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The length at which “India” and “ The Gold Discoveries” 
have been treated this quarter may be deemed perhaps incon- 
sistent with the plan of the “New Quarrerty Review.” 
We beg our subscribers, however, to remark, that we have 
abandoned no whit of our original design, but have enlarged 
the Number to give these papers place. They are the two 
great topics of universal interest. As to India, we confess 
it is with some pride we notice that we have succeeded in what 
at first appeared the hopeless task, of drawing the attention of 
the English public, to this vast but uninviting inquiry. 

These three Indian articles contain an epitome of the whole 
subject of our Indian rule. They concentrate the contents of 
many shelves of blue books, and, within a readable compass, and 
at one view, information which months of laborious research 
could not otherwise have gained, 
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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 





A THOUSAND books have been born into the 


world since the “ New QuaRTERLY RvEIEW”— 


register-general of literary births—made its last 
report. Of these, some few are spinning about 
like those things with long names that grave 
gentlemen insist upon shewing to their friends 
in drops of dirty water and through powerful 
microscopes ; they whirr about furiously for 
half-a-dozen seconds, and then disappear alto- 
gether from the field. Of such are two or three 
novels, a couple of foolish angry pamphlets on 
the Shakspeare controversy, and a certain little 

se egg, which half-a-dozen cockneys at first 
took to be the produce of a real swan. Other 
children of this teeming three months are 
brought forth mature. With @ proper sense of 
their dignity they range themselves at once on 
the shelves of “complete” libraries, there to 
remain undisturbed and uncut until the auc- 
tioneer shall disperse them to other similar 
seats of dignified repose. Such are the Castle- 
reagh Despatches “during the Congress of 
Vienna, battle of Waterloo, &c.,” and the 
third and fourth volumes of the “ Grenville 
Papers.”” Others, again, pass on to take their 
place in our standard and enduring literature ; 
and of such arethe eleventh volumeof Mr. Grote’s 
“History of Greece,” and the fourth volume of 
Colonel Muir’s“ Critical History of the Language 
and Literature ” of the same people. Then come 
histories which have their position to gain, and 
which, like Mr. Merivale’s “History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic,” do 
not always succeed in attracting the attention 
of the many, or in securing the approval of the 
few. The biographers, autobiographers, travel- 
lers, novelists, poets, are poured upon us pell- 
mel], each and all puffed into a semblance of life ; 
but not one in fifty of them lives to walk alone. 





As we look upon our Table of Contents, we 
cannot reproach ourselves with having missed 
any lively, healthy child, and a hundred pages 
would not suffice for epitaphs on all the dead- 
borns. Some few, however, that do not ap- 
pear in full length criticism, deserve a passing 
notice. 

The concluding volumes of the “ Grenville 
Papers” are only worthy of attention, in that 
they explode a fiction which the ignorant 
vanity of the Grenvilles has long encouraged. 
The great Junius secret was in the custody of 
the Grenvilles! This was the tradition. The 

family was always mysterious and magnifi- 
cent upon the subject.* The proper time, it 
seems, is at length arrived, and the world finds 
that the knife-grinder has no story to tell. 
Instead of a revelation we have a hypothesis. 
Before the edition of 1812, and when the private 
letters from Junius to Woodfall were still un- 
known, there was a crowd of “ demonstrated ” 
Juniuses. Beside many others whose chances 
Woodfall destroyed by shewing that they were 
absent from England, or dead, at times when his 
father was in frequent communication with Ju- 





* Fifteen years this tradition was thus alluded to 
in the “‘ History of Party,” vol. III. p. 152 :—* It is not 
altogether improbable that direct evidence of the author- 
ship of these letters still exists, although its publication 
is reserved for some future period. It is well known that 
Sir Francis has left Memoirs, which, after an appointed 
time, will see the light. A suspicion has also long pre- 
vailed that the secret is in the custody of the Grenville 
family ; and the answers that have been on all occasions 
returned to inquiries upon this point, merely denying any 
personal haveheten, but declining any answer to the real 


question whether the secret is supposed by the family to 
be in their custody, certainly favours the supposition. If 
this suspicion should turn out to be well founded, it will 
be better to wait with patience for the certainty, than to 
amuse our curiosity with om guesses.” 

* 
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nius, we had Burke, single speech Hamilton, 
Mr. Rosenbagen, General Lee, Wilkes, Horne 
Tooke, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, and Lord George 
Sackville. Since the publication of the mis- 
cellaneous letters, it has been quite satisfactorily 
proved that the Duke of Portland was Junius, 
and that the letters were intended to secure 
the renewal of the lease of the Duke’s Mary- 
bone estate! We will defy me | person to read 
the volume called “ Letters to a Nobleman, prov- 
ing a late Prime Minister to have been 
Junius,” without rising from the perusal with 
a full conviction that the case has been fully 
proved. Unfortunately, however, we must say 
the same of the case made out for Sir Philip 
Francis in “ Junius Identified.” Sir David 
Brewster is a single instance of a man who was 
cured of a Junius delusion. He took up 
Lachlan Maclean, secretary to the Earl of 
Shelburne, but abandoned him as soon as Mr. 
Wingrove Cooke, in the condensed account of 
the . controversy which he inserted in 
his history of the Whig and Tory parties, 
shewed how great were the difficulties in the 
way of the new candidate. Mr. Britton, ina 
work called “ Junius Elucidated,” has inge- 
niously argued that the letters were written 
by Dunning, Colonel Barré, and Lord Shel- 
burne; a Mr. Cramp has proved entirely to his 
own satisfaction that Junius was no other than 
Lord Chesterfield; and the “ QuaARTERLY 
Review ” made the town to laugh by a serious 
attempt to prove that Junius was no other than 
Tom Lyttleton—Ghost Lyttleton. It is a very 
remarkable fact, that every one of these hypo- 
theses is fortified by the strongest proof of the 
identity of handwriting. Lord Chesterfield, we 
are told, employed Mrs. Dayrolle as his amanu- 
ensis, and skilled examiners of handwriting have 
declared Mrs. Dayrolle’s writing to be identical 
with that of Junius. The amanuensis of Dun- 
ning, Barré, and Shelburne was a young Irish- 
man named Greatrakes, and his handwriting 
was exactly thatof Junius. We are not aware 
of any single work written to prove a Junius 
which has not a triumphant sheet of fac simile 
autographs. 

And now Mr. W. James Smith has, in 
228 closely-printed octavo pages, elaborated 
a hypothesis that Junius was no other than 
Earl Temple, and that Lady Temple, disguising 
her handwriting, was his amanueusis. He 
confesses that he does not make clear his de- 
monstration, even to his own satisfaction: to 
us it appears the weakest attempt that has ever 
yet been made to solve this historical puzzle. 
It is not nearly so plausible as the Duke of 
Portland Nosotaedla: and this we take to be a 
complete reductio ad absurdum. It would 


take fifty pages of this review to discuss a tithe 
of Mr. Smith’s minute “proofs,” and the object 
is certainly not worth either the space or the toil. 


Lord John Ruszell’s labours upon the “ Fox 
Papers,” and also upon the “ Diary and Corre- 
spondence of Moore,” have received attention 
in separate articles. 

Of Colonel Muir’s work, also, we have 
spoken in a separate article, and we shall 
deal with the great achievement of Mr. Grote 
as a whole. Upon the eleventh volume we 
must here remark, that the account of the 
Sicilian expedition is very spiritedly given, and 
the characters of Dion and Timoleon well drawn 
and carefully worked out. Demosthenes is very 
carefully elaborated. Thegreatoratorfindsin Mr. 
Grote an indulgent historianand a warm admirer, 
but not so indiscriminating a panegyrist, as, we 
must be allowed to say, appeared in Thirlwall, 
Heeren, and even Niebuhr. How Mr. Grote 
will contrive to complete his work in one more 
volume is beyond our comprehension. We 
have all Alexander yet to come—all Alexan- 
der’s successors, down to the death of Seleucus, 
the Lamian war, the literature of the latter 
days of Greece, and a promised elaborate ap- 
preciation of Plato and Aristotle. Moreover, 
the plan and form of Mr. Grote’s work espe- 
cially requires a copious index. We cannot 
afford to have a history huddled up at the end, 
like one of Walter Scott's novels. Mr. Grote 
must be absolved from his promise. He has 
abundant materials for three more volumes. 

It is impossible to refuse the meed of in- 
dustry, and even of courage, to Mr. Finlay,* 
who has thrown himself a corps perdu into a 
period of history that made even Gibbon to 

awn and doze. This gentleman has—we all 

ave our partialities—devoted himself to the 
decadence of great nations. Undeterred by the 
shades of Montesquieu or Gibbon, he has here 
undertaken to recount to us three centuries and 
a-half of the most dreary, uninteresting, yet most 
involved and intricate of all historicannals. Who 
will follow such a guide? What care we of the 
nineteenth century for the Isaurian Dynasty 
and its Iconoclastic war, or of the struggles of 
John the Grammarian, or of the miraculous 
conversion to image worship of Michael the 
son of Theovhilus? What interest can we 
take in the fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, 
or in the question whether or not the Pro- 
cheiron was hurried into premature publicity ? 
What care we, in the year of grace 1853, 
whether Michael the Drunkard was a proper 
person to contribute to the corpus juris civilis, 
or a Sclavonian groom was an appropriate 
medium for the restoration of the Pandects? 
Mr. Finlay reminds one of that animal, some- 
thing between a rat and a badger, which they 
hunt in the American prairies, and which, 
plunging under ground, digs its way so rapidly 
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* “History of the Byzantine 
- Blat burgh. 1853. 


1057,” by George Finlay. Blackwood, 
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and so deviously in the subsoil, that the 
pursuer soon gives up the toil of following, 
the value of the prize not being nearly equiva- 
lent to the dusty labewn. 

A new Church History by the Rev. Arthur 
Martineau seems to be chiefly valuable for the 
care with which all the historical points bearing 
upon present controversies have been carefully 

icked out and placed in a a light. Mr. 

artineau is evidently a pains-taking and mo- 
derate man, and he has compiled a very useful, 
common-place sort of book ; but the reader will 
be disappointed who shall expect to find herein 
any original research, or any great power of 
generalization. 

In our last Number we noticed Lieutenant 
Lawrie’s interesting account of the second Bur- 
mese war. Mr. Robertson; of the eee 
Civil Service, has, in a volume intituled 
“Political Incidents of the First Burmese 
War,” completed our information upon this 
subject. We would draw special attention to 
this work, because we find in it valuable testi- 
mony from a civil servant of the Company to 
the expediency of what we have been so long 
advocating, the admission of the natives of 
Hindoostan to posts of honour and influence in 
the country of their birth. He says— 


The bias of the present day towards an undue depre- 
ciation of native capacity, and a disregard for purely na- 
tive feeling, is quite as strong among our countrymen in 
civil as among those in military situations of power and 
command. This bias necessarily engenders a contemptuous 
bearing towards a people of a keen susceptibility, who are 
more easily to be led by their attachment to individuals, 
than by their reverence for any system, however wise and 
beneficial. 


Mr. Robertson’s task leads him to speak prin- 
cipally of the aptitude of the natives for military 
service; and numerous are the examples he 
gives of the courage and devotion of the Sepoy 
soldiers ; but it is quite evident, from the pas- 
mage above cited, that he feels the tyranny under 
which our Hindu fellow-subjects labour, and 
that he disapproves the jealous policy which 
teaches them the vices of slaves, and closes to 
them the career of freemen. 

‘We do not hold it part of our duties to 
criticise the new editions of standard books; 
but it is well to note, as we pass over the litera- 
ture of the quarter, that Lord Mahon’s edition 
of the works* of that fine gentleman, who said, 
“ My great object was to make every man I met 
like me, and every woman love me,” is now 
concluded. The editor has completed his task 
very creditably, In a preface of thirty pages, 

retixed to the first volume, hehas pleasantly and 
airly touched all the salient points in the pub- 
lic career, private conduct, and literary achieve- 








* “The Letters of Phili 
of Chesterfield,” edited, wi 
5 vols. 8vo, London: Bentley, 


Dormer Stanhope, Earl 
notes, by Lord Mahon. 
1845—1853, 


ments of this accomplished diplomatist, wise 
ruler, and most finished, yet most unsuccessful 
courtier. Lord Chesterfield is a man to whom 
posterity has been unjust. Horace Walpole 
—— his eloquence to that of the great Pitt. 

e was the first Lord Lieutenant who ever at- 
tempted to govern Ireland with impartiality : his 
was the voice that cried aloud for schools and 
villages in the Highlands immediately after ’45, 
when all others were calling for halters and 
dungeons. But we must not follow this theme, 
or it will lead us far a-field. The fifth volume, 
now published, contains the ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Pieces,” and, among them, three essays never 
before published. We shall be glad if we can 
in any way promote the sale of this work—for 
the careful collection of the writings of such a 
man as Chesterfield is a real service to literature 
—yet would not appear to promise much success 
as a mercantile speculation. 

To represent the autobiographers we have 
Colonel Chesterton,} who has been a soldier of 
fortune, and who is now governor of the House 
of Correction in Coldbath Fields. Those who 
know Col. Chesterton must be aware of his 
many estimable qualities, and will take interest 
in his adventures, and sympathize with his for- 
tunes. We confess that we should have been 
better pleased to have found more prison ex- 
perience and less of personal adventures. 

Among the biographies of the quarter we 
have a life of Lord Peterborough,t “one of those 
men of careless wit and negligent grace,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ who scatter a thousand bon 
mots and idle verses which we painful compilers 
gather and hoard till the andes stare to find 
themselves authors * * * as gallant as 
Amadis and as brave, and who had seen more 
kings and more postilions than any other man 
in Europe.” The wild, witty, enterprising carl 
has been unlucky with posterity. He wrote 
his own life, but his widow put it in the fire 
after his death—this widow had been the beau- 
tiful Miss Anastasia Robinson, the great singer 
of her time, whom the earl ventured to make 
his countess after he had passed sixty. Sir 
Walter Scott undertook to become the bio- 
grapher of the friend of Dryden and the corre- 
spondent of Swift and Pope, but lived not to 
complete the task. However, we have, in two 
volumes, a superficial account, which is perhaps 
quite sufficiently good to satisfy any interest 
now felt about a witty and eccentric nobleman, 
of very ill-regulated energies, who lived a 
century and a half ago. 





+ “ Peace, War, and Adventure, an autobiographical 
Memoir,” by George Laval Chesterton. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Longmans. 1853. 

¢ **A Memoir of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- 
borough and Monmouth, with selections from his Corre- 
spondence,” by the Author of “ Hechelaga.” 2 vols, 
8vo, Longmans, 1853. 
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“The Life of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
Negro Patriot of Hayti,” by the Rev. John 
R. Beard, is one of those trashy illustrated 
books which have recently been spawned in 
thousands. With a full recollection of Miss 
Martineau’s excellent work upon the same sub- 
ject, “The Hour and the Man,” we turn over 
these pages with considerable discontent, and 
only wonder whether the writing or the wood- 
cuts are the more unworthy of the subject. 

The publication of Mr. Thackeray’s lectures * 
appears to us to have been an injudicious step. 

hey were admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which they were written, that is to say, to 
amuse an assembly of fashionable people. After 
the lady patronesses of society had listened with- 
out yawning, the crowd of demi-fashionables 
was sure to throng. Had Mr. Thackeray 
really described to his polite audience the 
humourous writers of the fast century, criticised 
their writings, marked their peculiarities of style, 
ranked their genius, and traced their — 
influence upon their age, he might posssibly, 
after sallenes and lon pated , Tove produced 
an imperishable work: he might, on the other 
hand, have produced only a collection of faise 
appreciations ; but he certainly would have sent 
his dandies and dowagers to sleep. With infi- 
nite tact he just took the happy mean. To give 
the dignity of literature to his task, he lectured 
apon men of letters; but to spare the patience of 
his hearers he stuck close to the men and left 
out the letters—“ Our object in these lectures is 
rather to describe the men than their works; to 
deal with the latter only so far as they seem to 
illustrate the character of their writers.” 

An object so humble as this is scarcely a 
mark for criticism. We have, of course, poor 
Goldy’s peach-blossom coat, Dick Steele's wife’s 
carriage and pair, Addison’s second-floor lodg- 
ry Na the Haymarket; and we are told how 
ser lived and was lapped in cotton, and had 
his plate of chicken and his saucer of cream, 
and frisked and barked, and wheezed and grew 
fat, and so ended.” We have the daily habits 
and private life of the wits of the age of Queen 
Anne, with every foible picked out in glowing 
colours; with every act placed in the most ill- 
natured light; with many either ignorantly mis- 
understood or wilfully distorted—witness S wift’s 
exquisite satire upon English listnestness as to 
the wretchedness of the Irish people, contained 
in his modest proposal for eating the children of 
the Irish peasantry; we have a sort of wax- 
work show-room, wherein Swift, Steele, Addison, 
Congreve, and the rest, appear, dressed in the 
old clothes they wore in life. Every thing is 
before us but the thinking men of genius. ir: 


* “ English Humourists of the Ei I , ¢ 1 _ 
sts eighteenth Century,” by 
bd og Thetheny. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
53. 


Thackeray’s puppets are so quaint, and yet so 
little formidable, that every dunce may take 
them by their collars, look into their waxen 
faces, and smile a comfortable smile of gratified 
self-complacency. It is doubtless pleasant for a 
well-dressed crowd to be made easy in their 
ignorance of English literature by being told 
that Congreve was but “a literary swell,” and 
Swift a man whom they ought “ to hoot ;” but 
it must be a wretched task for a man of rare 
talent, like Mr. Thackeray, to minister to such 
sordid taste, and to write down to such vile 
sympathies. If we at first feel indignation at 
seeing a writer caricature the great men of his 
own profession for his own profit, and for the 
amusement of a circle of idle fashionables, the 
stronger sentiment is soon lost in pity for the 
exhibitor. There may be some excuse, at least 
some palliation, for having discharged the 
distasteful office: there can be none for leaving 
an enduring record of the deed. For ourselves 
we certainly shall not condescend to enter into 
+ defence of our country’s worthies. They 
will shed warmth and light into English hearts 
long after Mr. Thackeray shall be forgotten : 
they are as much out of Mr. Thackeray’s reach 
as the sun that makes our day. The dirt he has 
thrown towards them will only fall back upon 
himself. It is unpleasant to write such things 
of a man of whose powers we have such high 
appreciation: but let Mr. Thackeray give us 
more “ Vanity Fairs,” and we will give him 
heaps of eulogy. 
he travellers have been industrious, and our 
sporting travellers have been particularly ener- 
getic, excited, probably, by the laurels and 
aye opinions won by Gordon Cumming. 
n subsequent articles the reader will find many 
hair-breadth escapes in climbing after chamois, 
and may reckon up some of the inconveniences 
of alligator fishing and bison shooting. Among 
the few “ Voyages and Travels” not separately 
noticed, is Captain Erskine’s large volume on 
the Islands of the Western Pacific.+ This is of 
a description of literature wherewith we have 
been familiar from infancy. Black men with 
spears and war mats, and ladies whose identity 
is only varied by the increasing or decreasing 
volume of the girdle wherewith they are girded, 
canoes of well-remembered proportions, and 
portraits of distinguished chicks of dingy coun- 
tenance, have been the favourites of every little 
boy and ag ome could get at a copy of Cook’s 
voyages or Banks’s geography. We have just 
the same things re- LY ll no better ae 
no worse. The only novelty we notice is, that 
where a French officer is politely requested to 
stay to dinner because there is a “cuisse d’homme” 
on the spit, the sailors who were with him 


. “Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific,” by John Elphinstone Erskine, Captain 
R.N. Murray, London. 1853. 
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were disappointed that he refused the invitation, 
for “they had never tasted human flesh.” 
We ought, however, to mention, that in an 
ethnological point of view this volume is not 
without its value, for the captain is an accurate 
observer, and is capable of thoroughly under- 
standing, and recording to the best purpose, all 
he saw. 

The “Art Student in Munich,’* is the 
work of a lady, describing Munich as it ap- 
pears to the tourist, as it is to the resident, and 
as it exists for the artist. Miss Howitt is 
labouring as an artist. She writes this book to 
help her on in her career. We know somethin 
of her name, but nothing of her pencil. Al 
hope and success, however, to her in her profes- 
sion. She must have observation and much 
cleverness, or she could not have written this 
pleasant book. 

Mr. J. Ross Brown, an American, with all 
the reckless, pushing, go-a-head energy which is 
attributed to his nation, has been scampering 
about in the East, and brings us back a series of 
careful descriptions of common-place incidents 
in travel. Mr. Brown started from Washington 
to make the tour of the East with fifteen dollars 
in his pocket. Before he reached the land 
which was the point of his wanderings, he made 
a voyage in a South-Sea whaler as a common 
seaman—went to California as a third lieutenant 
in the Revenue service—thence to Oregon— 
was made post-office agent in California—re- 
ported the debates on the formation of the State 
Constitution—and for this last job obtained 
money enough to start for the East. To our 
minds the most interesting patt of Mr. Brown’s 
book is the manner in which he surmounted 
the obstacles to his setting out upon his journey. 
The track taken by this writer is not quite un- 
travelled: there are fifty books on the same 
subject, whereof five-and-twenty are much 
better; and there is a constant striving after 
se area in all his descriptions, which 

juently becomes as wearisome as it would be 
to sit out a performance of grimaces, kept up 
for several hours. 

The Indian controversy merrily on. 
The three articles in the “New QUARTERLY 
Review” still form the raw material of all the 
pamphlets on this subject. Some of the pam- 
phleteers even appropriate our’ words and sen- 
tences wholesale ; not a very safe thing to do, 
seeing that there is not a member of the legis- 
lature, who pretends to take part in the discus- 
sions, who has not conned these papers with 
full conviction that it is the only existing 
epitome of the unmasterable mass of blue books 
upon Indian mis-government. Some of the 
more scrupulous of the India reformers have 





*“An Art Student in Munich,” by Anna M 
Howitt. 2 vols. Longman. 1853. nile om 


been a little scandalized by . these dishonest 
pilferings, and have remonstrated. We beg 
them, however, to feel no delicacy upon our 
account. It is in the interest of humanity that 
we have taken up this question. If others will 
take the trouble to beat our metal out into gold 
leaf, we are quite content that the gilding should 
shine to others’ honour, so that the good work 
advances, and that the poor Hindu is at last 
raised from his misery, his slavery, and his de- 
gradation. We can only here refer to the sub- 
sequent article on the Indian question, and 
promise not to quit the subject while a hope 
remains that a particle of good can be effected. 

The other. political pamphlets of the Quarter 
are innumerable. From the heap we have picked 
out one by Mr. Rigby Wason, which bears the 
title of “Short and sure way of preventing 
Bribery at Elections.” Mr. Wason, having 
contested five elections for the Borough of 
Ipswich, is not without some experience in such 
matters. He proposes that every candidate 
shall, within one month after the close of the 
poll, return to the House of Commons a full 
account of every sum of money paid by him on 
account of the election, accompanied by a decla- 
ration that he has not, and will not, pay any other 
charges ; and further, that no claim in respect 
of any election expenses shall be recoverable, 
unless process be commenced within fourteen 
days after the close of the poll. The proposed 
measure contains also heavy penalties against 
any person, whether candidate or other, who 
shall pay any moneys not included in the return 
to the House of Commons. If any intention of 
putting down bribery were seriously entertained, 
this would appear to be a tolerably effectual 
means of doing so. The chief objection we 
see to his plan is, that we doubt the possibility 
of carrying out in practice his prohibition of 
the employment of agents. This, no doubt, 
would strike hard at the root of the evil, but- 
is it practicable? 

e prophecied that Mr. Richards’ furious 
tirade against Cobden would find a great 
many readers. A fourth edition has just beer 
sent us. It has expanded into a volume, has a 
long historical ellen wherein the author has 
expended much really commendable industry 
in bringing together the opinions of the founders 
of the American nation, as to the justice of our 
war with the French ; and hasalso an onslaught 
upon the critics which is very terrible to look 
poe We beg to be allowed to step aside out 
of the line of fire. 


The novels are not numerous, and none of 
them are very remarkable. Mrs. Jones, of 
Pantglas, has put forth a pretty volume of 
stories, gathered together, with the title of 
“ Scattered Leaves, or, Twilight Trifles,” and 
taking as the motto of her work the true womanly 
sentiment 
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What I most prize in woman 
Is her affections, not her intellect : 
Her intellect is finite ; but the affections 
Are infinite— 

The author of “ Alton Locke” has written a 
good novel; and Mr. James has produced 
another of his strong family likenesses. Mrs. 
Trollope, also, has presented us with three 
volumes about a young heiress. We miss, 
however, the pungency of her caricatures; and 
when Mrs. trol ope ceases to be bitter she 
almost always becomes a bore. 

“ The Preacher and the King; or, Bourda- 
loue in the Court of Louis the Fourteenth,” is 
an American translation of a work by Louis 
Bungener, which has attained t popularit 
in France, and will, as we think, be read wit 
some interest here. It is a fiction. Bossuet 
and other prelates of the church are scandalized 
by the course of life of the great monarch, and 
it is resolved that he shall be openly admonished 
of his sins and of his duties; the connexion 
with Madame de Montespan being at that mo- 
ment the notorious sin. The task devolves on 
Bourdaloue, and the preparation and delivery 
of the sermon form the subject of the tale. The 
object is, to inform the ublie, me the me- 
dium of a fiction, as to the sphere, influence, and 
responsibilities of the preacher's office. 

nglish men and women are not very curious 

as to what foreigners may think, say, or print 
of them, unless, indeed, they should, like the 
“ German prince” or Mr. N. P. Willis, tickle 
the taste for scandal which our “genteel” 
people unfortunately possess, by telling them 
quizzical stories of their betters. The quarter has 
not been deficient in descriptions of England by 
American tourists ; but we apprehend that no 
one of our readers has ever heard of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Moran’s “ Wanderings of an American 
in Great Britain,” or of Mr. Andrew Dickenson’s 
“ First Visit to Europe ;” and very few will feel 
much curiosity to see what Mr. Moran or Mr. 
Dickenson thinks of us and our island, even 
now that we have assured them of the exist- 
ence of such censors. Mr. M. F. Ward, as a 
fool of the Bobadil class, might perhaps be 
found amusing for a few minutes. He avows 
the gentle object of his visit to have been to 
“seize the British Lion by the throat, and 
strangle him into involuntary silence ;” and he 
thinks he has quite accomplished his purpose 
when he has declared that an Englishman is 
“ outré in dress, repulsive in manners, and 
selfish in nature ;” and that he wears “ pants 
very full about the seat and waist, but very 
tight about the legs.” We are not unaccustomed 
to a laughing rivalry of repartee with our 
American friends. We have been told by one 
that he never sleeps in peace in this little pins’ 
Ha of an island for fear the wind should rock 
is bed and tumble him out into the sea; and 
another has assured us gravely, that there was 
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enough waste metal in the smallest of the 
United States to run an island as big as this 
in a short night! But these lively, rollicking, 
open-handed Yankees are very different guess 
sort of men to the vulgar Bombastes whose 
“ English Items” would appear to designate 
him as some small clerk, whose habits and man- 
ners made quiet English people to shun him, 
Quite sure we are, that no American, who was 
worth knowing, ever had cause to complain of 
any want either of hospitality or cordiality on 
this side of the Atlantic. Our American 
friends, so sensitive as to what Mrs. Trollope, 
or Mr. Dickens, or the Duchess of Sutherland 
may say of them, cannot comprehend or be- 
lieve, what every Englishman knows to be the 
undoubted truth, that our public is so impreg- 
nable in its somewhat scornful complacency, 
that if we were to extract all the evil things 
Mr. Ward says, not a reader would get beyond 
the first six lines of it before he threw down 
the review with a yawn. We should commit 
the most ners of all literary crimes— 
become dull and uninteresting. ‘ How can 
this editor imagine that any one can possibly 
want to know what people of this sort think or 
say ?’”’ would be the immediate complaint. 
When will our American friends become suf- 
ficiently sure of their own <ignity to be equall 

unmoved? When will they be great pm 
to feel that it is not in the power of an indi- 
vidual to insult a nation? If they really knew 
their own position in the great society of man- 
kind, they would not fret themselves with re- 
sentment because the coarse hypocrisy of 
G w groans dismally at slavery, while the 
unco gude hypocrites are enriching themselves 
by spinning slave-grown cotton into calicos; 
nor would they be making ridiculous efforts to 
destroy the import trade of Liverpool, because 
a languid coterie of London ladies enjoy a little 
sickly excitement in reading the highly-wrought 
fictions of an American novelist. Still = 
should they be deterred from doing what they 
themselves think right in purging their insti- 
tutions from evil, by the fear of being thought 
to be influenced by the voices of the old women 
of both sexes who gathered round Mrs. Stowe 
in England. We had some intention of enter- 
ing into a full review of the “ Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and of shewing to the English 
people what are the real sentiments of emi- 
nent American statesmen upon the subject of 
Slavery. But the nine-days’ wonder is now 
gone by: the searchers after new topics have 


* We cannot refrain from quoting the following Letter 
addressed by Henry Clay to several political friends of 
his, who wrote to him in 1844 on the subject of emanci- 
pating his slaves. They expressed their high admiration 
of his character, their pleasure on learning that he had 

iven freedom to his man Charles, and their desire that 
e would extend the same boon to those who still remained 
on his hands. To which Mr. Clay replied as follows :— 
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turned to other subjects, and we have no wish 
to revive a discussion that has already done so 
much harm. When Professor Stowe induced, 
or at any rate allowed, an audience to believe 
that he was reading to them the opinions of 
Henry Clay, the American statesman, when he 
was in ity only citing the words of a Mr. 
Clay, known in the United States as “ Crazy 
Clay,” we felt that an agitation thus supported 
could not long go on in honest England. The 
Americans are a — and, perhaps, a too 
sensitive people: the fault is but a symptom of 
noble instincts undisciplined. Let them alone, 
and they will do right—sooner or later, and in 
their own way—but they will do right: meddle 
with them, and they will as pits. do wrong, 
in order to shew their independence. 

We have a crowd of translations both poetical 
and prosaic. 

Among the former is the “ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered” done into English by Alexander Cunning- 
ham Robertson, Captain in the Eighth (King’s) 
Regiment. We hold strong opinion that Tasso 
is not worth reading, except in the original. 
We are not sure that the observation might 
not be extended to every other poet. Who reads 
Pope’s Homer, paraphrastic as itis? Surely 
none but young ladies who want to know what 
it is their brothers are often alluding to in their 
talk, or young gentlemen of neglected educa- 


Ashland, Jan. 8, 1845. 

GentLtEmeN—I have perused your friendly letter in 
the spirit in which it was written. I am glad that the 
emancipation of my servant Charles meets your approba- 
tion. A degree of publicity has been given to the fact 
which I neither expected nor desired. I am not in the 
habit of making any parade of my domestic transactions ; 
but.since you have adverted to one of them, I will say 
that I had previously ay my ow Charles’s mother and 
sister, and acquiesced in his father’s voluntary abandon- 
ment of my service, who lives with his wife near me. 
Charles continues to reside with me, and the effect of his 
freedom is no other than that of substituting fixed wages, 
which I now pay him, for the occasional allowances and 
gratuities which I gave him. 

You express a wish that I would emancipate the residne 
of my slaves. Of these, more than half are utterly in- 
capable of supporting themselves, from infancy, old age, 
or helplessness. They are in families. What would they 
do if 1 were to send them forth on the world? Such a 
measure would be extremely cruel instead of humane. 
Our law does not admit of emancipation without security 
being given that the freed slave shall not be a public 


Tn truth, gentlemen, the question of my emancipating 
the slaves yet remaining with me evolves many con- 
siderations of duty, relation, and locality, of which, with- 
out meaning any disrespect to you, I think you are 
hardly competent to judge. At all events, I, who alone 
am responsible to the world, to God, and to my con- 
Science, must reserve to myself the exclusive judgment. 

I firmly believe that the cause of the etinsin of n 
slavery, far from being advanced, has been retarded by 
the agitation of the subject at the North. This remark 
1S not intended for those who, like you, are moved by 
benevolent impulses, and do not seek to gratify personal 
or ambition. 

am, with great respect, your friend and obedient 
ervant, H. Cray. 
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tion, who hope, most vainly hope, by such 
transparent aid to conceal their ignorance. 
There was already a very good translation of 
Tasso by Fairfax, and a more ern but 
much less meritorious one by Hoole. Captain 
Robertson’s may be placed with some half- 
dozen others between these two. 

Mr. Edgar Alfred Bowring has translated 
the poems of Goéthe “ in the original metres,” 
and after this fashion— 

MAIDEN WISHES. 

What pleasure to me 

A bridegroom would be! 

When married we are, 

They call us mamma. 

No need then to sew, 

To school we ne'er go ; 

Command uncontroll’d ; 

Have maids, whom to scold ; 

Choose clothes at our ease, 

Of what tradesmen we please ; 

Walk freely about 

And go to each rout ; 

And unrestain’d are 

By papa or mamma. 
If Mr. Bowring believes in psa we 
warn him not to summon the ghost of the Old 
German, and ask him what he thinks of this. 

Mr. Moxon, the most chivalrous of pub- 
lishers, whose every production seems to have 
been prompted by a love of literature and a 
contempt for money, has put forth a translation 
of the first five books of “The Lusiad of Luis 
de Camoens.” This fragment is by Edward 
Quillinan, whom death surprised while engaged 
at his task; who, as a minor poet, is not with- 
out some fame, and who enjoyed in lifetime the 
ardent admiration of a small circle. Those 
who, ignorant of Portuguese, are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the great Portuguese 
epic, may compare this version with those of 
Sir Richard Fanshaw and of Mickle. We 
fear, however, that this curiosity will not be 
wide spread. 

Mr. Otto Wenckstern,* although he modestly 
takes to himself only the character of a trans- 
lator, offers us a little work which no mere 
translator could have written. From the cor- 
respondence of the great Bsa and from his 
volumes of conversation, Mr. Wenckstern has 
presented us with a portrait in enamel of the 
mind of the last of the master spirits of Germany. 
We gather from our author’s preface that he 
intends hereafter to pursue the subject. When 
he does so we shall embrace the ee to 
enter fully upon the theme of Goethe’s genius, 
and to ventilate some ideas of our own anent 
that matter, which, for the moment, space and 
time compel us to suppress. We have else- 
where culled some extracts from this little 





* «Goethe's Opinions on the World, Literature, 
Science, and Art,” translated by Otto Wenckstern. 
London: Parker. 1853. Pp. 174. 
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volume, and we hope to see it reach a second 
edition. Should this happen, we strongly re- 
commend Mr. Wenckstern to print the original 
German as well as the English, and to add the 
references. ‘This will not only increase the 
value of the book, but it will also extend its 
sale, for the volume will then form capital 
German exercises for schools. 

Among the miscellaneous books there are 
very few worth noticing, and these are nearly 


all noticed separately. 

A nice scholarlike volume by Mr. R. Che- 
nevix Trench, containing five lectures on the 
Lessons in Proverbs, deserves a more special 
notice than we can afford. Those who enjoy 
such books will, however, judge this as well by 
a little specimen, as they could if we extracted 


pages. 

Of how many, for example, we may note the manner 
in which they clothe themselves in an outward form 
and shape, borrowed from, or suggested by, the peculiar 
scenery, or circumstances, or history of their own land ; 
so that they could scarcely have come into existence, not 
at least in the shape which they now wear, anywhere 
besides. Thus our own Make hay while the sun shines, 
is truly lish, and could have had its birth only under 
such variable skies as ours,—not certainly in those south- 
ern lands where, during the summer-time at least, the 
sun always shines. In the same way there is a fine 
Cornish proverb in regard of obstinate wrongheads, who 
will take no counsel except from calamities; who dash 
themselves to pieces against obstacles, which with a little 
prudence and foresight they might have avoided. It is 
this: He who will not be ruled by the rudder, must be 
ruled by the rock. It sets us at once upon some rocky 
and wreck-strewn coast: we feel that it could never have 
been the proverb of an inland people. Do not talk Arabic 
in the house of a\Moor,—that is, because there thy im- 
perfect knowledge will be detected at once: this we should 
confidently affirm to be Spanish, wherever we met it. Big 
and , like the Heidelberg tun, could have its home 
only in Germany, that enormous vessel, known as the 
Heidelberg tun, constructed to contain nearly 300,000 
flasks, having now stood empty for hundreds of years. 
As regards, too, the following, Not every parish priest can 
wear Dr. Luther's shoes, we could be in no doubt to what 
people it appertains. Neither could there be any mistake 
about this solemn Turkish proverb: Death is a black 
camel which kneels at every man’s gate, in so far at least 
as that it would be at once ascribed to the East. 


“ White Slavery in the Barbary States ”’* we 
strongly suspect to be an American reprint. 
It certainly is directed against the “ peculiar 
institution ’ of our Translantic brethren. The 
author thinks that it may not be without profit 
to dweii on the origin, the history, and the 
character of a custom, which “ after being for 
a long time a by-word and a hissing among the 
nations, has at last been driven from the 
world” (?) The work is an historical essay, 
neither very new nor Se compiled 
from very common books, but containing in 
small compass all the information that the 
general reader would care to acquire. The 





* “ White Slavery in the Barbary States,” by Charles 
Sumner. London: Sampson Low, 1853. . 


subject is brought down to its natural conclu- 
sion, when the Bey of Tunis “ for the glory of 
God, and to distinguish man from the brute 
creation, decreed the total abolition of humana 
slavery throughout his dominions.” We are, 
of course, properly rejoiced at this consum- 
mation, but do not quitesee how the“ distinction” 
in question is helped by it. If monkeys were 
in the habit of enslaving each other, and barter- 
ing among themselves healthy labourers for 
heaps of cocoa-nuts, the Bey might be as logical 
as he is humane. But as matters really are, 
instead of creating, he has abolished one very 
strong distinction between man and brute. On 
which side, however, the advantages lay, we 
shall scarcely think it consistent with due self- 
respect to intimate. 

Of Mr. Frank Newman’s translation of the 
“ Odes of Horace” into unrhymed metres we 
shall best please ourselves by saying nothing, 
except to beg of our readers, in mercy to the 
author, not to look at it. Mr. Newman is a 
man of too much learning and too much talent 
to make it other than a disagreeable task even 
to mention so very sad, so utterly unaccount- 
able a failure as this. 

Mr. Pidgeon+ has written a foolish book 
upon a very mysterious and a very interesting 
subject—those giant mounds which have been 
discovered in the new world, and which tell of 
a civilized race of men anterior to the tribes 
which the white man found there, and which 
have nearly disappeared under the influence of 
eeeerees rum, and small-pox. As Mr. 

idgeon finds in North America the evidence 
of a Roman and Grecian population—believes 
that America was known to the Egyptians—and 
amuses his readers with a history of the Elk 
nation, derived from the last of the Elks, and 
going back to the time of the mound-builders ;— 
as such is the quality of Mr. Pidgeon’s book, 
we had better, we think, withhold what we 
have to say upon these American antiquities, 
until we find a more rational author with whom 
to discuss the subject. 

There is also a sketch of the lives and 
careers of the present Cabinet, published by 
Nelson and Sons, and some other minor works, 
which we ought to notice: but we hope to 
return upon some future occasion to Lord 
Aberdeen and his colleagues, and our readers 
will scarcely regret the other omissions. 





t “Traditions of De-coo-dah, and Antiquarian Re- 
searches: comprising extensive Explorations, Surveys, 
and Exgavations of the wonderfu! and mysterious Earth- 
ern Remains of the Mound-Builders in America; the 
Tradjtions of the last Prophet ofthe Elk Nation relative 
to their Origin and Use ; and the Evidences of an Ancient 
Population more numerous than the present Aborigines ;” 
by William Pidgeon. New York: Thayer and Co. 
London: Low and Co, 
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MODERN MIRACLES. 
SPIRIT RAPPING AND TABLE TURNING. 


I. Sights and Sounds, the Mystery of the 
Bosworth. 1853. 

Il. The Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. 

and Wells. 1853. 

Ill. La Danse des Tables. 


Wuen Hume propounded his famous — 
ment that it is contrary to experience that 
miracles should be true, but consistent with ex- 
perience that testimony should be false, he sim- 
ply fell into that vulgar trap that catches the 
shallowest of disputants—he deceived himself by 
trifling with an undefined term. If by the word 
“experience ” he meant to convey the convic- 
tions produced upon the mind by the testimony 
of the senses of the individual, as opposed to 
the proof offered to the mind by the testimony 
of other men, his “ decisive argument,” which 
was “to be an everlasting check to all kinds of 
superstitious delusions,” would involve conse- 
quences inconvenient to so sceptical a philoso- 
her. Ifa man should reasonably be bound to 
lieve what he saw and heard, rather than what 
others tell him, he will be strictly held to the 
constant belief that he met a ghost in a church- 
yard, provided he be frightened into a conviction 
of the fact at the time, even although a man 
should afterwards testify that the appearance 
was a trick which he had played off to scare 
him : he would be compelled to live on in entire 
credence that the juggler who, every night, with 
his eyes bandaged and his back turned to the 
audience, reads minute inscriptions upon the 
rings and buttons of individuals in the crowd, is 
an actual worker of miracles, although the 
Juggler testifies to all around that he is doing 
nothing more than deceive their senses: he 
would be constrained to the life-long conviction, 
that on a particular night he saw the tables, 
candles, bottles, and decanters, all whirling 
round the room, although his friends might tes- 
tify to him the next morning that the phenomena 
had been occasioned by his exceeding tipsiness. 
He must believe, moreover, that the ventrilo- 
quist was up the chimney, that the hat really 
contained the half dozen guinea-pigs, batter pud- 
ding, and twenty dozen cieen he saw drawn 
from it, and that the half-crown he felt in his 
and, when the conjurer placed it there, was 
really conveyed away again bya miracle. All 
this he must believe; for sight, hearing, and 
touch testified distinctly to the reality, and he 
has nothing but the testimony of other men to 
Place against the testimony of his senses. 
If, on the other hand, this word “ experience” 
means the testimony of credible men, combined 


Par le Docteur Fetix Rousaup. 


day. By Henry Spicer, Esq. London: 
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Paris. 1853. 

with the testimony of the senses of the individual, 
there would be no lack of proof in modern times 
that it is not contrary to experience that miracles 
should be true. We confess that to us it is a 
most inexplicable fact that the lad we before 
mentioned, standing upon a stage, with his back 
towards us, with his eyes bandaged, and ata dis- 
tance of twenty paces, should read the inscrip- 
tion upon a mourning ring. Had the lad pro- 
claimed himself a prophet, there can scarce be 
a doubt that a dozen nat dupes would have 
testified to their belief in him. They were cer- 
tainly as convinced of the fact as we were, and 
would have testified to their conviction. But 
as the boy very honestly confessed that the per- 
formance was but a debuiton of the senses, all 
the concurrent testimony and experience of some 
hundreds of people produced no other effect on 
the mind than a little amused astonishment. 

If, again, “ experience ” should mean the or- 
dinary course of events as known to the indi- 
vidual, an ignorant man should disbelieve in an 
eclipse, although he sees the darkness; and, as 
indeed Hume expressly admits, a native of hot 
countries should disbelieve in frost and snow, 
even when he sees the snow-flakes and the ice. 

Hume’s touchstone, therefore, is so radically 
defective, that, in the first two cases put, it would 
be powerless even against false miracles ; and, in 
the third, would impose a disbelief in the ordi- 
nary phenomena of nature. 

The true test of miraculous agency has been 
much better enunciated by Paley, by Bishop 
Douglas, and by those who have followed them 
upon the same side of the argument. These men 
have shewn that a miracle, in order to compel 
a rational belief, should not be tentative, for 
fallibility betrays at once a human origin, but 
certain and unequivocal, as an emanation from 
omnipotence must be. They have shewn, more- 
over, that it should not depend entirely for its 
evidence either upon the senses or the testimony 
of mankind. It should have an object com- 
mensurate with the importance of the temporary 
suspension of an eternal law, and a result so 
striking, so notorious, and so enduring, that 
the presence of that result may be to all genera- 
tions a proof more certain than any testimony 
of the senses, and more incorruptible than the 
oaths of witnesses. 
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It is well to be in a wholesome state of mind 
as regards this matter of miracle-testing before 
we set out on the little journey we propose. 

The desire of mortals to hold intercourse with 
immortality is as old as humanity. Whether it 
be an impulse of the soul, or only a tradition of 
the race—a dim far-off recollection of scenes 
just posterior to creation—is beyond our pur- 
pose here to speculate. From the times chro- 
nicled in the Book of Genesis, to the year that 
has just had its record in the last number of the 
Annual Register, the majority of mankind, in 
every age and in every nation, have covertly or 
openly, confidently or doubtingly, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, believed in a world of spirits, 
and in the possibility of their becoming present 
to human sense. The law of Moses denounced 
death against “ consulters with familiar spirits,” 
yet did not prevent the crime. Saul evoked the 
spirit of Samuel; and Manasseh dealt with 
familiar spirits, and provoked God to anger. 
We are told that a lying spirit was allowed to 
go forth and inspire the prophets of Ahab, and 
that Satan himself asked and obtained leave to 
tempt Job, and to provoke David to number the 

ple; but the sacred writings do not appear to 
intimate that these spirits were visible to the 
natural eye. So long as the Theocracy endured, 
it is easy to believe that the omnipotent bei 
who vouchsafed to govern the Jews should, 
upon special occasions, render his celestial mes- 
sengers perceptible to the senses of those who 
were to receive his commands. We know also 
that the idolatrous nations, impelled by instinct 
or a clouded tradition, sought for false imita- 
tions of the supernatural intercourse which the 
chosen people of God really enjoyed. The Egyp- 
tian magicians competed with Moses ; the Chal- 
dean Zoroaster pretended to compel the spirits 
of the air to fight against his enemies; but we 
do not generally find that the magicians of the 
ancient world worked their spells by calling u 
the spirits of dead men. Abaris rode throug 
the air upon his arrow—conjured storms and 
foretold earthquakes, and is evidently the pa- 
triarch of our English witches. Pythagoras 
retired occasionally into the world of departed 
souls, comi in with a new human 
form, but being ever the Hyperborean Apollo, 
and ready to demonstrate his divinity by shew- 
ing his thigh of gold. But neither the eni- 
tor of our witches, nor the awful ere im- 
self ae to summon up depa souls. 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose miracles were, by 
Philostratus and Hierocles, magnified into a 
rivalry with those of the Saviour, was a mere 
sorcerer. Alexander the Paphlagonian was a 
fortune-teller who cheated the multitude by 
means of a tame serpent and a little ventrilo- 
=. Roger Bacon is said to have invented 
the me lanthorn, by which, aided by some 
tricks of chemistry, most of the miracles of the 


middle ages were undoubtedly wrought. These 
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had been much discredited, when Doctor 
Dee, in 1582, produced his convex crystal, 
which he pretended to have received from the 
angel Uriel, but which was probably suggested 
to Sim by the tricks of the fortune-tellers of 
Egypt. This crystal had the quality, when 
intently surveyed, of presenting apparitions, and 
even emitting sounds. The phenomena varied ; 
sometimes the stone had to be turned about 
several ways before the right focus was obtained; 
sometimes the spirits appeared upon the stone ; 
sometimes reflected upon parts of the room. 
But only one person could see the figure, or hear 
the sounds. A “medium,” therefore, was re- 
quisite, and Dee succeeded at last in obtaining 
his “ medium” in the person of one Edward 
Kelly, whom he engaged at a salary of fifty 
unds a year, and whose antecedents were that 
e had been convicted of forgery, had lost both 
his ears in the pillory, had been prosecuted for 
digging up a body in order to compel it, by in- 
cantations, to answer questions, and that he had 
been assiduously engaged in the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. There is reason to believe 
that much learning had made Dee mad—there 
can be none to doubt that Kelly was a most un- 
adulterated scoundrel. Dee, himself, appears 
to have been ashamed of the whole affair at 
last, although it had its full share of success at 
the time. if “the true relation of what passed 
for many years between Dr. Dee and certain 
spirits ” had not been preserved, and afterwards 
printed, we should have had no authentic con- 
fession from Dr. Dee upon the subject. 

There was nothing miraculous in Dr. Dee’s 
erystal. The inquirer was compelled to be 
satistied with the testimony of the “medium,” 
for he neither saw nor heard any thing himself. 
So far it was inferior to the achievements of 
Cornelius Agrippa, who exhibited to Lord 
Cromwel in a glass, Henry VIII. and his Court 
hunting in the forest of Windsor; who shewed 
to Charles V. David, Solomon, and Gideon; 
and who actually produced before the Court of 
the Elector of Saxony, the shade of Cicero in 
the rostrum, and made it recite a Ciceronean 
Oration, for the delectation of Erasmus, who 
was present, 

These optical delusions became dangerous as 
science became disseminated. Ghosts, who ob- 
serve as a rule of their order never to appear 
except to a solitary individual, may still venture 
to shew themselves in full ghostly dress and 
feature: but when the spirit exhibition is to be 
a popular profitable affair it must submit to some 
examination. It is certainly true that 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator— 


and any one who, at the present day, would un- 
dertake to do what Cornelius Agrippa is said 
to have done, would quite drive Mrs. Hayden 
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out of the field. But then the “ faithful eyes,” 
although most easily made the medium of de- 
lusion when the imagination is affected or the 
nerves out of order, and although always capa- 
ble of being cheated by rapid motion, are very 
awkward instruments of scrutiny when the judg- 
ment is sound, the pulse at 72, and the object 
stationary. 

The necromancers of more modern times have, 
therefore, prudently abandoned the sense of 
vision, and loos fallen back upon that of sound. 
Those powerful mortals who have acquired 
supreme control over the invisible beings of 
another world, are content to make manifest the 
presence of their familiars by particular noises, 
and by operations performed upon domestic fur- 
niture. This department of necromancy has a 
very respectable antiquity. The tradition of 
the Poltergeist, or rapping spirit of Germany, is 
certainly as old as the year 1135, and the mani- 
festations of this convenient essence can be 
traced, at intervals, from that period to the year 
1620, when Oppenheim was the theatre of some 
very noted “ rappings.” In 1661 the rapping 
spirit passed over to England, and appeared at 
Tedworth in the person of a drunken drummer. 
The story is told with all minuteness by the 
Rev. Joseph Glanvil, chaplain to Charles the 
Second, and is repeated by the authorof “Sights 
and Sounds.” The following extract will 
shew the nature of the disturbance : 

On the 5th Nov. 1661, there was a mighty noise, and 
a servant observed two boards in the children’s room 
pong be move. He bid the spirit give him one of them ; 
upon which the board (nothing moving it that he saw) 
came within a yard of him; the man said, “ Nay, let me 
have it in my hand ;” upon which it was shoved quite home 
to him, and so up and down, to and fro, at least twenty 
times, till Mr. M. forbade his servant to be on such fami- 
liarities. This was in the day-time, and seen by a whole 
room-full of people. 

A minister and several neighbours came to the house, 
when a bed-staff was flung at the former, and hit him on 
the leg, but so favourably that a sack of wool could not fall 
more softly, and it stopped just where it lighted, without 
rolling or moving from the place. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances related of 
the freaks of this demon, is, that when the noise was 
loudest, and came with the most sudden and surprising 
evidence, no dog about the house would look or move, 
rn the knocking was oft so boisterous that it was 

at a distance in the fields, and awakened the neigh- 
bours in the vi . 

Ouce, when several gentlemen were present, one of them 
said— Jf the drummer set thee to work, give three knocks, 
and no more ;” which it did very distinctly, and stopped. 
Then the gentleman knocked, to see if it would answer 
him as it was wont, but it did not. For further trial and 
confirmation, he bid it, if it were the drummer, to give 
five knocks, and no more, that night, It did so, and left 
the house quiet all the night after. 


{In 1715 occurred the extraordinary circum- 
stances related by John Wesley, and we appre- 
hend that this story may be the real origin of 
the American rappings. According to the 
statement carefully preserved by the father of 

odism,some unaccountable noises of various 


descriptions had alarmed the whole family ex- 
cept the head of it, Samuel Wesley, the father of 
the apostle. All the wainscotting of the 
Vicarage of Epworth, in Lincolnshire, resounded 
with continual rappi gs. These had been care- 
fully kept concealed from the old man lest he 
should imbibe the belief, already entertained by 
his family, that the sounds foreboded his death, 

When, however, it became no longer practicable to con- 
ceal the increasing disturbances, good man seemed 
rather to incline to the idea that his daughters’ lovers 
could solve the mystery ; and it was, consequently, rather 
a relief to the young ladies when, one night, eir sire 
was aroused from his midnight slumbers by some loud, 
distinct raps, with a pause at every third stroke, proceed- 
ing apparently from the adjoining room. The astonished 
old gentleman rose, and made active search for the cause 
of the alarm ; but, as is well known, both then and there- 
after, without success. 

Mr. John Wesley, relating the attempts of his sister 
Mary to unravel the mystery, writes that, on a certain 
night, she had requested her younger sister to allow her 
to assume her usual office of taking away her father’s 
bed-room candle, avowing her determination to find out 
the trick. ‘+ She accordingly took my sister Kitty’s place, 
and had no sooner taken away the candle than she heard 
a noise below. She hastened down stairs to the hall 
where the noise was; but it was then in the kitchen. 
She ran into the kitchen, where it was drumming on the 
inside of the screen ; when she went round, it was drum- 
ming on the outside, and so always on the side opposite 
to her. Then she heard a knocking at the back kitchen 
door. She ran to it, unlocked it softly, and when the 
knocking was repeated, suddenly opened it; but nothing 
was to be seen. As soon as she had shut it, the knocking 
be in. She opened it again, but could see nothing. 
When x went to shut the door, it was violently thrust 

ainst her. She let it fly open, but nothing appeared. 
She went again to shut it, and it was again thrust against 
her; but she sat her knee and her shoulder to the door, 
forced it to, and turned the key. Then the knockin 

again; but she let it go on, and went up to bed. 
However, from that time, she was thoroughly convinced 
that there was no imposture in the affair.” 

Upon another occasion, Mr. Samuel Wesley, “at six 
in the evening, had family pore as usual. When he 
began the prayer for the king, a knocking began all 
around the room; and a thundering knock attended the 
Amen. The same = heard — this — every morn- 
ing and evening, while prayer for the king was repeated. 
reve o + « A We informed by Mr. Hoole, the 
vicar of Haxey (an eminently pious and sensible man), 
that my father sent for him and gave him an account of 


what had ly the knocking during 
family prayer. But evening he spent with him, he 
says, ‘to my great satisfaction we had no knocking at all 


during the time of prayer; but between nine and ten, a 
servant came in ani said, * Old Jeffrey is coming ; _ 
was the name of one that died in the house) for I hear 
the si This, they informed me, was heard every 
night about a quarter before ten. It was toward the top 
of the house, on the outside, at the north-east corner, 
resembling the loud a of a saw, or rather that of 
a windmill, when the body of it is turned about, in order 
to shift the sails to the wind. We then heard a knocking 
over our heads; and Mr. Wesley, catching up a candle, 
said ‘ Come, sir, now you shall hear for yourself.” We 
went upstairs; he with much hope, and I (to say the 
truth) with much fear. When we came into the nursery, 
it was knocking in the next room ; when we were there, 
it was knocking in the nursery. And then it continued 
to knock, though we came in; particularly at the head 
of the bed (which was of wood), in which Miss Hetty and 
two of her younger sisters lay. He then went close to 
the place, and sternly, ‘ Thou deaf and dumb devil, 
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why dost thou fright these children that cannot answer 
for themselves ? to me in my study, that am a 
man. Instantly it knocked Ais knock (t icular 
knock which he always used at the gate), as if it would 
shiver the board in pieces; and we me nothing more 
that night.” 

* ° . * 


* 

‘* By this time all my sisters were so accustomed to 
these noises, that they gave them little disturbance. A 
gentle tapping at their bedhead usually began between 
nine and ten at night; they then commonly said to each 
other, ‘Jeffrey is coming ; it is time to go to sleep.’ And 
if they heard a noise in the day, and said to my youngest 
sister, ‘ Hark, Kizzy, Jeffrey is knocking above,’ she 
would run up stairs and pursue it from room to room, 
saying she desired no better diversion.” 

The best annotation upon all this, which 
must have occurred before John Wesley was 
twelve years old (for he was born in 1708), 
is contained ina letter from Mr. Badcock, printed 
in No. 20 of the Bibliotheca Typographica 
Britannica :— 

The dawn of Mr. Wesley's public mission was clouded 
with mysticism: that species of it which affects silence 
and solitude; a certain inexplicable introversion of the 
mind, which abstracts the passions from all sensible 
objects, and as the French Quietists express it, perfects 
itself by an absorption of the will and intellect, and all 
the faculties into the Deity. 

It is to be remarked that no similar mani- 
festations ever occurred in the Wesley family 
after the apostle commenced his preaching, and 
after his nerves were strung, and his attention 
absorbed by the active Tuties of his office. 
The account of the vicarage ghost was doubt- 
less written a little before “the dawn of Mr. 
Wesley’s public mission.” 

The next public appearance of a rappin 
spirit was in 1762. In that year the Coc 

e Ghost made his presence known upon 
earth. Every one has heard of the Cock Lane 
Ghost, and every one knows that it made much 
more noise in its day, than all the spirits in 
Queen Anne’s reign put together. After the 
lapse, however, of near a hundred years, the 
story will bear repetition. Unlike the good 
devil of Woodstock, the Cock Lane Ghost stat 
nominis umbra, or rather perhaps umbr@ nomen, 
still, and is as inex ies unius. 

In the year 1762, Mr. Parsons, the clerk of 
St. Sepulchre’s, lived in a house in Cock Lane, 
West Smithfield. Being a frugal man, Mr. 
Parsons let lodgings, jor ae an unlucky one, 
he let his redgings to a lady who went by the 
name of “0 ts — ° gentleman who 
appears to have enjo e privil of a 
husband quoad Mise Fanny. pay 

We are — insinuate any scandal against 
Miss es ut as she was the ghost, it is 
necessary that we tell all we know about her 
doings in the flesh. 

iss Fanny took into her bed, “in the 
absence of the tleman, who was in the 


country,” her landlord’s daughter, a child eleven 
years old. Some days afterwards, Miss Fanny 
complained to the family of violent knockings, 


which kept her awake at night. They were 
like the hammering of a shoemaker upon his 
lapstone, and were attributed to that cause; but 
the neighbour shoemaker ceased work on Sun- 
day, and the hammerings were as loud as ever. 
The nuisance became serious. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons invited their neighbours to hear the 
noises, and every one came away convinced 
that there was a ghost behind the wainscotting. 
The Clergyman of the parish was invited to 
exorcise, but he prudently declined to come to 
knocks with such a ghost. Miss Fanny, who 
hardly cared to have so much public attention 
drawn upon her private arrangements, quitted, 
and went to live at Clerkenwell. She afier- 
wards there died. 

For eighteen months quiet reigned in Cock 
Lane; but immediately Miss Fanny died, 
the knockings recommenced. In _ what- 
ever hed the child was placed, knockings and 
scratchings were heard underneath, and the 

irl appeared to be violently agitated as by fits. 
Pens the father, had now, either in fraud or 
in conviction, thoroughly taken the matter up. 
He undertook to question the ghost, and dic- 
tated how many knocks should serve for an 
answer affirmative or negative. By much 
cross examination, it was discovered that the 
rapper was the ghost of Miss Fanny, who 
wished to inform the world that “the gentle- 
man,” whom we wot of, had poisoned her, by 
putting arsenic into her purl when she was ill 
of the small-pox. 

We must turn back to the newspapers and 
correspondence of the period to form any ade- 
quate idea of the furore that now obtained. 
Mrs. Montague writes to Mrs. Robinson,—“As 
I suppose you read the newspapers, you will see 
mention of the ghost; but without you were 
here upon the spot, you could never conceive 
that the most bungling performance of the 
silliest imposture could take up the attention 
and conversation of all the fine world.” Grave 
persons of high station, and not thought of as 
candidates for Bedlam, came away from Cock 
Lane shaking their heads thoughtfully. The 
clerk of St. Sepulchre’s found the ghost the 
most profitable lodger he had ever had. The 
wainscots were pulled down, and the floor 
pulled up, but they saw no ghost, and dis- 
covered no trick. The child was removed to 
other houses, but the ghost followed, and dis- 
tinctly rapped its declaration that it would 
never leave her. 

The chatterers and fools who make up about 
nine-tenths of “the fine world” as it was then 
called, “society ” as we cail it, had adopted the 
Cock Lane Ghost: and Dr. Johnson thought 
it highly necessary to examine into the matter. 
Accordingly he, Stephen Aldrich, James Penn, 
and Bishop Douglas, the author of the “ Cri- 
terion of Miracles,” amid the laughter of the 
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sane part of the town, held a solemn investiga- 
tion. The great moralist drew up the following 
account of it :— 

On the night of the Ist of February, many gentle- 
men, eminent for their rank and character, were, by the 
invitation of the Rev. Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, 
assembled at his house, for the examination of the noises 
supposed to be made by a departed spirit, for the detection 
of some enormous crime.—About ten at night the Lye 
men met in the chamber in which the girl, supposed to be 
disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper caution, been put 
to bed by several ladies. They sat rather more than an 
hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, when they 
interrogated the father of the girl, who denied, in the 
strongest terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud.—The 
— spirit had before publicly promised, by an 

ive knock, that it would attend one of the 
tlemen into the vault under the church of St. John, 
flerkenwell, where the body is deposited, and give a token 
of her presence there, by a knock upon her coffin ; it was 
therefore determined to make this trial of the existence 
or veracity of the supposed spirit.—While they were in- 
quiring and deliberating, they were summoned into the 
int's chamber by some ladies who were near her bed, and 
who had heard knocks and scratches. When the gentle- 
men entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit like 
a mouse upon her back, and was required to hold her 
hands out of bed. From that time, though the spirit was 
very solemnly required to manifest its existence by ap- 
pearance, by impression on the hand or body of any 
present, by scratches, knocks, or any other agency, no 
evidence of any preternatural power was exhibited.—The 
spirit was then very seriously advertised, that the person 
to whom the promise was made of striking the coffin was 
then about to visit the vault, and that the performance 
of the promise was then claimed. The company at one 
o'clock went into the church, and the gentleman to whom 
the promise was made went with another into the vault. 
The spirit was solemnly required to perform its promise, 
but nothing more than silence ensued: the person 
supposed to be accused by the spirit then went down with 
several others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their 
return they examined the girl, but could draw no con- 
fession from her. Between two and three she desired 
and was permitted to go home with her father.—It is, 
therefore, the opinion of the whole assembly, that the 
child has some art of making or counterfeiting a parti- 
cular noise, and that there is no agency of any higher 
cause. 


Churchill ridiculed the inquiry in @ poem in 
four books, called the‘ Ghost”’—a poem whereof 
nothing is now remembered but the sketch of 
Johnson, under the name of Pomposo—per- 
haps the gece portrait of that strong, small, 
sinewy mind, with its outside accretions of su- 
perstitious bigotries and impudent intolerance— 
so calculated to keep lighter bodies revolvin 
round it, and to become-the idol of our English 
mediocrity. 

Of course the inquiry made the matter worse. 
Johnson had discovered, at the utmost, that the 
spirit told lies; whereas the point in dispute was 
whether the spirit made noises. As matter of 
probability it could scarcely be less probable 
that the spirit should be a false spirit, than that 
it should be a spirit at all. Johnson was laughed 
at by the whole town, and fashion was begin- 
hing to tire of its toy. 

e€ quote the rest of this story from a con- 
temporary account, 
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It was now given out that the coffin in which the body 
of the pachncent 9 ghost had been deposited, or at least the 
body itself, had been displaced, or removed out of the 
vault. Mr. K——, therefore, thought proper to take 
with him to the vault the undertaker who buried Miss 
F——, and such other unprejudiced persons as, on inspec- 
tion, might be able to prove the ess of such a sug- 
tion. 

Accordingly, on Feb. 25th, in the afternoon, Mr. K-——, 
with a clergyman, the undertaker, clerk, and sexton of 
the parish, and two or three gentlemen, went into the 
vault, when the undertaker | ager = knew the coffin, 
which was taken from under the others, and easily seen 
to be the same, as there was no plate or inscription ; and, 
to satisfy further, the coffin being opened before Mr. K-——, 
the body was found in it. 

Others, in the mean time, were taking other steps to find 
out where the fraud, if any,lay. The girl was removed from 
house to house, and was said to be constantly attended 
with the usual noises, bound and muffled hand 
and foot, and that without any motion in her lips, and 
when she appeared asleep ; nay, they were often said to be 

— in rooms at a considerable distance from that where 
she lay. 

At last her bed was tied up, in the manner of a ham- 
mock, about a yard and a half from the ground, and her 
hands and feet extended as wide as they could without 
injury, and fastened with fillets for two nights successively, 
during which no noises were . 

The next day, being pressed to confess, and being told 
that if the knockings and ings were not heard any 
more, she, her father, and mother, would be sent to New- 
, rd and half an hour being given her to consider, she 

esired she might be put to bed to try if the noises would 
come: she lay in her bed this night much longer than 
usual, but no noises. This was on a Saturday. 

Sunday, being told that the approaching night only 
would be allowed for a trial, she concealed a board about 
four inches broad, and six long, under her stays. This 
board was used to set the kettle upon. Having got into 
bed, she told the gentleman she would bring F—— at six 
the next morning. 

The master of the house, however, and a friend of his, 
being informed by the maids that the girl had taken a 
board to bed with her, impatiently waited for the ap- 
pointed hour, when she began to knock and scratch upon 
the board, remarking, however, what they themselves were 
convinced of, ** that these noises were not like those which 
used to be made.” She was then told that she had taken 
a board to bed, and on her denying it, searched, and 
caught in a lie. 

e two gentlemen, who with the maids were the only 
persons present at this scene, sent to a third gentleman, 
to acquaint him that the whole affair was detected, and 
to desire his immediate attendance ; but he brought another 
along with him. 

ir concurrent opinion was, that the child had been 
frightened into this attempt by the threats which had been 
made the two preceding nights; and the master of the 
house also, and his friend, both declared “‘ that the noises 
the girl had made that morning had not the least likeness 
to the former noises.” 

Probably the organs with which she performed these 
strange noises were not ae ina r tone for that 
purpose, and she imagined might | able to supply 
the place of them by a piece of board. 

At length Mr. K—— thought to vindicate his 
character in a legal way. On the 10th of July the father 
and mother of the child, one eng Bie ry who, it seems, 
acted as an interpreter between ghost and those who 
examined her, a cle an, and a reputable tradesman, 
were tried at Guildhall, before Lord Mansfield, by a special 
jury, and convicted of conspiracy against the life and 
character of Mr. K——. 

But the court choosing that Mr. K——, who had been 
so much injured on this occasion, should receive some re- 
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paration by the punishment of the offenders, deferred 
giving sentence for seven or eight months, in hopes the 
parties might make it up in the mean time. Accordingly 
the clergyman and tradesman agreed to pay Mr. K—— a 
round sum, some say between five and six hundred pounds, 
to purchase their pardon, and were thereupon dismissed 
with a severe reprimand. The father was ordered to be 
set on the pillory three times in one month, once at the 
end of Cock Lane, and after that to be imprisoned two 
years ; Elizabeth, his wife, one year, and Frazer 
six months in Bridewell, and to be there kept to hard 
labour. 

The father appearing to be out of his mind at the time 
he was first to stand on the pillory, the execution of that 
part of his sentence was deferred to another oe 
as well as on other days of his standing there, t — 
lace took so much compassion of him, that, ins of 
using him ill, they made a handsome collection for him. 


Thus the Cock Lane Ghost came off undis- 
covered at last. But the circumstances atten- 
dant upon his manifestations appear to have 
rather disinclined him to further activity. We 
hear no more of him in England after the pil- 
lory scene. 

n 1806 the castle of Prince Hohenlohe, in 
Silesia, became the scene, not only of the well- 
precedented spirit-rapping, but of a new and in- 
convenient spirit manifestation upon chairs and 
tables. We abridge the story from Mrs. Eyre’s 
“ Night Side of Nature,” 

After the cam of the Prussians inst the 
French in the year 1806, the reigning Prince of Hohenlohe 
gave orders to Councillor Hahn, who was in his service, to 
proceed to Slawensick. At the same period, Charles Kern, 
of Kuntzlau was allowed to spend some time with Hahn, 
whilst awaiting his exchange. 

Hahn and Kern were lodged er in the same 
apartment of the castle, which was one on the first-floor, 
forming an angle at the back of the building, one side 
looking toward the north, and the other to the east. . . . 
During the first days of their residence in the castle, the 
two friends, living together in solitude, amused their long 
evenings with the works of Schiller, of whom they were 


both great admirers: and Hahn usually read aloud. 
Three days had thus uietly away, when, as they 
were sitting at the table, which stood in the middle of the 


room, about nine o'clock in the evening, their reading was 
interrupted by a small shower of lime, which fel! around 
them. looked at the ceiling, concluding it must 
have come thence, but could ve no abraded parts ; 
and whilst they were yet seeking to ascertain whence the 
lime had proceeded, there suddenly fell several larger 
ieces, which were quite cold, and aj as if they had 
onged to the external wall. At length concluding the 
lime must have fallen from some part of the wall, and 
givin; “p further inquiry, they went to bed, and slept 
quietly till morning, when, on awaking, they were some- 
what surprised at the quantity which strewed the floor, 
more especially as they could still discover no part of the 
walls or ceiling from which it could have fallen. But they 
thought no more of the matter till evening, when, instead of 
the lime ange nei ate ste re nee are 
struck Hahn. At the same time they heard heavy blows, 
sometimes below, and sometimes over their heads, like the 


sound of distant . Still attributing these sounds to 
natural causes, went to bed as usual, but the uproar 
prevented their , and each accused the other of oe- 

it by with his feet the foot-board 
of his bed, till, finding that the noise continued when they 


got out and stood together in the middle of the room, 
ed this was not the case. On the following 
evening a third noise was added, which resembled the faint 
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and distant beating of adrum. Upon this, they requested 
the governess of the castle to send them the key of the 
apartments above and below, which was brought them by 
her son ; and, whilst he and Kern went to make their inyes- 
tigations, Hahn remained in their own room. Above, they 
found an empty room ; below, a kitchen. They knocked, but 
the noise they made was very different to that which Hahn 
continued all the while to hear around him. When they 
returned, Hahn said jestingly, “* The place is haunted |” 
On this night, when they went to bed with a light burn- 
ing, they heard what seemed like a person walking about 
the room with slippers on, and a stick, with which he 
struck the floor as he moved step by step. Hahn con- 
tinued to jest, and Kern to laugh, at the oddness of these 
circumstances for some time, when they both, as usual, 
fell asleep, neither in the slightest degree disturbed by 
these events, nor inclined to attribute them to any super- 
natural cause. But on the following evening the affair 
became more inexplicable; various articles in the room were 
thrown about; knives, forks, brushes, caps, slippers, pad- 
locks,funnel, snuffers, soa thing, in short, that was 
moveable ; whilst lights from corner to corner, and 
thing was in confusion ; at the same time the lime 

fell, and the blows continued. Upon this, the two friends 
called up the servants, Knittel, the castle watch, and who- 
ever else was at hand, to be witnesses of these mysterious 
operations. In the morning all was quiet, and pony 
continued so till about an hour after midnight. One 
evening Kern, going into the above-mentioned chamber 
to fetch something, and hearing such an uproar that it 
almost drove him backward to the door, Hahn caught 
up the light, and both rushed into the room, where they 
found a large piece of wood lying close to the wains- 
cot. But supposing this to be the cause of the noise, 
who had set it in motion? For Kern was sure the 
door was shut, even whilst the noise was making; 
neither had there been any wood in the room. Frequently 
before their e the knives and snuffers rose from the 
table, and fell, after some minutes, to the ground; and 
Hahn’s large shears were once lifted in this manner be- 
tween him and one of the Prince’s cooks, and, falling to 
the ground, stuck into the floor, As some nights, however, 
passed quite quietly, Hahn was determined not to leave 
the rooms ; but when, for three weeks, the disturbance was 
so constant that they could get no rest, they resolved on re- 
moving their beds into the large room above, in hopes of 
once more enjoying a little quiet sleep. Their hopes were 
vain—the thumping continued as before ; and not only so, 
but articles flew about the room which they were quite 
sure they had left below. ‘They may fling as they will,” 
cried Hahn, “ sleep I must ;” whilst Kern began to un- 
dress, pondering on these matters as he walked up and 
down the room. Suddenly Hahn saw him stand, as if 
transfixed before the looking-glass, on which he had acei- 
dentally cast his eyes. He had so stood for some minutes, 
when he was seized with a violent trembling, and turned 
from the mirror with his face as white as death. Hahn, 
fancying the cold of the uninhabited room had seized him, 
hastened to throw a cloak over him; when Kern, who 
was naturally very cour: us, recovered himself, and 
related, though with trembling lips, that, as he had acci- 
dentally looked in the glass, he had seen a white female 
~~ looking out of it ; she was in front of his own image 
which he distinctly saw behind her. At first he could not 
believe his eyes; he thought it must be fancy, and for that 
reason he had stood so long ; but when he saw that the eyes 
of the figure moved, and looked into his, a shudder had seized 
him, and he had turned away. Hahn upon this advanced 
with firm steps to the front of the mirror, and called upon 
the apparition to shew itself to him; but he saw nothing, 
although he remained a quarter of an hour before the 
glass, and frequently repeated his exhortation. . ... - - 
One evening, in spite of all the drumming and fling- 
ing, Hahn was determined to sleep; but a heavy blow on 
the wall, close to his head, soon waked him from his slum- 
bers. A second time he went to sleep, and was awaked 
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by a sensation, as if some person had dipped his finger in 
water, and was sprinkling his face with it. He pretended 
to sleep again, whilst he watched Kern and Knittel, who 
were sitting at the table, the sensation of sprinkling re- 
turned ; but he could find no water on his face. 
* About this time Hahn had occasion to make a jour- 
as far as Breslau ; and when he returned he heard the 
t story of all. In order not to be alone in this 
mysterious chamber, Kern had engaged Hahn's servant, 
a man of about forty years of age, and of entire singleness 
of character, to stay with him. One night as Kern lay 
in his bed, and this man was standing near the glass door 
in conversation with him, to his utter amazement he be- 
held a jug of beer, which stood on a table in the room, at 
some distance from him, slowly lifted to a height of about 
three feet, and the contents poured into a ylass that was 
standing there also, until the latter was half full. The 
jug was then gently replaced, and the glass lifted and 
emptied, as by some one drinking ; whilst John, the ser- 
vant, exclaimed in terrified surprise, ‘Lord Jesus! it 
swallows !’ The glass was quietly replaced, and not a drop 
of beer was to be found on the floor. 


In 1835 a common case of spirit-rapping oc- 
curred at Trinity, about two miles from Edin- 


burgh. 

Captain Molesworth took the house of a Mr. Webster, 
who resided in the adjoining one, in May or June 1835 ; 
and when he had been in it about two months, he began 
to complain of sundry extraordinary noises, which, find- 
ing it impossible to account for, he took it into his head, 
strangely enough, were made by Mr. Webster. The latter 
naturally represented that it was not probable he should 
desire to damage the reputation of his own house, or drive 
his tenant out of it, and retorted the accusation. Still, as 
these noises and knockings continued, Captain M. not 
only lifted the boards in the room most infected, but ac- 
tually made holes in the wall which divided his residence 
from Mr. W.'s, for the purpose of detecting the delin- 
= course without success. Do what they would, 

e thing went on just the same, footsteps of invisible 

feet, knockings, and scratchings, and rustlings, first on 
one side, and then on the other, were heard daily and 
nightly. Sometimes this unseen agent seemed to be 
knocking to a certain tune, and if a question were ad- 
dressed to it which could be answered numerically, as, 
“How many people are there in this room ?” for example, 
it would answer by so many knocks. The beds, too, were 
occasionally heaved up, as if somebody were underneath, 
and where the knockings were the wall trembled visibly, 
but, search as they would, no one could be found. Captain 
Molesworth had had two daughters, one of whom, named 
Matilda, had lately died ; the other, a girl between twelve 
and thirteen, called Jane, was sickly, and generally kept 
her bed; and it was observed that wherever she was, 
these noises most frequently prevailed. 
_ The poor young lady died, orem out of the world, it 
is said, by the severe measures used whilst she was under 
suspicion ; and the persons that have since inhabited the 
house have experienced no repetition of the annoyance. 


_We must now cross the Atlantic, for the rap- 
ping spirit has done so before us. America 

long since distinguished herself as the 
officina of new creeds. Intelligent Americans 
at once account for and defend this proneness 
to take up new notions, by insisting upon the 
policy of dividing into many streams that 
natural fervor of superstition, which would 
otherwise raise up some dominant sect. 
Whether such a mode of action be likely to 
attain its object seems doubtful, when we in- 
stance the case of the Mormons, who have 
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already established themselves into a separate, 
and by no means a very tolerant state. 

Most of these “ notions,” however, are rather 
revivals of old impostures than altogether new 
inventions; and here, for the first time, the rap- 
ping spirit found himself at home. 

The spirit began his manifestations in the 
New World by knocking a run-away knock at 
the door of Mr. Michael Weekman, who, in 
the year 1847, occupied a house in the village 
of Hydeaville, in the township of Arcadia, 
Wayne County, New York. Mr. Weekman 
heard no more of the spirit; but at the end of 
the year the house passed into the hands of 
Mr. John D, Fox, whose family were the first 
apostles of spirit rapping in the United States. 

Mrs. Fox kept a Journal— 


On Friday night, we concluded to go to bed early, 
and not let it disturb us: if it came, we thought we 
would not mind it, but try and get a good night's rest. 
My husband was here on all these occasions, heard the 
noise, and helped search. It was very early when we 
went to bed on this night, hardly dark. We went to bed 
so early, because we had been deprived of so much of our 
rest that I was almost sick. 

My husband had not gone to bed when we first heard 
the noise on thisevening. Ihadjustlaiddown. It com- 
mence.! as usual. I knew it from all other noises I had ever 
heardin the house. The girls, who slept in the other bed in 
the room, heard the noise, and tried to make a similar noise 
by snapping their fingers. The youngest girl is about 
twelve years old. As fast as she made the noise with her 
hands or fingers, the sound was followed up in the room. 
It did not. sound different at that time, only it made the 
same number of sounds that the girl did. When she 
stopped, the sound itself stopped for a short time. 

e other girl, who is in her fifteenth year, then 
spoke in sport, and said, “* Now do just as I do. Count 
one, two, three, four,” &c., striking one hand in the other 
at the same time. The blows which she made were re- 
peated as before. It appeared to answer her by repeating 
every blow that she made. She only did so once, She 
then began to be startled; and then I spoke,and said to the 
noise, ** Count ten,” and then it made ten strokes or noises. 
Then I asked thé ages of my different children succes- 
sively, and it gave a number of raps, corresponding to the 
ages of my children. 

I then asked if it was a human being that was mak- 
ing the noise? and if it was, to manifest it by the s2mo 
noise. There was no noise. I then asked if it was a 
spirit? and if it was, to manifest it by two sounds, I 
heard two sounds as soon as the words were spoken. I 
then asked if an injured —_ to give me the sound, I 
then heard the rapping istinctly. I inquired if it was 
injured in this house? it rapped. Was the injurer 
living? same answer. I further understood that its re- 
mains were buried under the dwelling; that it was 31 
years of age, a male, and had left a family of five chil- 
dren, all living. Was the wife living? silence, Dead? 
rapping. How long since? two raps. 

ence it appears that up to this time sounds were 
only made when either an affirmative reply was intended, 
or numbers were designated. Subsequently, however, a 
more general attention having been awakened, and 
various means canvassed with a view to improve the 
mode of communication, a person present conceived ‘the 
idea of interrogating the sound-maker by means of the 
alphabet. Accordingly, the spirit was asked whether, if 
the alphabet were called over, it would rap for the letters 
composing its name? The reply was in the affirmative, 
and the name of “ Charles Rayn,” was spelled out. 
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A series of five raps, in quick succession, having been 
frequently noticed, it was ascertained, by question and 
experiment, that this was a si for the alphabet. 

us we arrive at the conclusion that, in this spirit- 
an affirmative is conveyed by a single rap 


though, phasized b a tive by 
aon a det the Tiphabet and may 


be called over vivd voce, or else in a printed form, laid 
upon a table, and the finger, or a pencil, slowly passed 
oboe it; when, on arriving at the required letter, a rap 
is heard ; the querist then recommences, until words and 
ssi epee ex sme to cera 

ice in . 
Soom of faith popularly accorded to these manifesta- 
tions. 

The demonstration rapidly progressed. No 
longer were the mysterious sounds confined to 
Hydesville. Catherine Fox, the youngest 
daughter, went to Auburn, and thither the 
rappings followed her. So quickly spread 
the rappist belief, that the people of the state 
formed themselves everywhere into magnetic 
circles, that is to say, small assemblies, caer. | 
periodically, and each having its recogni 
medium. Philadelphia rejoices in three hun- 
dred of these societies, and it is calculated that 
there are at least 30,000 media in the United 
States. The most curious part of the affair, 
however, is, that the multitudes have adopted 
these oracles into their most familiar daily ex- 
perience, and use them as they do the post- 
office and the ph. Persons come into 
the medium with ordinary business faces, sum- 
mon their spirit, ask their em and go off 
again as well satisfied as if they had received 
their answer by letter from their Liverpool cor- 
respondent. 

f course our American friends had many 
consultations upon the matter. Here are a few 


of the experiments : 

Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman was the next to propound 
inquiries, which, contrary to the usual custom, he ex- 
pressed audibly, so as to be heard by the ladies and the 
whole company. Having fixed in his mind the name of 
an individual, he asked, “ Did he live in New York?” 
Noanswer. “In Baltimore? In Cambridge? In Bos- 
ton?”— three distinct raps. Mr. T. continued, “* Was 
he a lawyer? A merchant? A physician? A clergy- 
man?” ocks. ‘Was hean Episcopalian? A Pres- 
byterian? A Unitarian ?”—going over the names of the 
principal sects. No answer. At the s tion of a 

. Mr. T. asked, “Was he a Christian?” 
oie. Mr. T. then asked the age of the person in a 
series of tens. 


** Was he twenty years old at the time of 
his death? Washethirty? Fifty? Sixty?” Knocks. 
“Has he left a family 2” . “Children?” 
Knocks. “Five? Three? Two?” Knocks. “ Did 
he die in Boston? In Philadelphia? In Albany? In 
Northampton ? ?” Knocks. “ Did he die 
of consumption? Of fever? Ofcholera? Of old age?” 


The person in the querist's mind was the late Rev. Dr. 
Channing, of Boston, who died, as stated, at Bennington, 
(ve) while on a journey. It may be remarked that, for 


last years of his life, Dr. Channing disclaimed all sec- 
tarian names, preferring to be called only Christian ; 
and, though under seventy, had nearly exhausted his 
physicial powers. 

e Rev. Dr. Hawkes was less successful in obtaining 
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ies, and, after a short period, gave way to Dr. J. W. 
Francis, who was welcomed with a general roll of knock- 
ings, from the mysterious agents seeming to claim the 
privilege of old and intimate acquaintance. With his 
proverbial urbanity, seating himself, as if at the bed-side 
of a patient, Dr. F. asked, in terms of the most insinua- 
ti dness, whether the spirits present would converse 
with any member of the company? Would they vouch- 
safe to s to his illustrious friend, the world-renowned 
author, Mr. Cooper? Would they converse with the 
great American poet, Mr. Bryant? To these flattering 
invitations no reply was given. Would they speak to so 
humble an individual as himself? Loud knocks. Dr. F, 
then asked, fixing on a person, ‘“‘ Was he an American ? 
Was he an Englishman? Was he aScotchman?” The 
knocks were loud and unanimous. “Was he a mer- 
chant? Washealawyer? Washeanauthor?” Loud 
knocks. “Was he a poet?” Yes, in distinct knocks. 
** Will you tell his name?” Here the spirits called for 
the alphabet. by sounds intelligible to the ghost-seers. 
It then spelled out B-u-r—when the company indiscreetly, 
but spontaneously, interrupted, by crying out “ Robert 
Burns.” This was the true answer. 

Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper was then requested to enter 
into the supramundane sphere, and proceeded to interro- 
gate the spirits with the most imperturbable self-posses- 
sion and deliberation. After several desultory questions, 
from which no satisfactory answers were obtained, Mr. C. 
commenced a new series of inquiries. ‘Is the person I 
inquire about a relative?” Yes, was at once indicated 
by the knocks. “A near relative?” Yes. “A man?” 
No answer. “A woman?” Yes. “A daughter? A 
mother? A wife?” No answer. “A sister?” Yes. 
Mr. C. then asked the number of years since her death. 
To this an answer was given in rapid and indistinct raps, 
some counting 45, others 49, 54, &c. After considerable 
perloying, as to the manner in which the question should 

answered, the consent of the invisible interlocutor was 

iven to knock the years so slowly that they might be 

istinctly counted. This was done. Knock—knock— 
knock—for what seemed over a minute, till the mumber 
amounted to fifty, and was unanimously announced by 
the company. r. C. now asked, ** Did she die of con- 
sumption,” naming several diseases, to which no answer 
was given. ‘Did she die by accident?” Yes. ‘“ Was 
she killed by lightning? Was she shot? Was she lost 
at sea? Did she fall from a carriage? Was she thrown 
from a horse?” Yes. 

Mr. Cooper did not pursue his inquiries any further, 
and stated to the company that the answers were correct, 
the person alluded to by him being a sister, who, just 
fifty years ago the present month, was killed by being 
thrown from a horse. 

The evening was now far advanced, and it was not 
thought desirable to continue the colloquies any further. 
At the suggestion of several gentlemen, the ladies re- 
moved from the sofa, where they had sat during the 
evening, and remained standing in another part of the 
room. The knockings were now heard on the doors at both 
ends of the room, producing a vibration on the panels which 
was felt by every one who touched them. 


They called up the ghosts of all the Modern 
ts, Southey, Shelley, Coleridge, and others. 
he ghosts indited very creditable verses. We 
quote Shelley’s because they are the shortest. 
“ Man hath no power 
To bind the spirit here. Immutable and pure 
Are laws that move us in our Spirit-home. 
We have no Word of God save holiest page 
Of Nature’s book, spread out in panoramic view. 
Here I am blest—” 
_ Weare sorry to see that Shelley’s theology 
is so little improved. 
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Then they summoned Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Calvin, and Benjamin Franklin. Wash- 
ington appears to have grown very anile. 
He bids the living world to “be pure, have 
holy and God-like views, and in proportion you 
will progress ;” and mouths and drivels very 
much in the mountebank style. John Calvin is 
evidently turned Swedenborgian, since his death. 
That crack-brained baron of mighty genius has 
been converting Calvin,* and made him to 
answer in paraphrase of Swedenborg’s own trea- 
tise, “on heaven and hell.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with not a very characteristic impetuosity, 
comes forth uncalled for; and when the au- 
thenticity of his letter is questioned, boldly 
offers to sign it ! 

A parchment is placed upon a table, and 
“ Peace, but not without freedom,” is the scn- 
timent (so novel, so practical, so all-important, 
as to carry intrinsic proof of its being the sub- 
ject of a special revelation) found written upon 
it, subscribed by fifty-six autographs of Spirits ! 

Mr. Edward P. Fowler was the medium who 
produced this result. Mr. Fowler’s lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. The ag that 
scared the rapping-spirit from Cock Lane has 
not emigrated to New York. 

This New York Circle has been especially 
favoured. 

Persons at the circle have been une y turned 
round with the chairs in which they were sitting, and 
moved to and from the table; chairs and sofas have 
suddenly started from their positions against the wall, 
and moved forward to the centre of the room, when they 
were required in the formation of the circle; the persons 
in the circle have each successively lifted his own side of 
the table, and the invisible power has raised the opposite 
side correspondingly ; occasionally the spirits have raised 
the table entirely, and sustained it in air, at a distance 
of from one to three feet from the floor, so that all could 
satisfy themselves that no person in the flesh was touch- 
ing it; lights of various colours have been produced in 
dark rooms ; the table has often been rocked with great 
Violence, and suddenly—and unexpectedly to the whole 





* Perhaps attention has not been sufficiently drawn to 
the fact that the rappists are after all but Swedenborgians. 
In his “ Universal Theology,” that mighty philosopher— 
of whom the multitude remember only the madness—de- 


- Clares that he “has conversed with Apostles, departed 


Popes, Emperors, and Kings; with the late reformers of 
the church, Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon, and with 
others from distant countries.” Again, he says, ‘“ After 
death a man is so little changed that he even does not 
know but he is living in the present world. He eats and 
drinks (witness the scene in the castle of Prince Hohen- 
lohe), and even enjoys conjugal delight ‘as in this world. 
- ++ Inaword, there is in the spiritual world all and 
every thing that there is in the natural world, but in heaven 
such —— are in an infinitely more perfect state.” Calvin 
was made by the Yankee medium to talk very much in this 
strain. The Swedenborg:ans are a numerous and wealthy 
sect even in London. A bookseller in Queen Strect, 
Holborn, devotes himself entirely to the sale of their writ- 
ings, and few people have an idea how numerous these 
modicums of insanity are, nor how industriously they are 
disseminated. 


company—it has been instantly arrested and held firm 
and immovable, with the upper surface inclined to an 

angle of some forty-five degrees, when the lamp, pencils, — 
and other objects on the table, would slide or roll to the 
very edge, and there remain fixed as if rivetted to the 
table; a man has been suspended in, and conveyed 
through, the air, in all a distance of fifty feet or more. 


All the simpering dandies, and pretty Misses, 
and ladies whose large beautiful eyes shew their 
best when opened in wonder, have been sitting 
round Belgravian Tables with little fingers 
linked and with Mrs. Hayden to conjure; but 
never yet in this lagging England has a table 
sprung three feet in the air and remained there 
in a comfortable and quiescent state. Never, 
so far as we know, has a dandy been carried 
out of window and deposited fifty feet off, on 
the grass of Eaton Square. There has been 
faith enough to remove mountains; but the 
miserable results have been to set a spinning a 
few easy rolling loo tables, some empty hats, 
and a considerable number of empty heads. 

We have now tracked this rapping-spirit in 
many of his wanderings, and have shewn histo- 
rically that when he told a questioner that “This 
new ability to communicate with the spirit world 
is in consequence of an improvement in the hu- 
man family, for the human race have become 
more refined and susceptible to impression from 
the spiritual world than formerly ” (Sights and 
Sounds, p. 443)—we have proved historically, 
we say, that when the rapping-spirit said this 
he had forgotten his own antecedent doings in 
Cock Lane, and in Silesia, and was in fact justi- 
fying the opinion entertained by that shrewd old 
American woman who told Mr. Sargent (Sights 
and Sounds, p. 447) that “ the spirits would tell 
lies, for she had found them out in falsehood— 
and she didn’t want to have any thing to do 
with them.” 

But it is time to re-produce our rapping 
spirit in England, where, after his long expa- 
triation, and his unfortunate fiasco in Cock 
Lane, he might very naturally, at first, feel a 
little nervous. If the rapping spirit should 
happen to be one of the Demons of Plato—one 
of those immaterial beings struck off by the 
Demiurgus from the great soul of the world— 
he may possibly have imbibed also the chro- 
nology of the mighty mystic; might believe 
that the great equinoxial year had rolled round, 
and the same series of events would turn over 
again. In that case our spirit might dread to 
become embodied again in some sexton of St. 
Sepulchre’s, and stand again in a pillory near 
Smithfield. True it is, that, according to 
Tycho Brahe, the great year consists of 25,816 
small years; but then even time moves faster 
in this go-a-head age. 

It was reserved for a Mr. Stone, a Yankee 
gentleman neat, i a profession whereof 
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Mr. Barnum is the type, to establish the first 
spiritual introduction-house in England. The 
Matrimonial Alliance Company has, we be- 
lieve, proved only a sorry speculation; but 
folks are much more inclined to hold conver- 
sations with old acquaintances of the next 
world, than to contract engagements with 
a denizen of this. Mr Stone brought with him 
a Mrs. Hayden, who had acquired a reputation 
in America of being a medium rather under 
than above the average force. He established 
this lady, with her husband, ina ~~ comfort- 
able house, No. 22, Queen Anne Street, and 
having done all the proper Barnum-like busi- 
ness of advertising, puffing, and lionizing, he 

ushed her into a very profitable practice. He 
is, as we hear, gone hes again to seek for a 
second medium of still greater power. 

Of Mrs. Hayden we wish to speak with 
every respect. Her manners are very good, 
and her conduct perfectly open and above- 
board. Ifshe be an impostor, she is only so 
_ in the sense in which the conjuror was an im- 
postor who failed to squeeze himself into a 
quart bottle. Her cleverness and exquisite 
tact can be disputed by none who have wit- 
nessed her performances. 

These are of two kinds, privateand public. If 
etsadiaithetativendeeavccention sounxicus 
to have his doubts resolved in private, he be- 
ve sen yn to Queen Anne Street, and 

ving deposited a guinea, he is seated at a table, 
a pe with the letters of the alphabet printed 
in two lines, and the numerals in a third line, 
is put into his hand, Mrs. Hayden places her- 
self at the same table, and the séance begins. 
Mrs. Hayden puts her hand upon the table, 
and, looking downwards, asks, “ Are there any 
spirits present?” “ Will the spirits be kind 
enough to manifest their presence in the usual 
manner?’ “Is the spirit present who pro- 
mised to communicate with me to-day ?” One 
of these sentences is repeated about every three 
minutes, and then a dead pause. The querist, 
at the end of a quarter of an hour, becomes 
excited and impatient—the lady becomes more 
frequent and earnest in her expostulations. 
Suddenly—hark !—the visitor holds his breath 
~—yes, there is a rap—a low faint sound, like 
the very light tap of a pencil upon paper, be- 
comes audible from under the table. “I knew 
they would not fail me,” exclaims the medium. 
“Now ask whether there are any spirits pre- 
sent who wish to hold correspondence with 
you.” The question is asked and answered by 
a quick succession of little sharp taps; where- 
upon the visitor instantly conceives himself to 
be in the presence of an infinite number of in- 
habitants of the unseen world. If he wishes 
to hear any thing extraordinary he should give 
himself up in perfect good faith to this convic- 


tion. Let him put his philosophy in his pocket 
for the moment, mt have the faith of a 
child. 

Now think of a friend departed. “ Is the 
spirit whom I want to speak to present?” If 
the querist be a widow in her fresh weeds, 
her heart leaps to her throat as the single rap 
answers her question, for it is her husband’s 
ghost who exists invisible before her: except 
in very early widowhood, we notice that relicts, 
who have not yet reached their grand climac- 
teric, prefer to converse with the ghost of a 
mother or a sister. “ Will the spirit spell his 
name ?” 

Five distinct raps. 

“That means the alphabet,” explains the 
medium. 

Now does the visitor take the pencil and 
= to each letter upon the card before her. 

ver and anon a rap is heard, which indicates 
the pencil is now upon the letter required. 
This letter is written down, and the process re- 
commenced, until the word or sentence re- 
quired to be communicated has been completed. 

If the querist be of a gentle, flexible, faith- 
giving mind, the = seldom fail to reply 
to the questions with a rapidity and accuracy 
that overwhelm the mind with astonishment, 
awe, and terror. The most difficult names are 
spelt without hesitation, dates are given, events 
are told, the most sacred secrets are rendered 
up: all the knowledge that was held in com- 
mon by the departed mortal and the person 
now questioning, is spelt upon the card, and 
told with the utmost accuracy. Unbelief melts 
into doubt, and doubt fades away and gives 
place to belief, belief hardens into strong con- 
viction. The hysteric lady, as she rushes across 
the foot-pavement and throws herself back 
sobbing in her carriage, has no more doubt that 
she has been talking to her dead husband, than 
she has that her veil is of crape, or her eyes full 
of tears. 

One would not summon the ghost of a man 
or woman one would not wish to see if in 
life. The private séances are for the most part 
domestic in their character. Husbands, fa- 
thers, sisters, daughters, bring softened hearts 
to the interview, and these are never disap- 
pointed. 

Other emotions also are here gratified. A 
strong predisposition to believe may be pro- 
duced by other causes. In making _ these 
inquiries we must be frank-hearted and open 
to conviction ; and when is this state of mind 
eae so easily as when the conclusion to 

» drawn is one we would wish to be true? 

We shall cite here the testimony of a re- 
generator of the human race—a man who all 

is long life has been too wise to believe the 
Scriptures, and who seems scarcely to have 
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believed in a God. Robert Owen has not 
been a credulous man, or rather, perhaps, his 
credulity has hitherto been so drawn upon for a 
thorough belief in himself, that he has had not a 
whit to spare for belief in any thing else. This 
sceptical philosopher has had fourteen private 
sittings with Mrs. Hayden. He shall himself 
tell the result. 


While conversing with Mrs. Hayden, and while we 
were both standing before the fire, and talking of our 
mutual friends, suddenly raps were heard on a table at 
some distance from us, no one being near to it. I was 
surprised ; and as the raps continued, and appeared to 
indicate a strong desire to attract attention, I asked what 
was the meaning of the sounds. Mrs. Hayden said they 
were made by spirits anxious to communicate with some 
one, and she would inquire who they were. They re- 
plied to her, by the alphabet, that they were friends of 
mine who were desirous to communicate with me. Mrs. 
Hayden then gave me the alphabet and pencil, and I 
found, according to their own statements, that the spirits 
were those of my mother and father. I tested their 
truth by various questions, and their answers, all correct, 
surprised me exceedingly. I have since had twelve 
séances, some of long continuance, and during which I 
have asked a considerable number of questions; to all of 
which, with one exception, I have had prompt and true 
answers, so far as the past and present, and very rational 
replies as to the future; but these last have to be tested 
by time. The exception was my own error, discovered 
afterwards. 

In mixed societies, with conflicting minds, I have seen 
very confused answers given ; but I believe, in all these 
cases, the errors have arisen from the state of mind of the 

uirer. 

e following are some of the answers which I have 
had from the invisible agents said by themselves to be the 
spirits of departed relatives and friends, and of others 
whom I never saw, but whom I wished to consult. 

At one Sitting. 

Q. Are there many spirits present ?—A. ‘ No.” 

Q. How many ?—A. * Two.” 

Q. Who are they, and will you name them by the 
alphabet ?—A. “ Wife;” and “Mary Owen,” (my 
youngest daughter.) 

Q. What object have the spirits at this period, in 
oa 3 manifesting themselves to us?—A. “ To reform the 
world. 

Q. Can I materially promote this object ?—A. “ You 
can assist in promoting it.” 

Q. Shall I be aided by the spirits to enable me to suc- 
ceed ?—A. * Yes.” 

Q. Shall I devote the remainder of my life to this 
mission ?—A. * Yes.” 

Q. Shall I hold a public meeting to announce to the 
world these proceedings, or shall they be made known 
through the British Parliament ?—A. ‘*Through the 
British Parliament.” 

_ Q. Shall I also apply for an investigation of this sub- 
ject to the Congress of the United States ?—A. “ Yes.” 

‘ ¢. Through the present American Ambassador? A. 

es. 

_Q. When shall I next hear from my family in Ame- 
rica ?—A. “ Next week.” This answer has proved to be 
correct. 

At another sitting, soon after its commencement, Mr. 
Smith, Editor of the «« Family Herald,” and a gentleman 
unknown to me, came in, and I was about to desist from 
my inquiries, and to leave them ; but Mr. Smith, whom 
T had long known, was very urgent that I should proceed 
pode the questions I intended, and I therefore pro- 


Previous to their entrance, on its being announced that 
a spirit was present, I had asked— 

Q. What spirit is present?—A. By the alphabet, 
* Benjamin Franklin.” 

Q. How shall I know you from other spirits, or 
that you are truly the spirit of Benjamin Franklin ?— 
A. “I will give three distinct raps.” And three dis- 
tinct raps were given.* 

Q. Is it true that conditions can be created, through 
man’s agency, by which all may be made to become good, 
wise, and happy ?—A. ‘ Yes.” 

Q. Are the conditions which I have had so long in my 
mind for this purpose, those which are the best calculated 
to make all good, wise, and happy 7—A. * Yes.” 

Q. What spirit, or spirits, can and will assist and 
advise me in accomplishing this change ?—A. “ All 
will.” 

At this period of the sitting, as I found Mr. Smith 
could hear the raps more easily than I could, I gave him 
the pencil, and requested he would take down the answers. 
And the following are copied from his notes. 

Q. Have I, as has been said, some particular guar- 
dian angels ?—A. *“ Yes.” 

Q. Will you name them by the alphabet ?—A. ** Mary 
Owen,” ‘Anne Caroline Owen,” (my daughters de- 
ceased). ** Robert Owen,” (my father’s name). ‘ Anne 
Williams,” (my mother’s maiden name). 

Q. Have I been assisted in my writings for the public 
by any wpe 4 spirit 7—A. * Yes.” 

Q. What spirit ?—A. “Gop.” 

(This reply was made in such a manner as to ereate a 
peculiarly awful impression on those present). 

¢. mo I continue to be assisted by the same spirit ? 
—A. “Yes.” 


Upon these solemn facts Mr. Owen thus 
reflects :— 


Until the commencement of this investigation, a few 
weeks since, I believed that all things are eternal, but 
that there is a constant change in combinations and their 
results, and that there was no personal or conscious exist- 
ence after death. 

By investigating the history of these manifestations in 
America, and subsequently through these proceedings of an 
American medium, by whose peculiar organization mani- 
festations are obtained, I have been compelled, contrary 
to my previous strong convictions, to believe in a future 
conscious state of life, existing in a refined material, or 
what is called a spiritual state. 


Suppose the spirits had answered, “‘ Woe unto 
thee, Robert Owen! Thou arta foolish old man, 
who believest not in the Saviour of the world, 
but puttest trust in a conjuror. Thou art but 
an incarnate vanity, and thy best thoughts are 
but as the dreams of a drunken man”—had 
the spirits answered thus, the evidence of their 
spirituality would have been just as strong, 
and we should be sorry for a moment to 
suspect that Robert Owen would not have been 
equally converted to a belief in a future state. 
How say you, shrewd Mrs. Hayden? Would 
this so have happened ? 

But Mrs. Hayden is no vulgar Canidia. 
She does not chant her spells only in secrecy. 
She walks forth in open day, and works her 
miracles before the world. For a proper con- 

* We humbly submit to Mr. Owen that this is not 
quite conclusive evidence ¥ _ 
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sideration she attends evening parties with her 
spirits. 

You are dining, for instance, with Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. When you ascend to the drawing- 
room you find a new face among the ladies ; 
an intelligent, mobile, not undesirable face, 

robably at the moment pushed forward 
in rather voluble conversation. There is some- 
thing a little not quite bon ton in the lady’s 
manner, and there are grammatical difficulties 
in her phraseology ; but we must allow for the 
peculiarities of ke position. Moreover, she 
mixes in so many circles! Perhaps she has 
just been en rapport with Colonel Crockett, or 

as been charged with bad grammar by Cob- 
bett’s ghost, who has been “running a saw” 
upon her. However, she is lively, agreeable, 
intelligent, and well-looking ; so, spirits or no 
spirits, we have no cause to be displeased with 
our new acquaintance. She is of course intro- 
duced as “ Mrs. Hayden, the American me- 
dium.” 

There is a large loo-table in the middle of the 
back drawing-room, and Mrs. Hayden is re- 
clining in a comfortable chair at about three 
feet distance from it. Mrs. Leo Hunter is 
seated on one side of her, and a sentimental- 
looking young lady is on the other—a lion of 
unmistakeable pretensions, who is bearded all 
over to conceal his ugliness, and who speaks very 
bad English, with a strong German accent, 
leans upon her chair, and struggles to mono- 
polize her attention. But—a lauvre—’Tis 
time the performance should begin. 

Mrs. Hayden now draws her chair forward 

uite up to the table, takes up a white China- 
silk scarf that lay in her lap, and spreads it 
over the back of her chair, passes her hand 
down to the knee, as though to smooth her 
dress, and then settles herself toher work. Of 
course our idea of the audience is quite ima- 
ginary: we describe Mrs. Hayden, however, 
exactly as we have seen her. These movements 
are all natural enough. We only record them 
as an observation for future observers. 

The German gentleman, who tells the com- 
pany that he is a convert after long investiga- 
tion, and that, in fact, he is himself a medium, 
and who is evidently one of those fetch-and- 
carry tame animals of society who run to and 
fro between drawing-rooms and circulating 
libraries—the German gentleman demands 

nm, ink, and paper, writes out the alphabet 

m A to Z, Ley the numerals from 1 to 0. 
Mrs. Hayden’s fair round face and twinkling 
eyes move round the circle as she places her 
hands upon the table and begs that the com- 
pany will not disturb her by conversation. 

hen she addresses her supernatural friends, 
who make it their peculiar habit to live always 
under a table ; and after long expectation some 


one hears a faint knock. The ice once broken, ~ 
the little just audible sounds become more 
frequent. The alphabet is asked for in the 
usual way. Mrs. Hunter takes the pencil 
and the German’s alphabet. A knock arrests 
her hand as she points to “S,” another as she 
points to “I,” a third as she points to “ L,” 
and so on, until the full word “ Silence” has 
been spelt. Mrs. Hayden looks on the paper 
all the time with a quiet smile, and remarks 
that the spirits are quite right—it is impossible 
to proceed amid such a buzz of conversation. 

And now numerous candidates take paper 
and pencil in hand, summon a spirit by a wish, 
and ask the initial letter of his name. Some 
are very wrong, some are quite right. The 
majority are certainly altogether wrong, but a 
fully sufficient number are right to demonstrate 
that it cannot be by mere random guesses that 
the results are obtained. Those who get wrong 
answers are usually inclined to sneer, and are 
scowled upon and scolded at by the busy and 
enthusiastic German. Those who get right 
answers declare how wonderful it is, and be- 
lieve in the spirits right off. Then comes the 
turn of thesentimental young lady onthe left. She 
throws up her fine eyes and thinks of a friend, 
a departed companion of her tenderest woes. 
With tremulous hand and expectant heart she 
passes her pencil over the letters until she 
reaches “ § ;” a tiny rap is heard, the letter is 
noted down, and the alphabet is recommenced, 
the young lady looking astonishment and awe 
through all her features. This time, however, 
she pauses in the middle of the alphabet, and 
says that the proper letter has been passed— 
recommences, “A,” rap, the “A” is noted 
down. Again, “ B,” rap, the “B” is noted 
down. Again, “ Y,” wrong, try again. Again, 
“ E,” right, the “E” is noted. “L,” right. 
“L,” right again. “A,” right. The letters 
form “Sabella.” The other name is Macintyre, 
and is spelt out with only three mistakes. 
Sabella Macintyre was the name of the young 
lady’s deceased friend. 


Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant— 


but the demonstration is complete; Mrs. 
Hayden rises and the séance is ended. The 
German is in extasies, the sentimental young 
lady in tears, about one-third of the company 
are seen to smile, and the rest are in a great 
passion with them. 

Sometimes the exhibition ends with a little 
table-turning ; but as Mrs. Hayden has wisely 
disconnected her spirit-rappings from her table- 
turnings, and, seeing that it can be accomplished 
without her aid, very prudently attributes this 
phenomenon to magnetism or other natural 
causes, we shall not notice this just at 
present. 
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Now all the people present at this séance, 
from the gesticulating German to the wary old 
judge, who could not get one intelligible answer 
to his questions, will agree in this proposition 
—the curious results they have just witnessed 
were produced either by natural or supernatural 
agency. 

Let us take the latter hypothesis first. We 
will assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
agency was supernatural. Well, of what nature 
is this supernatural agency? How is this to be 
determined ? Clearly not by the testimony of 
the spirits themselves, for we know that there 
are evil spirits as well as good ones, Lying 
spirits were allowed to go forth and deceive 
the prophets of Ahab ; the familiar spirits with 
whom Manasseh dealt could not have been 
spirits from heaven ; scriptural authority is not 
wanting to shew that the oracles of the ancients 
were but the inspirations of demons ; the spirits 
whom our Saviour cast out were not messengers 
from on high, but devils. If we are to admit 
that the age of miracles is returned, we must 
accept all the circumstances of the ancient 
miracles, and must admit of supernatural 

cy for evil as well as for good. By their 
deeds, then, shall ye know them. We cannot 
take their own testimony ; for the first act of the 
evil one upon earth was to represent himself as 
a harmless snake. One test is evident—this 
supernatural agency cannot be Christian. The 
spirit that declared himself through the Ameri- 
can medium to be Shelley avows his infidelity— 

“ We have no word of God, save holiest page 

Of nature’s book, spread out in panoramic view.” 

The spirit that declared itself to Robert Owen 
to be one of his daughters was not only an anti- 
Christian, but a Socialist spirit; for Robert 
Owen, although no longer a materialist, still 
avows himself to be an infidel: yet Robert 
Owen is told by this supernatural agent that his 
Socialist doctrines are the only means of rege- 
nerating society, that he is aided by guardian 
angels, and that he is inspired by Gop!!! 

If, then, Christianity be true, and if these 
rappings are produced by supernatural means, 
they must be effected by the direct agency of 
the evil one. Either Mrs. Hayden is an im- 
postor, or she is raising tHe Devit in our 
drawing-rooms, and introducing her votaries in 
Queen Anne Street to direct communion with 
the enemy of mankind. It was either a trick 
and a juggle, or it was a fiend that took the 
name of Percy Byshe Shelley, that spakein the 
name of Franklin, and that spelt out the name 
of Sabella Macintyre. 

The utmost stretch of credulity in the pheno- 
mena produced by these rappites can get no 
further than this—that testimony inconsistent 
with the truth of Christianity has been produced 
by supernatural means, 
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Perhaps our fair, and sensitive, and all-trust- 
ing readers may now be tempted to proceed with 
us in better temper to examine the other mem- 
ber of our alternative, namely, that these effects 
were produced by perfectly natural means. 

In the first place, these phenomena have 
none of the characteristics of a miracle. The 
strong improbabilities of a spirit conversing 
with men by means of a tap upon a piece of 
furniture, lie upon the surface of the case, and 
would be quite sufficient to convince any rea- 
soning mind that the performance can be no 
more than a conjuring trick, But the spirits 
are often wrong. Surely it would be a much 
greater miracle that a spirit should be deceived 
in the spelling of a word, than that a mortal 
should be deceived as to the presence of a spirit. 
Moreover, these spiritual manifestations are 
barren of results. Nothing has ever been told 
by them which required the least supernatural 
knowledge to tell. Zoroaster, Mahomet, even 
Mokanna, nay, Swedenborg himself, in his 
madness—every false pretender to revelation 
has had some real mundane genius in his reve- 
lations ; but these upholstery supernaturals have 
not only never taught us any lesson of wisdom, 
but they have never shewn themselves equal in 
intelligence to a sensible mortal. They have 
only spoken the mouthing of a mounte- 
banks : they have said just what the medium 
might have been expected to say, had he tried 
to say something fine. Compare this miracle 
with the test we proposed at the commence- 
ment of this paper, and we shall find that there 
is no one particular in which it varies from the 
commonest conjuring trick—no one point in 
which it agrees with a true miracle. 

But then, how is it done? Gently! Surely 
it is not necessary, in order to prove that a 
performance is not supernatural, to shew how 
it is accomplished. We confess we have no 
idea how it is that coins fall into the suspended 
glass box at the moment M. Robin commands 
them so to do; we have no exact notion how 
every conjuror manages to pour fifty different 
liquors out of the same glass bottle, or how the 
pudding is cooked in the hat; but we hope we 
are not therefore bound to believe these things 
to be done by the agency of spirits. If any 
thing is presented to our senses which is unex- 
plainable by our experience, the proper conclu- 
sion is, not that it isa miracle, but that it is the 
result of some natural law unknown to the be- 
holder, or that it is a deception. When Strabo 
heard the sound proceeding from the vocal 
statue of Memnon . very wisely believed only 
that it proceeded from the action of the air 
upon the stone, in some manner which he could 
not explain, or that it was produced by some 
one of the assistant priests. That Strabo was 
right in his unbelief we all now know. 
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As a matter of curiosity, we shall try to 
explain the manner in which this rapping 
trick is done; but whether our explanation 
should happen to be true or false will have no 
bearing upon the evidence that this és a trick, 
and nothing more. 

As to the production of the sounds, we need 
scarcely pause to account for them. Any one 
in the company could, with half-an-hour’s prac- 
tice, and by a dozen different contrivances, pro- 
duce raps at pleasure, just as well as any me- 
dium in England or America. A friend of ours 
can do it perfectly by flipping his great toe 
against the next toe, which is certainly the most 
artistic and undiscoverable method, when the 
conformation of the performer will favour it : 
but the soles of the boots flipped together, or 
a castanet under the knee—all or any of these, 
or of a hundred other contrivances, would pro- 
duce the raps. Nor, indeed, would there be 
the least difficulty in managing that the sounds 
should appear to come from any part of the 
room. It is, however, absurd to labour this 
point. If any one is so ignorant as to believe 
there is any thing difficult in the mere pro- 
duction of the raps, we recommend him or her 
to spend an hour in reading Sir David Brew- 
ster’s Letters on Natural Magic. 

But how is that sequence of raps which in- 
dicates words produced? Simply by great 
ee and shrewdness of observation in 
the medium. It is only excitable and ex- 
cited persons who succeed; and such persons 
invariably indicate, and cannot avoid indicating 
to a quick eye, when the pencil is pointing to 
the letter they expect. 

The mode of action of the immaterial upon 
the material part of man is still as much a 
mystery as at the moment of the first exercise 
of human volition, when Adam sprang up- 
wards from the earth to receive the blessing 
of his maker. John Bovee Dods, the most 
elaborately impudent of the Yankee mesmerists, 
settles it at once by telling us that “electricity 
is the agent which the soul employs to ¢on- 
tract and relax the muscles, and to produce all 
the veluntary and involuntary motions of the 
body.” This may or may not be so, for all 
that we or Mr. Dods can tell; but if so, we 
are just as much at a loss to know how the 
soul acts upon eleetricity, as we were to discover 
how the soul acts upon the muscles: in fact, 
we know nothing of this but from its results. 
These results are, however, open to common 
observation. There is naturally so strong a 
sympathy between the emotions of the soul 
and the nerves and muscles, that every passing 
sentiment is mirrored upon the countenance 
and vibrates through the body. Hold the 
pulse of a child while he silently reads a list 
of names wherein, at long intervals, occur 
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those of persons whom he loves and others 
whom he fears; there -will be no difficulty 
whatever in noting, by the altered vibrations, 
when it is that the names known to him are 
passing through his mind. This is a common 
experiment, and, in the hands of a person 
practised to a delicate measurement of pulsa- 
tions, it never fails. This sympath'y between 
mind and matter is, however, greater or less 
according to the greater force or delicacy of 
organization. A strong man, or a strong 
mind, may govern, restrain, or even altogether 
neutralize it by an effect of volition—by a 
powerful wILt, disciplined to acquire empire 
over the muscles, and watchful to retain it. 
The Stoics made this discipline of the will the 
basis of their philosophy: the Red tribes of 
America pursued the same object with still 
greater success. It was wittily said of Prince 
Talleyrand, that if you kicked him hard behind, 
and then looked into his face, you would see 
there only the habitual placid smile. A mind 
is weak or stfong in proportion as the WILL 
is more or less capable of governing the in- 
voluntary emotions. 

The attraction of woman lies in the delicacy 
of her organization : her springs of action are 
in her affections—her involuntary impulses. 
The power of man lives in the strength of his 
intellect— the energy of a will disciplined by 
thought to control his instincts. Work these 
truths out, and we see at once why it is that 
the most loveable women and the most foolish 
men are easily read by Mrs. Hayden, and form 
the bulk of her dupes. 

When we are told, therefore, that certain 
persons enly are capable of conversing with 
the spirits, the plain English of the phrase is, 
that persons of weak or undisciplined minds 
make manifest, to a keen and practised ob- 
server, either by a pause or tremulous motion, 
or an expression of countenance, when the 
pencil is pointing to the letter which is ex- 
pected to be indicated by a rap. 

All the known facts are exactly in confor- 
mity with this explanation. During one of 
Mrs. Hayden’s séances, wherein she had made 
some extraordinary hits, and gained a great 
many converts, the writer of this paper took 
the card, with the following result :— 

The first essay was with the alphabet— 
standing behind Mrs. Hayden’s chair, and ques- 
tioning aloud. 

Q. Is the individual I am thinking of present ?—A. 
An affirmative rap. 

Q. Will you spell his name ?—A. N. K. P. L. J. 

Q. What did he die of —A. R. X. F. P. 

We thought the lady looked a little sur- 
prised when we declared the answers to be, 
upon the whole, satisfactory. 

The next was upon the affirmative or nega- 
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tive answers. The spirit, having duly an- 
nounced his presence, we wrote upon paper— 

Q. Was Mahomet the prophet of God?—A. “ Yes.” 

Q. Is Mahometanism, in every respect preferable to 
Christianity 7—A. “* Yes.” 

We now shifted our position, and sat at the 
table, allowing Mrs. Hayden to see the pencil 
as it moved, and pausing each time slightly 
upon the letter we wanted. The result was 
as follows :— 

Q. Is the spirit I am thinking of present ?—.4. “Yes.” 

Q. Will you be good enough to speil his name?—<A. 
«§. A. M. P.S.0.N.” 

Q. Which did you prefer when alive, Port or Sherry ? 
—A. “Sherry.” 

Q. What would you do with the House of Commons? 
—A. “ Pull it down.” 

Q. How many noses has Prince Albert ?—A. “ Eighty- 


Any one may obiain the same results as we 
did, by adopting the same means.* 

We borrow from our weekly contemporary 
“the Leader” a report of a similar experience. 
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The communication is signed “ G. H. Lewes,” 
and the writer appears to have had better op- 
portunity than we had for elaborating his 


experiment. 

thought of a relative of mine, and said aloud, “I 
should like to know if she is present.” Rapping an- 
swered * Yes.” Observe, the person I thought of was a 
real person—I was planning no trap ‘this time, because 
the experiment was to be every way conclusive. I passed 
my pencil equally along the alphabet without once lin- 
gering, until after I had passed the letter J, with which 
her name began. Finding that I was not to have the real 
name, I thought I would try if I could not make the raps 
answer where I pleased. I chose N. Raps came; N was 
written down. What name, thought I, shall it be? 
Naomi or Nancy? Before I had finally settled, my pencil 
had passed A, and as I saw E, I determined E should be 
the letter, and E was indicated. N E, of course, would 
do for Nelly, and Nelly was spelled. Then came the sur- 
name, which ought to have begun with H; but as my 
pencil did not linger at H, on we passed until we came to 
8, which was indicated without any intention on my part. 
I had then to invent some name beginning with S, which 
was not done at once, from the very embarras de richesses. 
However, I thought O would do, and O was indicated ; 
then R; and after that I resolved the name should be 





* We have spoken only of Mrs. Hayden, but there are 
several other media who gather contributions from the 
credulous in this metropolis. Among them is a Mr. 
Hardinge, who lives in Somerset Street, and who used 
to advertise in the Times, “ Real Useful Spirit-Rappings.” 
In the Temple there exists a Society of twelve barristers, 
who, under the name of the Adéjexa, meet once a week at 
each other’s chambers, to converse upon any new topic 
of literature or science. It happened that the meeting 
was held some weeks since in the chambers of Oliver 
Goldsmith, and as the members were naturally inter- 
ested in the fortunes of Poor Noll, Mr. Hardinge was 
engaged to put the Society into communication with his 
spirit. 

At the appointed hour Mr. Hardinge appeared, ac- 
companied by a female, whom he introduced as his 
“medium,” and a youth whom he presented as a most 
interesting person, who had twice attempted suicide, and 
had once tried to murder his mother. Mr. Hardinge 
did not make a favourable impression upon his company. 
There was a confusion about his aspirates, and a volu- 
bility of faulty syntax that made people doubt the possi- 
bility of his intimacy with the spirits of Priscian and 
Lindley Murray ; so that, in spite of his reiterated efforts 
to consume time with illiterate rhodomontade, the 
“chamber ” decided upon passing to the order of the day. 

Thus pressed, the magician and his medium seated 
themselves at a Pembroke table, placed in the middle of 
the room, the flaps being up, and declared their intention 
of commencing proceedings by—singing a hymn! As 
this smacked a little of blasphemy, it was suggested that 
unless the preliminary was absolutely essential to the 
performance, it would better square with the prejudices 
of those present if it were omitted. Mr. Hardinge very 
kindly assented, and the two operators having placed 
their hands upon the table, the exhibition began. 

_ Mr. Hardinge, looking under the table, in an affec- 
tionate and rather coaxing tone asked— 

“‘My dear grandfather, are you present? If you are, 
pray signify your presence in the usual way.” 

Two of the legs of the table immediately left the floor 
and gave three distinct raps. 

Mr. Hardinge declared that the spirit of his grand- 
father was at our service, ready to fetch any other spirit 
be might be desired. 

e Addeca begged him to send for the spirit of Lord 
Bacon, the object being to obtain some ienadion as to 


a disputed passage in the Novum Organon ; for it was 
agreed, that if any such information was obtained through 
Mr. Hardinge, it could only be by a miracle. 

The table, as interpreted by Mr. Hardinge, intimated 
that Lord Bacon would be present in four minutes. 

All this time the female had been sitting with her 
hands resting upon the flap of the Pembroke table. It 
was very evident that a very slight pressure upon her 
part would produce precisely the result of making the 
more distant legs of the table rap the floor exactly as we 
had witnessed. It was objected, therefore, that — 
had been done which was not strictly in accordance wit 
all the known laws of mechanics—that pressure upon one 
end of a lever would infallibly raise the other end. Mr. 
Hardinge somewhat indignantly protested that we ought 
to believe that no physical force had been used. The 
Adédexa replied, that although it had been quite an unex- 

honour to them that a lady should be introduced 
to their meeting (for in truth Mr. Hardinge had been 
chosen only because it was thought there might be a 
difficulty in asking Mrs. Hayden to be present at an un- 
mixed assembly of men), and although no one could 
think of doubting any assertion she might be so good as 
to make, still it would be better that the table should be 
turned, so that her hands might rest upon the solid part 
of it, and not upon the flap. is was accordingly done. 

After this operation the table moved no more. The 
knuckles of the medium grew white with exertion, and 
Mr. Hardinge made what were considered to be very pal- 
pable efforts to aid her. He called plaintively upon his 
‘‘dear grandfather,” and upon all others “his dat Te= 
latives” collectively, but they were all absent—scared 
away, as he intimated, by the evil spirits present. The 
Addexa, to be accommodating, said they would put up 
with an evil spirit for this once; but Mr. i ge 
promptly declared. that he would not be responsible for 
what might occur. His audience as promptly released 
him from all responsibility. But Mr. ae had 
principles: he would not be interpreter to any evil spirit. 
He confessed that the séance had failed—the spirit had 
told him it would be so before the party left home, &c. 
&c. &c. And so ended this clumsy imitation of an im- 
posture. 

We by no means use this as an argument against the 
‘real rapping spirits ;” but surely it is a sad proof of the 
insane credulity of mankind that such bunglers as these 
should make dupes—and profits. 
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Sorel, It is unnecessary to follow further thus in detail 
my first trial ; enough if I add that Nelly Sorel informed 
me she died in 1855, leaving six children, two of whom 
were boys, the eldest fourteen ; every answer a Neer 
crously wrong, but declared by me to be “ astonishing ; 

which declaration was accepted in perfect faith by the 
medium, who thought she had got one good, credulous 
listener, at all events. That was my object: to make 
her fall into my trap it was necessary she should believe 
I was her dupe. : 

As far as my hypothesis went, it was confirmed by this 
conversation. I knew that it was the questioner who 
supplied the answer, and I made the answer turn out 
whatever I pleased; not, be it remembered, having that 
answer originally in my mind, so as to admit of any pre- 
tended ‘+ thought reading,” but framing the answer ac- 
cording to the caprice of the moment, and invariably re- 
ceiving the answer I had resolved on. Now you have 
only to replace acted credulity for real credulity, and the 
trick is explained. What J did consciously, the credul 
do unconsciously. I spelled the words, so do they. The 
medium knows nothing: she guesses according to the 
indications you give, and only guesses right when you give 
right indications: therefore, if you ask what you, and you 
alone can answer, she will answer it only on the supposi- 
tion that you indicate by your manner what the answer 
is. But if any doubt lingers in your mind, let this my 
second trial suffice. I had called up the spirit of one who 
did exist ; it was now my turn to call up one who never 
did exist. I asked for one of the Humenides; the ready 
answer assured me of her presence! So, then, I was at 
last in actual communication with one of the awful 
trou Oavpacris Aéyos—who “snore” so fearfully in 
¥schylus—one in whose nostrils the scent of human 
blood daughed, as we are told— 

ou} Apérewy aiuatav pe mporyedg. 

What “emendations” might I not get from her! A 
bishopric was evidently within my grasp ! 

The result of my interview was, that she died six years 
ago, aged twenty-five, leaving seven children ; facts for 
the first time placed at the disposal of some future Bloom- 
field. I called her back subsequently, to ask her what 
sect she belonged to when in life, ¢ asked this question 
audibly, not mentally—as, indeed, I had all the others) ; 
and the answer was, Jew. A Greek ghost embracing 
Judaism! 

To shew how completely the answers are made at ran- 
dom, when no clue is given, but only a “ Yes” or “ No” 
is required, here are four questions I wrote on a piece of 
paper, and the answers I received :— 

“ om the ghost of Hamlet’s father seventeen noses?” 
ant es.” 

“ Had Semiramis ?”—“ Yes.” 

“ Was Pontius Pilate an American ?”—* No.” 

** Was he a leading tragedian ?”—“Yes.” 

I thought Mr. Purcell would have had a stroke of 
apoplexy, when I shewed him these questions: how he 
restrained the convulsion of laughter is a mystery. 

Let me not forget, that when Mr. Purcell called up a 
spirit the answers were tolerably correct ; not quite, but 
still near enough to be curious to one unsuspicious. He 
confessed afterwards, however, that he had semi-con- 
sciously assisted the medium. But, in his second conver- 
sation, he called up the spirit of an old family servant, 
who, at an advanced age, married an elderly woman, and 
who subsequently drowned himself. These were the 
questions and answers, as written down : — 

** Does James miss his children ?”—* Yes.” (Never 
had any.) 

**How many had he ?"—* Yes.” 

“ How many boys ?'—* Ycs.” 

* What did he die of ?”—“ Wafer.” 

To explain this “wafer,” it may be observed that Mr. 
Purcell meant the death to be called water on the chest, 





which was his fallacious hint by way of an explanation 
of drowning ; and, when he said aloud that the word was 
incorrectly spelled wafer, whereas it ought to have been 
water on the chest, Mrs. Hayden pointed triumphantly 
to the accuracy, “ only one letter wrong, you see ; wafer, 
instead of water !” and she referred to this several times 
in the course of the evening. 

I have not half exhausted my stock of questions and 
answers written down at the time, but the foregoing 
will surely suffice; and, should they be deemed incon- 
clusive, perhaps this one will close the question. As I 
had been so very successful in getting correct answers, 
and was evidently regarded by the spirits with singular 
partiality, they never declining to answer any question I 
put, it occurred to me to write this question on my paper, 
which I shewed to Mr. Purcell :— 

“ Is Mrs. Hayden an impostor ?” 

An unequivocating “Yes,” was the answer; and, to 
make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Purcell affected not to 
hear that answer ; so we repeated the question, and again 
were assured that she was an impostor. This was the 
most satisfactory answer of the evening, and I felt very 
sorry that the medium was a woman—not a man, to 
whom I could have said, “I asked the spirits if you were 
an impostor, and you hear them deciare you to be one.” 


Even in America, that land of wonders, the 
progress of the media has not been altogether 
uncontested: even the Foxes, the founders of 
the sect, were strongly impeached of imposture 
upon the testimony of an accomplice. 


Mrs. Norman Culver, a connexion by marriage of the 
Fox family, in a sort of deposition, or rather declaration, 
since it was not made upon oath, dated April 17th, 1851, 
related as follows :— 

‘Catherine wanted some one to help her [make the rap- 
pings], and said that if I would become a medium, she 
would explain it all to me. She said that when my cousin 
consulted the spirits, I must sit next to her, and touch 
her arm when the right letter was called. I did so, and 
was able to answer nearly all the questions correctly. 
After I had helped her in this way a few times, she re- 
vealed to me the secret. The raps are produced with the 
toes. All the toes are used. After nearly a week's prac- 
tice, with Catherine shewing me how, I could produce 
them perfectly myself. At first it was very hard work to 
do it. Catherine told me to warm my feet, or put them 
in warm water, and it would then be easier work to rap: 
she said that she sometimes had to warm her feet three or 
four times in the course of an evening. I found that 
heating my feet did enable me to rap a great deal easier. 

“Catherine told me how to manage to answer the 
questions. She said it was generally easy enough to 
answer right, if the one who asked the questions called 
the alphabet. She said the reason why they asked people to 
write down several names on paper, and then point to them 
till the spirit rapped at the right one, was to give them a 
chance to watch the countenance and motions of the per- 
son, and that in that way they could nearly always guess 
right. She also explained how they held down and moved 

les. She told me that all I should have to do to make 
the raps heard on the table, would be to put my foot 
against the bettom of the table when I a ; and that 
when I wished to make the raps sound distant on the 
wall, I must make them louder, and direct my own 
eyes earnestly to the spot where I wished them to be 
heard. She said if I could put my foct against the bot- 
tom of the door the raps would be heard on the top of the 
door. Catherine told me that when the committee held 
their ankles in Rochester, the Dutch servant girl rap 
with her knuckles under the floor, from the cellar. e 
girl was instructed to rap whenever she heard their voices 
calling the spirits. Catherine also skewed me how they 
made the sounds of sawing and planing boards. When I 














TABLE TURNING. 


was at Rochester, last January, Margaretta told me that 
when people insisted on seeing her feet and toes, she could 
produce a few raps with her knees and ankles.” 

Here is positive testimony added to strong 
probability ; but of course this was quite in- 
credible. The mob had swallowed the decep- 
tion, and digest it they would and will. 

We have now done with this part of the 
subject, and with Mr. Spicer’s book, which is 
about as discreditable a piece of literary handi- 
craft as has come under our notice. There is 
a certain bad style of periodical literature in 
America that exists entirely by pandering to 
the last new superstition that may “come 
along,” as the Americans say. me ma 
has some scores of these papers and reviews in 
its interest; and Mr. Spicer has made up his 
book by extracts from these periodicals. 
This is the secret of “ Sights and Sounds.” 
The wonders of the spirit-rappers have taken 
the place of the stories about men who were so 
tall that they were obliged to pet up a ladder 
to shave themselves, and such like polished bits 
of wonderment. The English people who 
follow such a lead are about upon a par with 
those who thought there was a great deal in 
Bloomerism, and who, if it were powerfully put 
to them, would probably think that Joe Smith 
might after all not unlikely be a great pro- 

et. 

; We do hope, in the name of common sense, 
English good taste, and our common bond of 
Christianity, that this blasphemous absurdity is 
now demolished, and that any lady will be 
henceforth voted mauvais ton who tolerates 
one of these orgies in her drawing-room. 

We have left ourselves very Tittle room to 
deal with the table-turning miracle; nor, in- 
deed, will it require any great discussion. 
“Mysteries,” says Goéthe, “are not neces- 
sarily miracles.” Philosophy accepts many 
facts for which she has hitherto found no satis- 

ory explanation. Sir David Brewster 
notices with full credence, but without pre- 
tending to account for it, the common experi- 
ment, whereby a heavy man is raised with the 

test facility when he is lifted up the instant 
that his own lungs and those of the persons who 
raise him are inflated with air.* Faraday isdaily 





* Sir David Brewster thus states the circumstances of 
very curious experiment :— 

“This experiment was, I believe, first shewn in England 
a few years ago by Major H., who saw it performed in a 
large party at Venice, under the direction of an officer of 
the American Navy. As Major H. performed it more 
Jan once in my presence, I shall describe, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the method which he prescribed. The heaviest per- 
son in the party lies down upon two chairs, his legs being 
supported by the one and his back by the other. Four 
persons, one at each leg and one at each shoulder, then 
try to raise him, and they find his dead weight to be very 
— from the difficulty they experience in supporting 
- When he is replaced in the chair, each of the four 
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producing phenomena scarcely less inconsistent 

with our preconceived notions of natural laws 

than is this table-turning; and he appears to 

be slowly and carefully mining his way to some 
t result. 

The first table-turners were two American 

— In 1849, when Margaret and Catherine 
ox, prompted probably by that mysterious 
impulse to imposture, which in some persons 
as in the “ Princess Carraboo,” the “ Female 
esuit,”” and a hundred others whom we might 
name) appears to amount to insanity, invented 
or adopted the new creed of spirit-rapping, they 
invented at the same time the rotatory motion of 
tables. This table-moving was one of their 
proofs of the presence of departed spirits. 

The Germans of course seized upon the new 
mystery. A German merchant at New York 
communicated it to his brother in Bremen, with 
instructions how to repeat the operation. The 
German succeeded, the news spread, Dr. 
Andée published in the “Gazette d’Augs- 
bourg full reports of his experiments. 

The “mode operatoire” is thus explained, 
by M. Roubaud+— 


1°, THE PENDULUM. 

The most simple experiment, and which can be made 
by a single person, is that performed with a watch, or 
any other object, such as a ring, a book, a bunch of 
trinkets, &c., suspended by a metallic chain, or by a 
thread. 

The chain or string, at the end of which the watch is 
suspended, is held at the other end by the fingers of the 
experimenter, so as to hang like a plumb-line, or a pen- 
dulum. The watch, made immoveable, and left to itself, 
begins to move after one, two, or three minutes at the 
utmost, and performs all the movements which are 
ordered by the will, rotatory motions from right to left, or 
from left to right, oscillations in any direction, remains 
immoveable, and delays or quickens its movements; in a 
word, is entirely submissive to the will. . 


2°’. THE HAT. 


fter the experiment with the pendulum, I think that 
beginners ought to practise with a man’s hat, because that 





persons takes hold of the body as before, and the person 
to be lifted gives two signals by clapping his hands. At 
the first signal he himself and the four lifters begin to 
draw a long and full breath, and when the inhalation is 
completed, or the lungs filled, the second signal is given for 
raising the person from the chair. To his own surprise, 
and that of his bearers, he rises with the greatest facility, 
as if he were no heavier than a feather. On several oc- 
casions I have observed that when one of the bearers per- 
forms his ill, by making the inhalation out of time, 
the part of the body which he tries to raise is left as it 
were behind. As you have repeatedly seen this experi- 
ment, and have performed the part both of the load and 
of the bearer, you can testify how remarkable the effects 
appear to all parties, and how complete is the conviction, 
either that the load has been lightened, or the bearer 
strengthened, by the prescribed process.” 

+ While translating this extract, we discovered that the 
book has already been translated into English, and pub- 
lished as an original English work, “ by a Physician,”— 
Very discreditable this to the publishers, 
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object, always at hand, offers little resistance, on account 
of its lightness, and presents nevertheless a surface large 
enough on which to place four or six hands. 

The support to be made use of must be of wood, of any 
kind, ouk as a dining-table, but without marble or a 
cover: without marble, because that body is not easily 
penetrated by the fluid; without a cover, on account of 
the inequalities caused by the intertwining of the threads, 
which are in fact physical obstacles. 

On the surface of the table, which should be smooth or 

lished, the hat may be placed in any position ; but it 
Fad better be placed in a perpendicular position, resting 
on the external part of the crown. 

The phenomenon may be produced by two persons facing 
one another: they cover the brim of the hat with their 
hands, only connected by their little fingers ; alternating 
the position, that is to say, by each placing them so that 
one should cover, and the other be covered. There should 
be no pressure on the hat ; a simple contact is required. 
Moreover, the wishes of the experimenters must not con- 
tradict one another ; they must either be withheld or tend 
towards the same motion. This last condition always 
quickens the emission of the fluid ; but as it is not neces- 
sary, the experimenters may talk and laugh, provided 
they do not alter the position of their hands. All being 
thus arranged, patience alone is required. 

After waiting for a time, which varies from a few 
minutes to three-quarters or even a whole hour, a ey 
sensation of heat and tingling is felt in the joints of the 
elbows, wrist, and fingers, and all along the nerves of the 
arms and hands. This sensation is always a favourable 
symptom, and revives the hopes of experimentalists who 
have waited long. 

Almost immediately after, two or three sensations of 
tingling oscillations are felt ; first, hardly perceptible, but 
they soon become so, and attract the attention of the ex- 

rimenter. This increased application of the mind would 
instantaneously ¢ oduce the phenomenon ; but the hands 
of the experimeiters, by an organic contraction, inde- 
pendent of the will, press the hat with greater force, and 
thus oppose a resistance which it cannot overcome. This 
kind of modic convulsion of the fingers does not take 
place with persons forewarned. inners must think of 
it, and must not forget that the slightest contact is suffi- 


cent. 

When the hat is not under the influence of the will, 
the movement produced is always rotatory. It turns with 
a velocity which varies according to the physical or indi- 
vidual circumstances which act upon the fluid. When 
the motion is too slow, it can always be increased by the 
power of the will. 

The will can also alter the direction of the rotatory. mo- 
tion, or change its character, and make the hat advance 
without rotations, either backwards or forwards, to the 
right or to the left. 

3°. THE TABLE. 

The experiment made with a table is similar to that 
just described, but on a larger scale. 

If we bear in mind the conditions of success which I 
have mentioned in the preceding chapter, we must choose 
in preference to others a wooden table without marble, 
standing on castors well oiled, or turning easily on its 
stand, the weight of which being in proportion with its 
surface, will correspond with the number of persons about 
to take part in the experiment. 

The floor on which the table is to stand should be 
perfectly éven, and without any carpet. The roughness 
of the joinings and the intertwining of the threads of the 
web are obstacles which may prevent the table from 
either moving or' turning. To relieve the tedium of 
waiting, the experimenters should be of different sex, in 
nearly equal proportions, and placed alternately. 

Pl in this manner, whether sitting or standing, the 
experimenters will lay their hands, with the palm down- 
wards, on the table, and will put them in contact with 


their neighbour's by means of their little fingers, so that 
each will have one finger covered, and the other covering. 

As in the experiment of the hat, and in all others in 
which several persons assist, the wills must not be op- 
posed. It would be better in the first experiments to give 
no particular directions to the table, and to wait until the 
rotatory motion has been produced. The time required 
for this is not always the same. Sometimes it takes only 
a few minutes, and at other times about three-quarters of 
an hour, or even an hour. 

I have said before that the hands should be laid on 
the table with the palms downwards. But this is not 
essential, for I have also obtained positive results in lay- 
ing my hands either on their back, or on the edges of the 
thenor and hypothenor. 

The point of communication throughout the party may 
also be varied. The little finger may be replaced by any 
other finger, and even by the whole hand, taking care, 
however, that each should have a part covered and a part 
covering. This condition is as necessary to give out the 
requisite fluid as an alternate piece of zinc and of copper 
to the voltaic pile. 

The experimenters must only communicate with each 
other by that part of their body which is in direct commu- 
nication with the table. The phenomenon is never pro- 
duced if any other communication exist either among 
themselves or with persons who do not form the chain. 

But the table may be touched during its motion, for I 
have often done so with my chest or feet, without stopping 
its rotation or altering its submissiveness to my will. 

Like all other objects submitted to the influence of this 
fluid, the table alters the direction and the character of 
its movement at the will of the operators. It will not, 
however, always be easy to make it go forwards or back- 
wards, to the right or to the left, on account of the resist- 
_ offered by stiff castors, or some obstructions in the 

oor. 

With the exception of such material obstacles, which 
are always avoidable, I do not know of any circumstance 
which could prevent (I must not say delay) the manifes- 
tation of the phenomenon. 


Now it is no part of our business to prove 
that all this is utter nonsense. Directly the 
supernatural part of the story is given up, we 
have no objection to table-turning as an expe- 
riment. It is possible, just possible, that there 
may be some subtle fluid, whereby mind acts 
upon matter; and it may also be that that fluid 
may be so used as to act, not only upon organic 
bodies, such as,the nerves and muscles of man, 
but also upon inorganic bodies, such as hats 
and tables. All this may turn out so to be, 
but at present nothing, seems less likely. 

Any one who will take the trouble to ob- 
serve the conditions of the experiment will see 
that it is necessary that the table should move 
with the smallest possible amount of impulsive 


force. The castors must be oiled, the top must 


be light, the carpet must be taken up. With 
all these facilities for locomotion, and with 
twelve hands pressed upon it, and with twelve 
earnest wills Giving those hands a slight in- 
voluntary tendency one way, it must be a very 
obdurate table that will not move. As to 
the ‘gg experiment, it is, as M. Roubaud 
ought to know, a vulgar error long since 
a The matter has recently been in- 
quired into by the Academy of Sciences at 
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Paris, and attention has been drawn to experi- 
ments made so long ago as 1812, by M. Chev- 
reul, and reported in a letter printed in the 
Revue des deux Mondes in the year 1833. 

M. Chevreul says— 


“The pendulum I used was an iron ring suspended 
by a hempen cord: it had been arranged by a woman 
who was very desirous that I should myself verify the 
phenomenon observable whenever she placed it over water, 
a lump of metal, or a living creature. It was not, I 
acknowledge, without surprise that I observed its re- 
currence when I held the string of the pendulum in my 
right hand over some mercury in my pneumatic trough, 
then over an anvil, several animals, &c. I concluded 
from these trials, that if there were only, as I had been 
assured, a certain number of bodies that would affect the 
oscillations of the pendulum, it might happen that, in 
interposing other bodies between these and the pendulum 
when in motion, it would cease to oscillate. In spite of 
this presumption, however, to my great astonishment, 
after Loving taken in my left hand a plate of glass, a 
cake of resin, &c., and having placed one of these bodies 
between the mercury and the pendulum while beatin 
rapidly, I saw the oscillation gradually decrease, an 

cease. They recommenced when the intervening 
body was withdrawn, and stopped anew by the inter- 
position of the same body. These phenomena were re- 
peated several times, with a regularity truly remarkable, 
whether the intervening body were held by myself or by 
another. The more extraordinary the results, the more 
I felt the necessity of verifying if they were independent 
of any muscular movement of the arm, as I had been 
assured in the most positive manner. For this purpose 
I leant the right arm supporting the pendulum, upon a 
prop, which I moved forward at will from the 
shoulder to the hand, and returned from the hand to the 
I soon remarked that, in the first case, the 
movement of the pendulum decreased in proportion more 
as the fulerum was brought nearer to the hand, and that 
it ceased when the fingers holding the string were them- 
selves propped while under opposite circumstances the 
contrary effect resulted. 

I thought, after that, that it was very probable that 
an involuntary muscular movement had given rise to 
the phenomenon, and was induced to give greater 
weight to that consideration from a vague recollection 
of having been in a very remarkable state when fol- 
a e oscillations of the pendulum held in my 

I repeated my experiments, keeping the arm per- 
fectly free ; and i convinced myself that the recollection, 
of which I have just spoken, was not an illusion, for I 
felt very sensibly, while following the oscillations of the 
pendulum, a strong tendency to the movement which, 
quite involuntary as it seemed to me, was still much 
more sy when the pendulum described an extended 
are. From that I inferred, that if I repeated the ex- 
eriments with my eyes bandaged the results might be 

t. This is precisely what happened. 

While the pendulum oscillated over the mercury a 
fillet was applied to my eyes : the motion soon diminished ; 
but although the oscillations were feeble, they did not 
diminish sensibly by the presence of the bodies which had 
appeared to arrest them in my first experiments. 

inally, starting from the moment when the pendulum 
was at rest, I still held it for a quarter of an hour over 
the mercury, without its shewing any tendency to re- 
sume its motion. During this interval, unknown to me, 
the glass plate and the cake of resin had been interposed 
and withdrawn several times. 

This is the way in which I explain these phenomena :— 

While I held the pendulum, a muscular movement 
of the arm, although imperceptible to me, set the pen- 


dulum moving from its state of rest, and the oscillations, 
once commenced, were soon augmented by the influence 
exercised by the sight in inducing that remarkable dis- 
position or tendency to motion. Now, it must be borne 
in mind that this muscular movement, when even in- 
creased by that very disposition, is still feeble enough to 
stop of itself. Ido not say under the empire of the will, 
but simply under the idea of trying if such a thing can 
arrest it. 

There is, then, an intimate connection established be- 
tween certain movements and the action of the idea 
relating to them, although that idea may not be the will 
which influences the muscular organs. It is on this 
account that the phenomena I have described seem to me 
to be psychologically of some interest besides pertaining, 
in some respects, to the history of the sciences. They 
prove how easy it is for us to assume illusions for realities 
every time that we investigate a phenomenon affecting our 
senses, and that, too, under circumstances which have 
not yet been sufficiently analysed. In short, had I 
limited my experiments to causing the pendulum to 
oscillate over certain bodies, and to the cessation of these 
oscillations when the glass, the resin, &c., were inter- 
posed between the pendulum and the bodies which seemed 
to determine the motion, then certainly I should have no 
reason to doubt the efficacy of the divining rod, or of any 
other thing of the like kind. 

Now it will be easily understood how honest and in- 
telligent men are sometimes induced to entertain altogether 
chimerical ideas to account for the phenomena not im- 
mediately belonging to that physical world with which 
we are acquainted. I can readily believe, then, that a 
man acting in all good faith, whose whole attention is fixed 
at the moment on the motion that a twig in his hand may, 
from some cause or other, take, unknown to him, may 
assume, from the slightest circumstance, the tendency to 
a motion necessary to induce the manifestation which 
engrosses him: for instance, if this man search for a 
spring, and if his eyes be uncovered, the appearance of 
the luxuriant green turf over which he walks may incite 
in him, unconsciously to himself, the muscular motion 
requisite to agitate the twig by the association established 
between the idea of active vegetation and that of water. 

The preceeding facts, and the interpretation I have 
given them, have led me to connect them with others 
observable every day: by this connection, the analysis of 
these things becomes at once more simple and precise, at 
the same time that it enables us to collect a mass of facts 
of which the general interpretation is susceptible of great 
extension. But before proceeding further, let it be borne 
clearly in mind that my observations present two circum- 
stances worthy of note :— 

Ist. The belief that a pendulum hefd in the hand 
can move spontaneously, and that it moves without 
entailing the consciousness that the muscular agent affords 
it any impulsion: this is the first fact. 

2d. Seeing this pendulum oscillate, the oscillations be- 
come quicker by the influence of the sight over the mus- 
cular organ, and always unconsciously: this is fact the 
second. 

The tendency to motion developed in us by the sight 
of a body in motion is indeed observable in many cases : 
for instance, 

Ist. When the attention is entirely absorbed by the 
flight of a bird, by a stone cleaving the air, by flowing 
water, &c., the body of the beholder receives an impulse 
in a manner more or less marked in the direction of the 
moving body. 
2d. When any one, playing either at ball or billiards, 
follows with his eye the body to which he has commu- 
nicated motion, he insensibly bends in the direction which 
he desires the body to move, as if it were possible for him 
still to direct it towards the point he wishes it to attain. 

When we walk on a slippery surface, every one 
knows with what promptitude we throw ourselves into 
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a direction opposite to that to which the want of equi- 
librium inclines us ; but one circumstance, less generally 
known, is, that a tendency to motion manifests itself when 
it is quite impossible for us to move according to that 
tendency ; for example, in a carriage, the fear of being 
overturned stiffens us in the direction opposed to that 
which threatens us, and the result of our efforts is strenu- 
ous in proportion to the degree of fright and excitement. 
I believe that, in ordinary falls, the act of falling is less 
to be dreaded than the exertion to prevent a fall. It is on 
this ground that I comprehend the applicability of the 
proverb, “* There is a Providence for children and for 
drunken men.” 

The tendency to motion, in a determinate sense, re- 
sulting from the attention given to a certain object, 
seems to me the first cause of many phenomena generally 
attributed to imitation. Thus, in the case of our atten- 
tion, either by the eye or the ear, being drawn to a person 
yawning, the muscular impulse of a yawn is commonly 
the consequence. I might say as much of the contagion 
of laughter ; and that very example, more than any other 
analogy, presents a fact which seems to me greatly to 
strengthen the explanation I give of these phenomena. 
That is, if a fit of laughter, faint at first, can, if it be 
prolonged, quicken itself (as we have seen the oscillation 
of the pendulum held in the hand increase in strength 
under the influence of the sight), and laughter, thus 
quickening itself, may finally terminate in convulsions. 

I doubt not but that the spectacle of certain actions 
is qualified to act strongly upon our frail organization ; 
that the animated recital of the voice, or the gesture 
accompanying those actions, or even the mere allusion to 
them occurring in the course of our reading, may impel 
certain individuals to those very actions, in consequence 
of a tendency to motion which determines thus mechani- 
cally, to an act that would never have entered into their 
contemplation without some impulse independent of the 
will, to which they would never have been led by that 
feeling termed instinct in animals. 

In bringing to a close the explanation of the facts 
which appear to me to be allied with my observations, I 
think I ought to make a remark in connection with what 
I have here advanced, but which might escape some 
readers ; it is, that this tendency to motion, to which I 
refer the first cause of a great number of our actions, 
only occurs when we are under that peculiar influence 
which magnetisers style “* faith.” 

The existence of that state is perfectly demonstrated 
by my experiments: indeed, so long as I believed the 
motion of the pendulum held in my hand possible, so 
long has it continued; but after having once satisfied 
myself as to the cause. found it no longer possible to 
reproduce it. It is because we are not always in tho 
same condition that we do not constantly experience the 
same impression of the same thing. 

Thus the yawning of another a not always make us 
yawn : laughter does not always communicate itself from 
the laugher to his neighbour, &c. The great orator, who 
wishes to make the crowd share in the passion by which 
he is animated does not at once attain his object: he 
begins by inclining his audience to it, and until he has 
mastered that, he does not launch his last argument, 
his last shaft. The great poet, the great author, use 
continually the same artifice: they first prepare the 
reader to receive a final impression. 

There is nothing more curious, in the study of the 
causes which determine men’s actions, than the know- 
~~ 4 of the means employed by the trader to arrest and 
to fix the attention of a purchaser upon the qualities of 
the = he endeavours to dispose of; the means adopted 
by the juggler to draw from the pack one particular card 


in preference to another, or to force the attention of the 
spectator upon a certain object, in order to divert it from 
another ; a distraction, without which the juggler would 
not occasion the surprise it is the leading object of his 
art to effect. It results from these considerations that 


the most opposite callings employ means precisely ana- 
lagous, however different they may seem, to effect the 
same end—that of first seizing upon a man’s attention, 
to produce subsequently the effect desired. 

f believe that my observations are allied to the ex- 
planation of the faculties of animals ; that it is to such 
of their acts as are attributable to the instincts of the 
class I have spoken of. It is more especially to animals 
living in herds that these considerations apply ; and ir 
seems to me interesting to study, in connection with this 
topic, the influence of the “leaders” or chiefs over the 
subordinate individuals. Indeed, do not the facts I have 
cited throw some light on the cause of the fascination of 
one animal by another ?” 


This is the secret of the whole mystery. 
An involuntary muscular motion following the 
inclination of the will sets the table spinning. 
We have ourselves seen a lady moving a hat 
round with a force that would have almost 
moved a piano, pale in the face and convulsive 
in her p, yet declaring most conscientiously 
and solemnly, and, so far as she knew, most 
truly, that she was doing nothing to move the 
hat round, and was only following it. If there 
were any electrical influence exerted upon the 
table, the table would gyrate under the hands 
of the operators as soon as charged. In at 
least fifteen out of twenty of these successful 
table-turning cases, some one of the party gets 
tired and bored, and gives the table a little 
shove to send it off; then every one thinks 
that his hand must move with the table, so 
each gives a little pressure, and the table goes 
round. In the other five, perhaps, all the 
party may be of good faith, and the result is 
produced by some accidental motion which in- 
duces all the operators to expect that the table 
is going to turn. 

One thing is quite certain, there is no 
known power in nature by which the effects 
described can be produced, nor any law of 
action under which they can occur, except only 
that power we have already mentioned—that 
power which persons unwittingly exert when they 
wish an effect to occur, and that law of human 
nature under which the pleasure is as great of 
being cheated as to cheat. Every true philo- 
sopher knows how delicate an art that of expe- 
rimentation is, and how carefully he is obliged 
to guard himself from producing the results he 
expects. Thus it happens with your table- 
turners and ring-swingers : they deceive them- 
selves, and obtain the results they desire. 

No, the age of miracles is not returned; 
madness is not become sense, the laws of na- 
ture are not in revolution. Such things serve 
only to discover and bring into light the cracks 
in brains that had passed muster as sane. Sir 
Walter Scott, with his characteristic good sense, 
once remarked, “I never knew but two men 
who told me they had seen a ghost—one of 
them was Lord Castlereagh, but both of them 
died by their own hand.” 
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CHAMOIS STALKING AND BUFFALO HUNTING. 


I. Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria. 


Chapman and Hall. 1853. 


By Cuartes Boner. London: 


II. Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter in the Prairies. By Joun Patuiser, Esq. 


London: Murray. 1853 


No creature in the world, not excepting a wolf, 
a fox-hound, or a Red Indian, has so strong and 

neral an instinct to pursue live animals as your 
Englishman. Any book upon this subject, no 
matter how often trodden may be the ground, is 
sure of success, if the author can only make 

his pretensions to be a real sportsman. 

When Nimrod told us of the glorious runs with 
the Quorn hounds, all the world read the 
Quarterly Review in which his papers appeared, 
and all the world still admires the illustrations 
which Ackerman hastened to bring forth. Half 
the interest of Cooper’s novels lay in his buffalo 
hunts. The Old Forest Ranger, with his stories 
of tiger-hunting and hog-spearing, made the 
fortune of the magazine in which they appeared. 
Gordon Cumming’s book created some score of 
county feuds, so eager were the male members 
of the book-clubs to obtain it, and so unwilling 
were they to relinquish it. Not long since, 
when we had been vainly importunate with a 
critic who doggedly refused to read through 
another book upon America, he yielded at once 
when we opened Col. Conyngham’s pages, and 
shewed him how much space was occupied by 
directions for sporting in the prairies, and by 
days with the prairie chicken, Our faithful 
readers may also possibly recollect that he found 
little else worthy of extract. 

The ground has been thoroughly occupied : 
Europe by a host, whose leader still is Nimrod ; 
Africa by Gordon Cumming, who will never be 
disp ; Asia by the Old Forest Ranger, who 
has left nothing to be desired, except that he had 
lived longer to continue his moving accidents of 
spear and rifle; America by Cooper, whose 
eighteen volumes of red-skin novels were but a 
biography of a white hunter. Here, however, 
we have two more candidates for a hearing—not 
to mention in this place a third, whom we have 
noticed in our article on Africa—and no doubt 
they will both obtain a very respectable audience. 

The first page of dedication of Mr. Palliser’s 
book introduces him at once to the sympathies 
of his reader. He addresses him as his “ dearly- 
beloved brother sportsman,” comes at once to 
good practical talk, and tells him what his 
equipment must be for prairie practice. Two 
rifles, one single and one double, a double smooth 
bore and a light butcher’s knife—these are the 
Weapons recommended. Somewhat cumbrous 
articles they are for a “solitary walk,” and, as we 
humbly submit, not a whit more useful than the 


Yankee equipment of a long single rifle, a six- 
shooting revolver of large bore, and a bowie 
knife. Unless the prairie sportsmen tell mighty 
fables, more buffalos have been “stopped ” by 
the domestic revolver of the American citizen 
than have ever fallen to the smooth bores of 
their Britisher guests. But we have no space 
for long discussion, 

In the year of grace 1847 Mr. Palliser 
started from Liverpool, saw Halifax, Boston, 
and New York, got down to New Orleans, and 
opened the American campaign by bagging 
three-and-twenty couple and a half of snipes. 
Thence he speeds away up the Mississippi and 
Arkanson river into the Arkansas forests. There 
he takes to pan-hunting, which consists in light- 
ing a fire at night in an iron pan, lying in wait, 
and taking a shot at any pair of eyes you see 
— in the glare. > ow they belong to 
your favourite horse, or to your friend; but 
perhaps they may be the property of a stag or 
a panther. Mr. Palliser was more lucky than 
some of his brother hunters—he killed nothing 
but fair game; or if he did kill a nigger or a 
donkey by mistake, he does not record the fact. 

In the pleasant woodlands of Arkansas there 
are lakes wherein the student in natural history 
may be happy. It was not Mr. Palliser, but 
his brother, who, wishing to entice an alligator 
from his dignified repose, baited with a young 
nigger. Here is the story— 


A BAIT FOR AN ALLIGATOR. 


“Oh, massa! terrible big alligator; him run at me.” 
When we got him to speak a little more coherently it 
appeared that he had been bathing in the lake, and that 
an alligator had suddenly rushed at him ; and when the 
boy, who luckily was not in deep water, had escaped 
by running to land, the brute had actually pursued him 
for some distance along the shore. We instantly loaded 
our rifles and started off in quest of the monster, accom- 
panied by the boy, who came as guide. After carefully 
exploring the banks and reeds, though unsuccessfully, we 
concealed ourselves in hopes of seeing him rise to the top 
of the water when he thought the coast was clear; but, 
as we waited a long time without any result, we proposed 
what certainly was a most nefarious project, namely, to 
make the boy strip off his clothes and start him into the 
water again as a bait for the alligator. It was some 
time before we could get the boy to come round to our 
view of the matter: his objections to our plan were very 
strong, and his master’s threats failed completely, as in- 
deed they generally did, for he was the kindest-hearted 
man in the world to his negroes. At last I coaxed him 
with a bright new dollar. This inducement prevailed 
over his fears, and the poor boy began to undress, his 
eyes all the while reverting alternately from the water to 
the dollar, and from the dollar to the water. We told 
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him we did not want him to go in so deep as to be obliged 
to swim. “By golly, then, me go for dollare ;” and in 
he walked, but had hardly senha water higher than his 
knees, when crash went the reeds, and the little fellow 
cut in towards our place of concealment at an astonishing 
pace, pursued by the alligator. The savage beast, as be- 
fore, came right out on the bank, where we nailed him 
with two capital shots through the head that effectually 
checked his career. He struggled violently, but uselessly, 
to regain his congenial element, and, after two or three 
furious lashes of his ponderous tail, sullenly expired. 
The triumph of the boy was complete: had he, like ano- 
ther infant Hercules, strangled the alligator with his 
own hands, he could not have been more delighted: he 
yelled out, “ Me so berry glad,” tumbled head over heels, 
walked on his hands, and exhibited every symptom of 
nigger joy. 

Doesn't Mr. Palliser frére think he might 
have got more fun out of this boy and alligator 
if he had = the former on a large hook, and, 
when the bait had been properly gorged, played 
the alligator in the water? It was a nasty and 
revolting habit which the Romans had, that of 
feeding their lampreys with fat slaves; it gives 
one ideas of cannibalism : but baiting with them 
—c’est différent. 

We don’t think our readers would be much 
amused by another, and not a new account of 
the prairie fires, for Cooper has twice used this 
picturesque fact of the western plains ; but here 
is another story that Mr. Palliser heard— 


THE FIGHT OF THE BULLS. 

About three months previous to my arrival at Fort 
Union, and in the height of the buffalo breeding season, 
when their bulls are sometimes very fierce, Joe was 
taking the Fort-Union bull with a cart into a point on 
the river above the Fort, in order to draw home a load 
of wood, which had been previously cut and piled ready 
for‘transportation the day before, when a very large old 
bison bull stood right in the cart track, pawing up the 
earth, and roaring, ready to dispute the with 
him. On a nearer approach, instead of flying at the 
sight of the man that accompanied the cart, the bison 
made a headlong charge. Joe had barely time to remove 
his bull’s head-stall and escape up a tree, being utterly 
unable to assist his four-footed friend, whom he left to 
his own resources. Bison and bull, now in mortal com- 
bat, met midway with a shock that made the earth 
tremble. Our previously docile gentle animal suddenly 
became transformed into a furious beast, springing from 
side to side, whirling round as the buffalo attempted to 
take him in flank, alternately upsetting and righting the 
cart in, which he from side to side, and 
whirled about as if it had been a band-box. Joe, safe 
out of harm’s way, looked down from the tree at his 
champion’s proceedings, at first deploring the apparent 
disadvantage he laboured under, from being harnessed to 
a cart; but when the fight had lasted long, and furious, 
and it was evident that both combatants had determined 
that one or other of them must fall, his eyes were opened 
to the value of the protection afforded by the harness, and 
especially by the thick strong shafts of the cart against 
the short horns of the bison, who, although he bore him over 
and over page down on his haunches, could not wound 
him severely. On the other hand, the long sharp horns 
of the brave Fort-Union bull began to tell on the fur- 


rowed sides of his antagonist, until the final charge 
brought the bison, with a furious bound, dead under our 
hero's feet, whose long fine-drawn horn was deep driven 
into his adversary’s heart. 


With a cheer that made the 
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woods ring again, down clambered Joe, and, while trium- 
phantly caressing, also carefully examined his chivalrous 
companion, who, although bruised, blown, and covered 
with foam, had escaped uninjured. 

Our author declares this story to be truly 
Homeric ;—perhaps Virgilian would have been 
a more apposite adjective. 

It seems to be not an unpleasant sensation to 
be tossed by a buffalo. This is Mr. Palliser’s 
experience. 


MR. PALLISSER AND THE BUFFALO. 

The Indian then joined me, and said that the other 
two bulls had not gone far, but had taken different direc- 
tions, so we agreed that he should pursue one, and I the 
other. 

I soon came in sight of mine. He was standing a 
little way off on the open plain, but the skirting willows 
and brushwood afforded me cover within eighty yards of 
him, profiting by which I crept up, and, taking a delibe- 
rate aim, fired. The bull gave a convulsive start, moved 
off a little way, and turned his broadside again to me. | 
fired in, over a hundred yards this time: he did not 
stir. I loaded and fired the third time, whereupon he 
turned and faced me, as if about to shew fight. As I was 
loading for a fourth shot he tottered forward a step or 
two, and I thought he was about to fall ; so I waited for a 
little while, but as he did not come down I determined to 
go up and finish him. Walking up, therefore, to within 
thirty paces of him, till I could actually see his eyes roll- 
ing, i fired for the fourth time directly at the region of 
the heart, as I thought ; but to my utter amazement up 
went his tail and down went his head, and with a speed 
that I thought him little capable of, he was upon me in 
a twinkling. Iran hard for it, but he rapidly over- 
hauled me, and my situation was becoming any thing but 
pleasant. Thinking he might, like our bulls, shut the 
eyes in making a charge, I swerved suddenly to one side 
to escape the shock ; but, to my horror, I failed in dodg- 
ing him, for he bolted round quicker than I did; and 
affording me barely time to protect my stomach with the 
stock of my rifle, and to turn myself sideways as I sus- 
tained the charge, in the hopes of getting between his 
horns, he came plump upon me with a shock like an 
earthquake. My rifle stock was shivered to pieces by 
one horn, my clothes torn bythe other; I flew into mid- 
air, scattering my prairie hens and rabbits, which had 
hitherto hung dangling by leathern thongs from my belt, 
in all directions ; till landing at last, I fell, unhurt in the 
snow, and almost over me—fortunately not quite—rolled 
my infuriated antagonist, and subsided in a snow drift. 
I was luckily not the least injured, the force of the blow 
having been perfectly deadened by the enormous mass of 
fur, wool, and hair, that clothed his shaggy head-piece. 

We must now re-cross the Atlantic and see 
what Mr. Boner is doing in Bavaria. He is 


up the Miesing, with his rifle on his back, his 
telescope to his eye, perched in air, and sweeping 
the mighty solitude in search of some dark speck 
that may be sign of the browsing chamois. "Tis 
refreshing to leave the dark seething plain, with 
its stagnant pools instinct with hideous reptiles, 
and to breathe heaven’s pure air upon the moun- 
tain tops. Hurk! the sharp crack of our 
hunter’s rifle rings among the crags. Hit, 
but not dead. The ves goat springs the 
chasm, and flees further off to die. We must 
follow— 
FOLLOWING. 


The space to be cleared was nothing ; but it required 
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nicety, in landing properly on the crag, and in stop- 
ing the instant your feet rested on it, in order not to go 
over the other side. This pinnacle of rock was ve 
narrow, and all below sharp and pointed. Xavier, wi 
his rifle well up behind his back, and the pole in his right 
hand, was over in a second, and stood as firm and upright 
on his lofty narrow footing as though he had but stepped 
across. I doubted whether I could manage the jump: 
the opposite side was where the danger lay ; for if I made 
the leap with only a little too much impetus, I should not 
be able to stop myself, and over I must go. 

* Is there no other way, Xavier, of reaching where you 
now are, but by jumping over ?” 

“No,” said he, examining the place, ‘you cannot 
eross except by jumping : it is not wide.” 

* No, but the other side—that’s the thing: it is deep 
down, is it not ?” 

“ Why yes, rather deep: but come, you can doit.” 

«T feel I cannot, so will not try,” I replied, and began 
to look for some other way. The cleft itself, across which 
Xavier sprang, was only about twelve or fourteen feet 

: I was at the bottom of it, and while standing 
between the two rocks I thought I might manage to climb 
upwards, with my back against one wall and my feet or 
knees against the other, as a sweep passes up a perpen- 
dicular flue, to which this place had great resemblance. 
My heavy rifle inconvenienced me, but still I contrived to 
ascend. I was nearing the top of my chimney, when the 
chamois, seeing Xavier approach, leaped down into the 
chasm below, so that we both had our trouble for nothing. 
Coming down the chimney, it not being narrow cena t 
found to be more difficult work than getting up. 

The chamois was now some distance lower than our- 
selves: before going after it, therefore, we looked for the 
slot of the one that had made off. The traces of blood on 
the rocks shewed it had taken a direction that led out of 
the clam. Higher up was a much worse place than 
where we had just been. 

“It is very difficult to get out yonder,” said Xavier. 
“The chamois has gone there, and has probably stolen 
away among the latschen.” 

“ Have you ever been out that way ?” 

“Yes, once,” he answered. ‘*I was up here one day, 
so I thought I would see if there was a way out or not: 
‘tis a terrible place, I assure you.” 

There was a broad, slanting surface of crumbling rock 
where we now stood, like an immense table, one end of 
which was lifted very high. It seemed as if this must lead 
out of the clam, or at least to a good height up its side : 
on this, therefore, I advanced cautiously. The slope did 
not end on the ground, but about twenty-five or thirty 
feet from it, and then fell abruptly to the jagged rocks 
below. The plane was so inclined that to walk there was 
hardly possible. Every now and then the brittle surface 
would crack off. However, difficult as it was, and in spite 
of a slip or two, I managed to proceed. At last I was 
obliged to goon all fours. Some minutes after, I began 
to slip backward. The stone crumbled away as it came 
in contact with my thickly nailed shoes, which I tried to 
dig into the rock, and thus stop my descent. I strove to 
Seize on every little inequality, regardless of the sharp 

; but as my fingers, bent convulsively like talons, 
Scraped the stone, it crumbled off as though it had been 
baked clay, tearing the skin like ribands from my fingers, 
and cutting into the flesh. Having let go my pole, I 
heard it slipping down behind me, its iron point clanging 
as it went; and then it flew over the ledge, bounding into 
the depth below: in a moment I must follow it, for with 
all my endeavours I was unable to stop myself. I knew 
the brink must be near, and expected each second to feel 
my feet in the air. Xavier, who by some means or other 

got higher, looked round when he heard my stick 
rebounding from the rocks, and saw my position. To 
help was impossible—indeed he might himself slip, and 
mM another moment come down upon me. He looked 


and said nothing, awaiting the result of the next second 
in silence. 


The Bavarian wilds are strictly preserved. 
Our hunters kill only bucks. 


THE YEARLING. 

We did not speak in a whisper, for the waters were 
filling the solitude with a voice louder than ours. 

“There is nothing here,” I said, after looking for a 
minute up and down the ravine; when, just as I had 
spoken, from beneath a projecting part of the bank forth 
bounded a chamois, scared at hearing a sound suddenly 
jarring and breaking in upon the monotonous din that 
surrounded his loneliness. He leaped upon a high stone, 
quite unable to make out what sound it was that 
had intruded on the solitude. His fine ear had caught 
an unfamiliar tone; the loud equal hum that was in the 
air, and in the ground, and rolling on with the water, 
was suddenly interrupted ; but what it was the creature 
did not know. He started and listened again, terrified as 
men are when the cause of alarm is unseen. He pre- 
sently observed us, and, springing down from his emi- 
nence, turned toward the steep on the opposite side. 
There he stood and gazed again, not more than fifty 
yards from me; but as it was only a yearling I let him 
pass. On he bounded, then looked back, and leisurely 
passed up among the trees to other haunts on the moun- 
tain-top, where his own footsteps pattering on the rock 
would be the only sound rising through the heavy silence, 


We are rewarded for our sportsmanlike for- 
bearance. 
THE BUCK. 


‘* How far is it from here to yonder bare rock on the 
left?” I asked: ‘itis there I expect he will come.” 

“A hundred and forty yards; not more I think, but 
quite as much certainly.” 

For along, long time we waited, but in vain. At last 
Neuner proposed to return to the ridge whence we first 
saw the buck, and look if he was still there. After a while I 
saw him standing motionless on the crest of the mountain, 
and gazing steadily into the depth below. He made a 
sign that nothing more was to be seen. This was cer- 
tainly not cheering, but I did not yet despond, and still 
believed the chamois was on the rock, and would even- 
tually move into sight. But another half hour dragged 
by, and then another, and at last I reluctantly acknow- 
ledged to myself that I gave him up. But as Neuner 
still stood on high peering forth from his eyrie, I would 
not quit my station, incommodious as it was to stand be- 
tween, and partly upon, the branches of the latschen. 
And though in my heart I had given up all hope now, my 
eyes were still fixed on the further rock ; when behold! 
from behind the nearer one the head of a chamois appears 
—only the head—as he advances grazing. It was on the 
right. And now he lifts his head, and comes forward. His 
whole body is exposed. One second only, and the report of 
my rifle thunders through the mountains. He stops, 
turns, and goes to the very spot where I expected he 
would come first. It is terribly steep just there: he 
stands somewhat bent together, ready to descend the 
rock’s precipitous side. But he is hesitating. He must 
be hit! The rifle is still at my shoulder, and the ball 
from the left barrel... “* By Jove, it has hit him!” 
Down he comes ; he can’t stop himself ; he rolls headlong 
over the crag! I watched him till he was out of sight, 
and then drew a long deep breath. 


But there are more dangerous foes than 
timorous chamois on these peaks. The Yagers, 
or forest keepers, maintain a war @ loutrance 
against poachers, who carry a rifle for man as 
well as chamois. Mr. Boner says— 
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In going along we met one of the keepers, who wished 
us ~day as he passed. My meet me that a 
few years ago this man shot a er whom he met on 
the mountain, adding “The ball struck him in the very 
middle of his forehead.” He spoke of the circumstance 
as though it were a target at which his comrade had 
aimed. 

Incidents of this kind are very frequent in 
this volume. 

Seven years ago, a keeper, whose game had suffered 
considerably from repeated depredations, and who had 
been unable, in spite of all his endeavours, to overtake 
the marauders, hit upon the following contrivance to work 
them injury. He knew that when they were out on the 
mountain they generally took shelter in a certain hut, 
where they made a fire and cooked their meal. He there- 
fore procured a bomb, filled it with powder, and buried it 
in the hearth a little way below the surface. He hoped 
that by the time their schmarren was cooked, and the men 
were sitting round the fire enjoying its warmth, the glow- 
ing embers would have ignited the combustible mass and 
caused it to explode: cowering, as he knew they would 
be, round the blaze, he rightly judged the effects would be 
tremendous. 

Mr. Boner having been shot at and hunted 
by a dozen of these poachers, has perhaps a right 
to hate them ; but we are happy to say that the 
Yager’s infernal machine did not explode. 

e confess to our misses. 
A MISS. 

We went upwards again, and along the side of the 
mountain, 

“Hush !” cried Xavier, “there’s a chamois quite 
alone.” 

* Where? Is it a buck ?” 

“Yes, but make haste—it has heard us.” 

“Here, your rifle!” said I, holding out my hand to 
take his, the sights of which were very much finer than 
mine; and as the chamois was far off—a hundred and 


eighty yards for certain—I in this case preferred his to 
my own, 
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* Does it shoot high?” I asked, sitting down and 
resting my left elbow on my knee to take a steadier aim. 

“No, where you aim there the bullet strikes; but 
hold it a little forward, for the wind is now coming up 
from below.” 

** As I have it now, the ball would graze his breast,” 
I said, about to fire. 

“That's right: you will hit him in the middle of the 
shoulder.” 

Bang went the rifle. “He has got the ball for cer- 
tain : no shot could go off better.” 

* You have not touched him,” said Xavier, who had 
been watching the result through his glass: ‘the ball 

just before his shoulder: I saw it strike the bank 
hind him.” 

“Confound it, that ‘s the effect of allowing for the 
wind! But for that I must have hit in the best place. 
Nothing on earth can fire truer than your rifle.” 

** Yes, I know it; but being so far, and as the wind is 
coming up from the valley, I thought it safer to make an 
allowance for the draught.’ 

There was no use in being irritated. 


Mr. Boner’s is a pleasant book upon a sub- 
ject not much hackneyed. Every one who has 
passed a week at Interlachen—and what cock- 
ney has not?—has listened to stories of chamois 
shooting. Every one who has walked the 
Tyrol and sealed the Tumbler Yoch has been 
piloted by a guide with a chamois tail in his 
cap. But very few tourists can lay their hands 
upon their breast pockets, and say with a clear 
conscience that they have seen a real, wild, live, 
chamois, and very, very few English sportsmen 
can truly boast that they have killed one. Mr. 
Palliser’s American adventures are neither so 
new, so fresh, nor so interesting, as those of his 
dearly-beloved brother sportsman of Bavaria ; 
but both these volumes are good wholesome 
reading. 
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MOORE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
A Budget of Table Talk. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right Ho- 
nourable Lorp Joun Russett, M.P. Vols. 3and 4. London: Longman and Co. 1853. 


Tuese two additional volumes consist of the 
Poet's diary from August 1819 to the end of 
October 1825. 

At the rate at which the work progresses it 
appears calculated to provide all the diners out 
of the present and the next generation with 
constant supplies of bon mots, anecdotes, and 
light table-talk ; and when, in some distant era, 
and perhaps under the auspices of a grandson 
of the present editor, the last sheet shall roll 
from the press, the whole may be bound up as 
a vast encyclopedia of jests—a universal reper- 
torium, in which nothing in Joe Miller is omit- 
ted, and every thing since discovered has been 
added. 

In Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” the most 
unpopular personage with the reader is un- 
doubtedly the author of the book. In Moore’s 
journal Moore himself threatens to become, at 
the end of, say the fortieth volume, a confirmed 
bore. It already requires a constant struggle 
to keep up a sentiment of respect for a man 
who is unceasingly obtruding upon us his little 
weaknesses. When the poet repeats to us every 
compliment that was ever paid to him by a 
person of quality* ; chronicles every night the 
plaudits that attended upon his songs; openly 
rejoices in an affectionate phrase in a dedication 
from Lord John—not because it was the warm 
expression ofa man worthy of his friendship, but 
because it was “ from a Russell+ ;”—indignantly 
denounces an unlucky person who had dared to 
open his mouth when Moore was singing ; re- 
cords how constantly he was so “ locked, barred, 
and bolted”’ by dinner engagements that he 
had not a day to give to a duchess; and when 
all this is told, retsld, repeated, and re-repeated, 
we confess that, decies repetita, it does not please. 
We become conscious of a chronic state of vex- 
ation that so very great a poet will take such 
enormous pains to work into us the conviction 
that he was a very little man. We could rea- 
dily forgive him the fact of having had his 
head turned by the praises of all the fine folks 
whom he amused, but we cannot so well get 
over the entire absence of moral dignity be- 





* Here is one example from a thousand—“ Lady H. 
read me a letter from Lord William Russell at Spa, in 
which he mentions that the Grand Duchess of Russia is 
there, and that she always carries about with her two 
Copies of * Lalla Rookh,” most splendidly bound, and 
studded with precious stones, one of which he had seen.” 

+ “ Found a copy of Lord John’s book, just arrived by 

ne ambassador’s courier from Longman’s. He calls 
himself in the dedication ‘my attached friend.’ This 
Sin from a Russell gives me great pleasure.” Vol. 3. 


trayed by his writing it all down for the benefit 
of posterity. 

Lord John Russell would seem to be some- 
what of our opinion in this matter. To free 
the journal of small vanities he must have ex- 
punged all the matter personal to the poet, for 
it is the colouring matter of the fabric. He 
stands by, therefore, silent, and apparently in- 
different ; interjects no remark, even when his 
author is more than usually vain-glorious about 
a compliment from a countess, or such a fool- 
ish phrase from Rogers as “ What a lucky 
fellow you are! Surely you must have been 
born with a rose in your lips and a nightingale 
singing on the top of your bed.” Even when 
Moore intimates that it is “rather a fault” in 
Lord John that he does not know his own mind 
—the poet being resentful at Lord John having 

ut off an engagement to go with him to Eng- 
and ; even when he adds, “‘ My chief regret 
at it is, the not having his assistance in my ne- 
gociation with the American agent;” even 
where, through a diary of eight days, and three 
pages, he exhibits Lord John in an almost ludi- 
crous state of uncertainty ; the editor does not 
condescend to make one remark, or to cut out 
one word. Lord John seems to have made it 
a point of conscience to let the poet 5° to po- 
sterity according to his own fancy, and to inter- 
fere only to change a name into an initial letter, 
or to defend some intimate friend—as in the 
case of Lord Althorpe and the Duc de Broglie 
—from an unjust aspersion. 

In substituting initials, or even blanks, for 
names, Lord John has not always very success- 
fully concealed the individual. For instance, 
Moore has just told us that Croker had arrived 
in Paris, and that he had met him with Theo- 
dore Hook: the name in that announcement is 
printed in full. A few days later we read the 
following, which we shall not hesitate to call 

MOORE’S OPINION OF CROKER. 

Met ——, who walked about with me, and made me 
take a family dinner with him at his hotel. I have 
not seen so much of him since we were in college together, 
and I find that his vanity is even greater than has been 
reported to me, and his display of cleverness far less than 
I expected. He is undoubtedly a good partisan, a quick 
skirmisher in reviews and newspapers, and a sort of ser- 
vant-of-all-work for his ye but as to any thing 
of the higher order of talent, I am greatly mistaken if he 
has the slighest claim to it. 

Four days later he writes— 

—— was at ——’s at five todinner. His conversation 
to-day less ostentatious and much more sensible. He 
says he wrote his article on the Elgin Marbles for the 
* Quarterly” in one morning. 

Some time afier, Moore asked Croker to re- 
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view his “ Lives of the Angels” in the Quar- 
terly, but the latter very prudently declined. 

‘A propos of Croker, we have one of the very 
few bon mots recorded of Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord Strangford mentioned that on some one saying to 
Peel, about Lawrence's picture of Croker, “‘ You can see 
the very quiver of his lips,” ‘ Yes,” said Peel, “and the 
arrow coming out of it.” Croker himself was telling this 
to one of his countrymen, who answered, “ He meant 
Arrah! coming out of it.” . 

Moore is not chary of his opinions of contem- 
oraries. Perhaps Mr. J. W. Croker may be 
in some degree consoled that the poet should 
have thought him a mere party hack, with 
some cleverness but no high talent, when he 
reads what the same censor says of Mr. Words- 
worth, whom he evidently thought a proser 
and abore. To be sure, there is the danger 
that the world will agree with Moore in one case, 
although it may differ from him in the other. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Wordsworth came at half-past eight and stopped to 
breakfast, Talked a deal. Spoke of Byron's pla- 
isms from him: the whole third canto of “Childe 
id” founded on his style and sentiments. The feel- 
ing of natural objects which is there expressed not caught 
by B. from nature herself, but from him (Wordsworth), 
and spoiled in the transmission. ‘Tintern Abbey” the 
source of it all; from which same poem, too, the cele- 
brated passage about solitude, in the first canto of ** Childe 
Harold,” is (he said) taken, with this difference, that 
what is naturally expressed by him has been worked by 
Byron into a laboured and antithetical sort of decla- 
mation. 

Again, Wordsworth— 

Spoke of the very little real knowledge of that 
existed now so few men had time to study. . ne teckenen, 
Mr. Canning. One could hardly select a cleverer man,“and 
[es what did Mr. Canning know of poetry? What time 

he, in the busy political life he had led, to study 
Dante, Homer, &c., as they ought to be studied in order 
to arrive at the true principles of taste in works of genius ? 
Mr. Fox, indeed, towards the latter part of his life, made 
leisure for himself, and took to improving his mind, 
and accordingly all his latter public displays bore a 
greater stamp of wisdom and good taste than his early 
ones. Mr. Burke alone was an exception to this de- 
scription of public men; by far the greatest man of his 
age, not only abounding in knowl himself, but feed- 
ing, in various directions, his most able contemporaries— 
assisting Adam Smith in his ‘ Political Economy,” and 
Reynolds in his “ Lectures on Painting.” 

Gobeequendy the diary says— 

_ We talked of Wordsworth’s exceedingly high opinion of 
himself, as she mentioned that, one day, in a large party, 
Wordsworth, without any thing having been previously 
said that could lead to the subject, called out suddenly 
from the top of the table to the bottom, in his most epic 
tone, “‘ Davy!” and on Davy’s putting forth his head, in 
awful expectation of what was coming, said, “ Do you 
know the reason why I published the ‘ White Dog’ in 
quarto?” “No; what was it?” “To shew the world 
my own opinion of it.” 

_ Moore's estimate of Wordsworth is briefly 
jotted down in words better suited to a dandy 
diner out thaa to a great poet. 

Wordsworth rather dull. I see he is a man to hold 


forth ; one we does not understand the give and take of 
Surely it is better to remain satisfied with a 


good book, and not to speculate as to what 
manner of man the author may be. Moore 
was a vain devotee of duchesses; Byron a jea- 
lous, uncertain, wild-beast sort of creature; 
Wordsworth was a bore—Respice rivales Di- 


vorum ! 
There are many of the smart sayings of Lut- 


trel scattered about the volumes. Luttrel de- 
serves to be remembered as a wit; for his 
flashes were not born of ill nature. The “ some- 
body” mentioned in the first anecdote was, as 
Moore ought to have known, Lord Chancellor 


Shaftesbury. 
LUTTREL 


Talking with Luttrel of religion before dinner, he men- 

tioned somebody having said, upon being asked of what 
religion he was, ‘Me? I am of the religion of all sensible 
men.” ‘ And what is that?” ‘Oh! sensible men never 
tell.” 
Luttrel, in good spirits and highly amusing, told of 
an Irishman, who, having jumped into the water to save 
a man from drowning, upon receiving sixpence from the 
person as a reward for the service, looked first at the six- 
pence, then at him, and at last exclaimed, “‘ By Jasus, I 
am over-paid for the job.” 

Kenn said of Luttrel’s “Advice to Julia” “ that it 
was too long, and not broad enough.” 

Luttrel said lately, with respect to the disaffection im- 
puted to the army in England, ‘“ Gad, Sir, when the ex- 
tinguisher takes fire it’s an awkward business.” 

Moore was presented to Canning while in 
Paris, and at the express desire of the states- 
man, There are very few sayings of Canning 
extant, and these volumes do not add greatly to 
the stock. 

CANNING. 

Dined with Canning. Company, Lord and Lady Frede- 
rick Bentinck, Wordsworth, and the Secretary, young 
Chinnery. The day very agreeable. I felt myself ex- 
cited in an unusual way, and talked (I sometimes feared) 
rather too much; but they seemed to like it, and to be 
amused. There was one circumstance which shewed a 
very pleasant sort of intelligence between the father and 
daughter. I told a story to Miss Canning, which the 
father was the only one who overheard, and it evidently 
struck them both as very comical. Canning said some 
very pleasant things, and in a very quiet, unobtrusive 
manner. Talking of Grattan, he said that, for the last 
two years, his public exhibitions were a complete failure, 
and that you saw all the mechanism of his oratory with- 
out its life. It was like lifting the flap of a barrel-organ 
and seeing the wheels. That this was unlucky, as it 
proved what an artificial style he had used. 

Canning mentioned that Prince Paul of Wirtemberg, 
one day at Rothschild’s, upon being frequently addressed 
as plain “ Paul” by the Jew, said at last, casting his 
eyes towards the servant at his back, “ Monsieur le Ba- 
ron Rothschild, mon domestique se nomme Pierre.” 

Wrote a few lines. Dined at Canning’s. Company, 
Sheridan, Lord C. Churchill, General Buchau, and one or 
two more. Not much from Canning. In talking of 
letters being charged by weight, he said that the Post- 
office once refused to carry a letter of Sir J. Cox Hippes- 
ley’s, ** it was so dull.” 

“ So long,” or “so heavy,” Canning must 
have said. The point of the mot is lost as it 
now stands. 

It may be much questioned whether these 
two men of genius ever understood each other. 
Canning would be exquisitely sensitive to all 
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the ludicrous points of the poet’s drawing-room 
haunting, ee lite. 

During his residence at Paris Moore be- 
came acquainted with la Comtesse de Flau- 
hault, the authoress of “Adele de Sénanges,” 
“ Emilie et Alphonse,” and three other novels, 
one of which had just appeared. Moore 
rashly offered to review it in the “ Edinburgh,” 
and of course immediately learned the true value 
of the maxim, “* Never review a friend’s book.” 

LA COMTESSE DE FLAUHAULT. 

Madame de Souza, it appears, is much mortified at 
the article I have written, particularly at the extract I 
have made from her “‘ Adéle de Senange.” This is un- 
lucky, I confess: I hesitated about the passage myself, but 
it was coupled with a fling at the proceedings against 
the Queen, and I could not bring myself to leave it out. 
Why did I break through the resolution I had formed, 
never to review the work of a friend? 

The review appears in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” Vol. XXXIV. p. 372, but we confess 
we cannot detect the fling at the proceedings 

inst the Queen. The only extract given 
from “Adele de Senange” is this— Adéle 
m’ecoutait avec une espéce de ravissement ; 
elle etait si émue que lorsque j’eus cessé de 

ler, elle laissa tomber sa téte sur moi. 

os visages se touchérent; nos larmes se 

confondirent, mes bras l’entouraient encore. 

Je la pressai contre mon cceur, en me pro- 

mettant intérieurment de respecter en elle la 
femme de mon ami.” 

What this has to do with Queen Caroline 
the reader must be left to guess. 

There is a morceau in this article which per- 
haps should not be lost: it is a translation by 
Moore of an absurd French poem he is noticing. 
He translates it thus— 

When the Deity saw what a world he had framed 

From the darkness of chaos, surprised and ashamed 

He turned from His work with disdain : 
Then gave it a kick, to complete its disgrace, 
Which sent it off spinning through infinite space 

And returned to his slumbers again, 

Saying, “Go and be,” &c., &e. 

Rather strong this, Messrs Moore and Jeffrey ! 

Of course we have a gyeat deal about Lord 
Byron and. his memoirs. 

BYRON. 

Byron introduced me to his Countess before we left 
Mira: she is a blonde, and young; married only about a 
year, but not very pretty. 

This puts me in mind of Lord Byron saying to me the 
other day, “What do you think of Shakspeare, Moore ? 
I think him a damned humbug.” Not the first time I 
have hearé him speak slightingly of Shakspeare. 

R. told me a good deal about Lord Byron, whom he 
saw both going and coming back. Expressed to R. the 
same contempt for Shakspeare which he had often ex- 
oy to me: treats his companion Shelley very cava- 
ierly. By the bye, I find (by a letter received within 
these few days by Horace Smith), that Lord Byron 
shewed Shelley the letters I wrote on the subject of his 

Cain,” warning him against the influence Shelley’s 
admiration might have over his mind, and deprecating 
a Sty A, a atheism which Shelley had 

in to, and in which Lord Byron himself seemed but 
too much inclined to follow him. ’ 


A long letter from Lord Byron to-day: he has lost his 
little natural daughter, Allegra, and seems to feel it a 
deal. When I was at Venice he said, in shewing 
me this child, “I sup you have some notion of what 
they call the parental feeling, but I confess I have not: 
this little thing amuses me, but that’s all.” This, how- 
ever, was evidently all affected: he feels much more 
naturally than he will allow. 
28th. Received a letter at last from Lord Byron, through 
Murray, telling me he had informed Lady Byron of his 
having given his memoirs for the purpose of their being 
published after his death, and offering her the perusal of 
them in case she might wish to confute any of his state- 
ments. Her note in answer to this offer (the original of 
which he inclosed me) is as follows :— 
** Kirby Mallory, March 10, 1820. 
**T received your letter of January I, offering to my 
perusal a memoir of part of your life. I decline to in- 
spect it. I consider the publication or circulation of such 
a composition at any time as prejudicial to Ada’s future 
happiness. For my own sake I have no reason to shrink 
from publication; but, notwithstanding the injuries 
which i have suffered, I should lament some of the con- 
sequences. “A, Byron.” 
* To Lord Byron.” 
His reply to this, which he has also inclosed, and re- 
quested me (after reading it and taking a copy) to for- 


ward to Lady Byron, is as follows :— 
** Ravenna, April 3, 1820. 


“TI received yesterday your answer dated March 10. 
My offer was an honest one, and surely could only be 
construed as such, even by the most malignant casuistry. 
I could answer you, but it is too late, and it is not worth 
while. To the mysterious menace of the last sentence, 
whatever its import may be—and I cannot pretend to 
unriddle it—I could hardly be very sensible, even if I 
understood it, as, before it could take place I shall be 
where nothing can touch him further ... I advise you, 
however, to anticipate the period of your intention; for 
be assured no power of figures can avail —— the pre- 
sent; and if it could, I would answer with Florentine. 

* Etio, che posto son con loro in croce 
. . . . e certo 
La fiera moglie, pid ch’alseo, mi nuoce. 
“ To Lady Byron.” “ Byron.” 

These Memoirs were, as is well known, de- 
stroyed by Moore, at the instigation of Hob- 
house and Lady Byron, immediately after 
Byron’s death. Lord John, who read the 
Memoirs, says the world has lost little by this 
breach of faith with the dead. Moore, who 
makes a mighty fuss about his pecuniary sa- 
crifice in the matter, certainly lost very little, 
for after burning Byron’s own life he wrote 
him another, for which he got rather more 
money. The only person who acted quite well 
in this matter appears to have been the late 
Mr. Murray, whose memory is, in our opinion, 
most unfairly attacked in these volumes. 
Murray advanced 2000/. for the copyright at 
a time when Byron might have lived for half 
a century, and rescinded the contract directly 
Moore asked him. Moore, however, had of 
course spent the money; and although he had 
too much society pride to like to take money of 
lords and ladies, he thinks it abominable that 
a publisher should charge him interest and 
stamps, and should want security for his 20007. 
At last it was discovered that the Memoirs thus 
destroyed by Moore, -= ? the time, by effect 
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of Lord Byron’s will, the property of Mr. 
Murray. We can only say, that we wish we 
could testify to have received at the hands of a 
publisher of the present day one half the con- 
sideration and liberality which Murray shewed 
to Moore upon this occasion. 

One question, however, we still must ask— 
What became of the copies of these Memoirs 
made in Paris by Dumoulin and Williams ? 

The great charm of the volumes is the enor- 
mous quantity of table-talk they contain. 

Madame de Coigny has a very bad voice. 
She said once, “Je n’ai qu’une vvuix contre 
moi; c’est la mienne.” 

The same lady, speaking of a dear friend 
who had red hair, “and all its attendant ill 
consequences,” and of whom some one said she 
was very virtuous, remarked, “ Oui, elle est 
comme Samson; elle a toutes ses forces dans 
ses cheveux.” 

Sheridan used to tell a story of one of his 
constituents saying to him, “Oh sir! things 
cannot go on in this way; there must be a re- 
form in Parliament; we poor electors are not 
properly paid at all.” 

rd John mentioned that Sydney Smith 
told him he had had an intention once of 
writing a book of maxims, but never got further 
than the following, “That generally towards 
the age of forty women get tired of being 
virtuous, and men of being honest.” 

Buonaparte said to one of his servile flatterers 
who was proposing to him a plan for remodel- 
ling the Institute, “ Zaissons au moins la Re- 
publique des lettres.” 

Voltaire, listening to an author who was read- 
ing to him his comedy, and said, “Ici le che- 
valier rit,” exclaimed, “ Il est bien heureux !”’ 

We have a little string of beads, gathered 
one by one, by Moore from a note book of the 
historic Duke of Buckingham. 

“T can as little live upon past kindness as the air 
can be warmed with the sunbeams of yesterday.” ‘, 
woman whose mouth is like an old comb with a few 
broken teeth and a great deal of hair and dust about it.’’ 
** Kisses are like grains of gold or silver found upon the 
ground, of no value themselves, but precious as shewing 
that a mine is near.” ‘That man has not only a long 
face, but a tedious one.” ‘One can no more judge of 
the true value of a man jw impression he makes on 
the public than we can tell whether the seal was gold or 
brass by which the stamp was made.” ‘ Men’s fame is 
like their hair, which grows after they are dead, and 
with just as little use to them.” “A sort of anti-black- 
amoor, every part of her white but her teeth.” ‘A wo- 
man whose face was created without the preamble of ‘ Let 
there be light!” ‘ How few, like Danaé, have God and 
gold er.” 

Moore laments “ that Lord John shewed to 
so little advantage in society from his extreme 
taciturnity, and, still more, from his apparent 
coldness and indifference to what is said by 
others ;” and adds, “ Several to whom he was 
introduced had been much disappointed in con- 
sequence of this manner. I can easily imagine 


that to Frenchmen such reserve and silence 
must appear something quite out of the course 
of nature.” But a great many of the best 
anecdotes are nevertheless attributed to Lord 


John. Thus— 

Lord John mentioned of the late Lord Lansdowne (who 
was remarkable for the sententious and speech-like pom- 
posity of his conversation) that, in giving his opinion one 
day of Lord ——, he said, “ I have a 47 opinion of his 
lordship’s character. So remarkable do I think him for 
the pure and unbending integrity of his principles, that 
I look upon it as impossible he should ever ilty of the 
slightest deviation from the line of rectitude, unless it 
were it most damnably well worth his while.” 

Again— 

Lord John told us a trick of Sheridan’s upon 
Richardson. Sheridan been driving out three or four 
hours in a hackney-coach, when, seeing Richardson pass, 
he hailed him, and made him get in. He instantly con- 
trived to introduce a topic upon which Richardson (who 
was the very soul of disputatiousness) always differed 
with him, and at last, affecting to be mortified at Rich- 
ardson’s arguments, said, “* You really are too bad. I 
cannot bear to listen to such things. I will not stay in 
the same coach with you,” and accordingly got down and 
left him, Richardson hallooing out triumphantly after 
him, “‘Ah, you're beat, you're beat.” Nor was it till the 
heat of his victory had a little cooled that he found out he 
was left in the lurch to pay for Sheridan’s three hours’ 


Here are two more stories of Sheridan— 


Sheridan told me that his father, being a good deal 
plagued by an old maiden relation of his always going out 
to walk with him, said one day that the weather was bad 
and rainy, to which the old lady answered that, on the 
contrary, it had cleared up. “ Yes,” says Sheridan, “it 
has cleared up enough for one, but not for two.” He 
mentioned, too, that Tom Stepney supposed algebra to be 
a learned , and referred to is father to know 
whether it was not so, who said, “Certainly, Latin, 
Greek, and Algebra.” ‘ By what people was it spoken ?” 
ss the Algebrians, to be sure,” said Sheridan. 

et Kenny with Miss Holcroft, one of his examen do- 
més, a fine girl. By-the-bye he told me yesterday even- 
ing (having joined in our walk) that Shaw, having lent 
Sheridan near 500/., used to dun him very considerably 
for it ; and one day, when he had been rating Sheridan 
about the debt, and insisting that he must be paid, the 
latter having played off some of his plausible wheedling 
upon him, ended by saying that he was very much in 
want of 25/. to pay the expenses of a journey he was 
about to take, he knew Shaw would be -natured 
enough to lend it to him. ‘’Pon my word,” says Shaw, 
**this is too bad; after keeping me out of my money in 
so shameful 2 manner, you now have the face to ask me 
for more; but it won’t do: I must be paid my money, 
and it is most disgraceful,” &c. &c. ‘* My dear fellow,” 
says Sheridan, “‘ hear reason ; the sum you ask me for is 
a very considerable one, whereas I only ask you for five 
= twenty pounds.” 

idney Smith and Luttrel compared—Smith parti- 
cularly —-. Have rather held out against him 
hitherto, but this day he conquered me, and I now 
am his victim in the laughing way for life. His ima- 
gination of a duel between two doctors, with oil of croton 
on the tips of their fingers, trying to touch each other's 
lips highly ludicrous. Rogers says of Smith very 
true, whenever the conversation is getting dull 
he throws in some touch which makes it rebound and 
rise again as light as ever. Ward’s artificial efforts, 
which to me are always painful, made still more so by the 
contrast to Smith’s natural and overflowing exuberance. 
Luttrel, too, considerably extinguished to-day ; but there 
is this difference between Luttrel and Smith, that after the 
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former you remember what good things he said, and after 
the latter you merely remember how much you laughed. 

Music and Painting—Sha: mentioned a curious 
instance of Walter Scott’s indifference to pictures, when 
he:met him at the Louvre, not willing to spare two 
or three minutes for a walk to the bottom of the gal- 
lery, when it was the first and last opportunity he was 
likely to have of seeing the “ Transfiguration,” &c. &c. 
In speaking of music, and the difference there is be- 
tween the poetical and musical ear, Wordsworth said that 
he was totally devoid of the latter, and for a long time, 
could not distinguish one tune from another. Rogers thus 
described Lord Holland's feeling for the arts, “ Painting 
gives him no pleasure, and music absolute pain.” 


We continue our gleanings. 


Coleridge—A poor author, on receiving from his pub- 
lisher an account of the proceeds (as he expected it to be) 
of a work he had published, saw among the items, ‘*Cel- 

32. 10s. 6d.” He thought it was a charge for the 
trouble of selling the 700 copies, which he did not consi- 
der unreasonable ; but, on inquiry, found it was for the 
cellar-room occupied by his work, not a copy of which had 
stirred from thence. 

i Smith—“I shall see Allen,” says Smith, 
“some day with his tongue hanging out speechless, and 
shall take peqenaty to stick a few principles into 
him.” 


Mirabeau—Once, when Mirabeau was answering a 
speech of Maury, he put himself in a reasoning attitude, 
‘and said, “Je m’en vais renfermer, M. Maury, dans un 
circle vicieux.” Upon which Maury started up, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Comment! veux tu m’embrasser ?” 

Jekylli—In talking of cheap living he mentioned a man 
who told him his eating cost him almost nothing, ‘‘ for 
on Sunday,” said he, “I always dine with my old 
friend, then eat so much that it lasts until Wednes- 
day, when I buy some tripe, which I hate like the very 
devil, and which accordingly makes me so sick that I 
cannot eat any more till Sunday again.” 

Rogers, on somebody remarking that Payne Knight 
had get very deaf, said, “’Tis from want of practice. 
Knight was always a very bad listener.” 

Scroope Davies called some person who had a habit of 
puffing out his cheeks when he spoke, and was not re- 
markable for veracity, “‘ The Aolian lyre.” 

_Talleyrand—Bobus Smith one day, in conversation 
with ae having brought in somehow the beauty 


of his mother, Talleyrand said, ** C’était donc votre pére 
qui n’était pas bien.” 
The Prince de Poix was stopped by a sentry, and an- 


nounced his name. ‘Prince de Poix!” answered the 
sentry, “‘quand vous seriez le Roi des Haricots vous ne 
passeriez pas par ici.” 

An old acquaintance—“ Is your master at home ?”— 
“No, Sir, he’s out.” “Your mistress?”’—*“ No, sir, 
she’s out.” “ Well, I'll just go in and take an air of the 
fire till they come”—“ Faith, Sir, that ’s out too.” 

Another—A fellow in the Marshalsea having heard his 
companion brushing his teeth the last thing at night, 
and then, upon waking, at the same work in the morning 
—“Ogh! a weary night you must have had of it, Mr. 
ye among 

George the Fourth gave a drawing-room. Rogers 
said that he was in himself a cugesnne-oikion, queen, 
and knave. 

When E. Nagles came to George the Fourth with the 
news of Buonaparte’s death, he said, “I have the plea- 
Sure to tell your Majesty that your bitterest enemy is 
dead.” “No! is she, by Gad?” said the King. 

Cure for love—Mrs. Dodwell’s husband used to be a 
great favourite with the Pope, who always called him 

Caro Doodle.” His first addresses were paid to Vit- 
toria Odescalchi, but he jilted her; and she had six 
masses said to enable her soul to get over its love for him. 
é Talleyrand—One day, when Davoust excused himself 

t being too late because he had met with a “ Pekin” 
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who delayed him, Talleyrand begged to know what he 
meant by that word. ‘Nous appellons Pekin,” says 
Davoust, tout ce qui n’est pas militaire.” ‘ Oh, oui c’est 
comme chez nous,” replied Talleyrand, ‘‘ nous appellons 
militaire tout ce qui n’est pas civil.” 

Adam Smith and Johnson—This account of the meet- 
ing between Adam Smith and Johnson is given by Smith 
himself. Johnson began by attacking Hume. “I saw, 
said Smith, “ this was meant at me, so I merely put him 
right as to a matter of fact.” ‘* Well, what did he say ?” 
‘+ He said it was a lie.” “And what did you say to 


that?” “I told him he was a son of a b—h.” Good, 
this, between two sages. 
Sheridan (when there was some proposal to lay a tax 


upon milestones)—‘“ It is an unconstitutional tax, as 
they are a race that cannot meet to remonstrate.” 
Denon told an anecdote of a man who, having been 
asked repeatedly to dinner by a person whom he knew to 
be but a shabby Amphitryon, went at last, and found the 
dinner so me and bad that he did not get a bit to eat. 
When the dishes were removing the host said, ‘* Well, 
now the ice is broken, I suppose you will ask me to dine 
with you some day.” ‘Most willingly.” ‘Name your 
day, then.” ‘Aujourd’hui, par exemple,” answered the 
dinnerless guest. Lord Holland told of a man remark- 
able for absence, who, dining once at the same sort of 
shabby repast, fancied himself in his own house, and be- 
gan to apologise for the wretchedness of the dinner. 
Fielding told us that when Gouvion St. Cyr, in the be- 
inning of the Revolution happened to go to some bureau 
(ira assport, I believe) and gave his name Monsieur de 
aint Cyr, the clerk answered, “II n’y a pas de De. Eh 
bien ! M. Saint Cyr. Il n’y a pas de Saint. Diable! 
Il n’y a pas de Sire: nous avons décapité 
le tyran.” 


Cope mentioned a good imen of English-French, 
and the astonishment of the French people who heard it, 
not conceiving what it could mean— Si je fais, je fais ; 
mais si je fais, je suis un Hollandais.” ‘If I do, I do; 
but if I do, I’m a Dutchman.” 

Scott says, “* Lord Byron is getting fond of money. 
He keeps a box, into which he occasionally puts sequins : 
he has now collected about 300, and his great elight 
(Scott tells me) is to open his box and contemplate hi 
store.” 

Scott shewed me a woman whom Buonaparte pro- 
nounced to be the finest woman in Venice, and the Vene- 
tians, not agreeing with him, call her “* La Bella per De- 
creto,” adding (as all the decrees begin with Conside- 
rando), ‘* Ma senza il considerando.” 

Ghosts—Talking of ghosts, Sir Adam said that Scott 
and he had seen one, at least: while they were once 
drinking together, a very hideous fellow appeared sud- 
denly between them, whom neither knew any thing about, 
but whom both saw. Scott did not es it, but said they 
were both “fou,” and not very capable of judging whe- 
Scott said that the only two 


M. Cyr, donc. 


ther it was a ghost or not. 


* men who had ever told him that they had actually seen a 


host afterwards put an end to themselves. One was 
rd Castlereagh, who had himself mentioned to Scott his 
seeing the “radiant boy.” It was one night when he 
was in barracks, and the face brightened ually out 
of the fire place, and approached him. Lord Castlereagh 
stepped forwards to it, and it receded again, and faded 
into the same place. 

It is generally stated to have been an apparition at- 
tached to the family, and coming occasionally to 
honours and prosperity to him before whom it ap : 
but Lord Castlereagh gave no such account of it to Scott. 
It was the Duke of Wellington made Lord Castlereagh 
tell the story to Sir Walter, and Lord C. told it without 
hesitation, and as if believing in it implicitly. 

These two volumes are a complete mine of 
table-talk. There is abundance of the same 
ore in the place whence we browght these spe- 


cimens. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 


Narrative of a Mission to Central Africa. By the late James Ricnarnson. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


Chapman and Hall. 
Eighteen Years on the 


Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 


Gold Coast of Africa. By Bropre CruicksHank. 2 Vols. 8vo, 


Narrative of an Explorer in South Africa. By Francis Gatton. Murray. 1853. 


Wuatever may have been the early, or will 
be the future destiny of Africa, certain it is 
that for many centuries past she has uniformly 
resisted all attempts at civilization, and her 
native population is at this hour almost as much 
sunk in barbarism as it was two thousand years 

o. Successive historians, and travellers of 
different and distant ages, recount the same 
characteristics, the same peculiarities, customs, 
and rites, preserved, with little variety or change, 
by the rude descendants of the aborigines of 
this vast continent—a continent embracing an 
area of 11,750,000 square miles, or about four 
times the superficial extent of Europe. 

Until now our acquaintance with Africa 
has been almost entirely confined to that nar- 
row fringe of territory which constitutes its sea- 
board; for notwithstanding all that has been 
done to effect the exploration of the interior— 
notwithstanding the gallant host of martyrs 
who have perished in successive attempts to as- 
certain and determine the sources of its mighty 
rivers, and the geographical condition of the 
— through which they flow—we are com- 
pelled to admit that all our knowledge upon 
the subject is bare, meagre, and unsatisfactory. 

While the rest of the world has been advan- 
cing, Africa has steadily retrograded. Egypt, 
once the seat of science and literature, and re- 
finement and art, has dwindled to a mere 
pashalic of Turkey, from which power she 
might at any moment be wrested by an Euro- 
pean army 20,000 strong. The once fertile 
| any of Cyrene has been swallowed in the 

esert of Barca. The power and glories of 
Carthage are ill represented by the feeble des- 
potisms of Tunis and Tripoli. The ancient 
territory of Massinissa groans under the iron 
rule of modern Gaul. Mauritania, still occu- 
pied by the Moorish race, is ruled by the 
swarthy monarch whose territory is bounded 
by the Atlas range to the south, northward by 
the Mediterranean, and to the east by the ocean 
to which his native mountains have lent their 
name, Africa, moreover, presents the solitary 
instance of a country in which Christianity, after 
having been once perfectly established, gradu- 
ally declined, and finally disappeared under the 
blighting influence of the Moslem prophet. 
ore than a thousand years have elapsed 
since the blind fury of the Moors and Vandals, 
and the ruthless fanaticism of the early disciples 
of Mahomet, extirpated almost every trace of 


that Divine creed whose beneficent influence 
has ameliorated the condition of so large a por- 
tion of the human race; and although frequent 
efforts havé been made to restore to the inha- 
bitants of northern Africa a purer religion and 
a holier worship than the one which has ob- 
tained so strange an ascendancy over their 
minds, all have hitherto been futile, and little 
hope can be entertained that it will, in those 
districts at least, supersede the dominant belief. 

If we turn to the western, the southern, or 
the eastern coasts of this torrid continent, we 
shall find, it is true, here and there small isolated 
colonies settled and occupied by Europeans; 
maintained, however, in more than one in- 
stance, at a cost far exceeding their real value 
and importance. But even in these cases, the 
territory, which has been seized originally vi et 
armis from the aborigines, is held with diffi- 
culty, and few successful efforts have been made 
to extend the frontier inland. 

For the knowledge we possess of the interior 
of Africa, its saharas, its mountains, its natural 
productions, and its savage denizens, we are in- 
debted to the enterprise and daring of a few 
individuals, the majority of whom, alas! havé 
fallen victims either to the poisonous malaria 
or the ruthless barbarians they encountered. 
Without adverting further to the labours and 
researches of preceding travellers, we will pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of Mr. Richard- 
son’s Journal, which has been revised and 
edited by Mr. Bayle St. John. 

About the beginning of 1850 Mr. Richard- 
son, in company with Drs. Barth and Over- 
weg (two Prussian gentlemen), set out from 
Tripoli to explore Central Africa, and to en- 
deavour, if possible, to organize some system, 
through which legitimate commerce, by way of 
the Great Desert, could be introduced among 
the wild tribes inhabiting those regions, in lieu 
of the baneful and demoralizing slave-trade, to 
which the attention and the energies of all 
native potentates has hitherto, from time imme- 
morial, been directed. The expedition was 
conducted under the direction, and at the ex- 
pense of the British Government. 

A boat, built in Malta dockyard, had been 
provided for the purpose of navigating the wa- 
ters of lake Tchad: sawn into quarters, it was 
slung in nets upon a couple of powerful camels, 
and subsequently proved of essential service in 
the survey of the shores of that inland sea. 
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South of Tripoli lies the territory of Fezzan, 
extending some 400 miles in a southerly direc- 
tion, ae about 280 in width: its capital is 
Moorzuk, and a Mr. Gagliuffi is the British 
Consul there. Before leaving Tripoli, Mr. 
Richardson had written to that gentleman, re- 
questing him to procure an escort of Tuaricks, 
and also the attendance of the neighbouring 
Sheikhs, for the discussion of a treaty to be 
submitted to their consideration. Izhet Pasha 
and the Bey of Tunis had provided the travellers 
with a circular letter addressed to the chieftains 
of all the Turkish provinces of Tripoli and 
Fezzan; but Mr. Richardson and his com- 
panions relied chiefly on their own tact, the 
— of the natives, and that vague respect 
or English power which is already spreading 
even throughout the sandy ocean of the Sahara. 

Not the least important of the members of 
the present caravan was the interpreter, one 
Yusuf Moknee (son of the late Governor of 
Fezzan): his only vice seems to have been a 
strong attachment to the bottle; but before 
starting he signed a contract promising to be a 

ttern of sobriety! He is a handsome, dark- 
Ratured fellow, and is represented as making a 
respectable figure, arrayed in a blue robe, white 
burnoose, and elegant fez. Two chaouches, or 


janissaries, were also engaged, as well as a 


number of free blacks from Tunis—some mar- 
ried, others not—who were on their way to their 
homes in Soudan, Bornou, and Mandara. Of 
these, some agreed to travel, chiefly on their 
own account, the rest being paid, and officiating 
as servants. The camel-drivers, and a mara- 
bout who accompanied them, were from Fezzan. 

The average progress of such a caravan is 
not more than two-and-a-half miles per hour ; 
and an arduous march of twelve hours, under the 
most auspicious circumstances, only shews an ad- 
vance of thirty miles from the last resting-place. 

The trading caravans from the Mediter- 
ranean shores to Wadai, Bornou, Soudan, and 
Timbuctoo, pursue four different routes across 
the belt of populous country that extends on 
either side of the tropic of Cancer. 

Wadai sends to Bengazi, a port of Tripoli, 
twice yearl , a large number of slaves, ele- 
oo tusks, and ostrich feathers: this route 

not yet been opened more than seventy or 
eighty years. From Bornou, vid Fezzan, slaves 
are the chief commodity. Soudan exports 
slaves, ivory, indigo, wax, hides, and senna. 
The greater part of this traffic is of recent origin, 
and consists chiefly of legitimate articles of 
Thus, wax was first sent about twenty 

years since, ivory eighteen, and indigo, for the 
first time, as lately as 1844. he caravans 
from Timbuctoo bear little besides gold and a 
little ivory and wax, but no slaves. The 
merchants, for convenience of transport, beat 
the gold into rudely-fashioned rings, and con- 


ceal them about their persons. The Gha- 
damsee merchants, who formerly embarked two- 
thirds of their capital in human merchandise, 
have now but a fourth of their capital employed 
-in that manner. This is owing partly to the 
abolition of the Tunisian slave-market, and the 
increase of other objects of commerce in Soudan, 
such as cassia, guin-dragon, and senna. 

Mr. Richardson, mounted on a donkey, left 
Masheeah, a suburb of Tripoli, at six on the 
morning of the 30th of March, Drs. Barth and 
Overweg, with a portion of the caravan, having 
previously started. After the delay of a day, 
caused by heavy rain, the party encamped at 
the foot of the Gharian mountains. The ascent 
of this portion of the Tripoline Atlas was not 
accomplished without considerable difficulty, 
the caravan, with its broken groups of various 
colours, dotting the steep aaelivity.. The fore- 
most camels occasionally halting and complain- 
ing in piteous accents, bring the whole cavalcade 
to a sudden halt. A storm of blows, a shower 
of stones and execrations, and loud cries of “Jsa ! 
Isa /” urge the gaunt beasts forward once more. 
The track lies through sparse forests of olive, 
studded here and there with patches of wheat 
and barley. At the hour of three in the after- 
noon they reach the castle of Gharian, a pic- 
turesque structure overhanging a deep ravine, 
but commanded by a mountain in its rear. The 
plain just traversed was enveloped in mist, and 
the minarets of Tripoli appeared not through 
the northern haze. The barren sides of ‘the 
surrounding hills are here and there cleft by 
deep gullies, from which, at distant intervals, 
little tufts of verdure spring, indicating the 
grateful presence of a mountain rill. The 
castle was garrisoned by 200 men, under Colo- 
uel Saleh, who hospitably entertained the tra- 
vellers with coffee, lemonade, and pipes. 

In this African canton, architecture is de- 
cidedly at a discount, for not the vestige of a 
hut is to be discerned in any direction, the in- 
habitants dwelling entirely under a: but 
they are, nevertheless, healthy and cleanly in 
their appearance. Their Moslem rulers have 
little difficulty in retaining them in utter sub- 
jection, for they are ag disarmed, and 
weapons and ammunition of all kinds are strictly 
prohibited. Those who are entrusted with the 
collection of the revenue are in the habit of pu- 
nishing defaulters with death: so that, although 
no “ house-tax ” can well be levied in this land, 
it has other and more substantial désagrémens. 

Leaving the castle of Gharian behind, th 
caravan proceeded in a south-westerly direction, 
through groves of olive and ty Ber ws masses 
of arid rock alternating in the landscape with 
cultivated slopes, decked with fresh and bril- 
liant vegetation. Many of the heights that 
were passed displayed the ruins of an Arab 
castle fast crumbling to decay. After passing 
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Kaleebah, a village occupying a commanding 
position on a bold mountain top, the symptoms 
of cultivation became gradually more rare: an 
occasional Arab tent, or a flock of sheep, 
afforded the only indications of pastoral life. 
The next day even these occurred not, and the 
few stunted bushes that had hitherto been met 
with ceased to cheer the wearied ~ te The 
desert at length was entered, and silently ex- 
panded before the gaze of the wayfarers, in all its 
stern sublimity and stillness. From this hour 
all around was desolate, dreary, and gloomy. 


THE SLAVE CARAVAN. 


About noon, as we were traversing these solitudes in 
our usual irregular order of march, a crowd of moving 
things came in sight. It proved to be a slave-caravan, 
entirely composed of young girls. The Gadamsee mer- 
chants who owned them recognised me, and shook me by 
the hand. Our old black woman was soon surrounded 
by a troop of the poor slave-girls ; and when she related 
to them how she was returning free to her country under 
the protection of the English, and wished them all the 
same happiness, they fell round her weeping and kissing 
her feet. One poor naked girl had slung at her back a 
child, with a strange look of intelligence. I was about to 

ive her a piece of money, but could not; for, the tears 
rsting to my eyes, I was obliged to turn away. The 
sight of these fragments of families stolen away to become 
— or victims of brutal passion in a foreign land, in- 
iably produced this effect upon me. This caravan 
consisted of some thirty girls and twenty camel-loads of 
elephants’ teeth. They been seventy days on their 
way from Ghat, including, however, thirty-four days of 
rest. Most of these poor wretches had rmed journeys 
on their way to which would invest me with im- 

i renown as a traveller could I accomplish them. 

The caravan was soon lost to view as it wound along 
the track by which we had come. This day was exceed- 
ingly hot, whereas the ious days had reminded us of 
a summer in d. The nights have hitherto 
been clear, and the zodiacal light is always brilliant. 
Our blacks keep up pretty well. There are now nine of 
them ; five men, three women, and a boy. They eat 
barley-meal and oil, and met ow ee! oe hw 
I also feed the Fezzanee marabout, besides those specially 
attached to the expedition. As to the camel-drivers, they 
are an ill-bred, disobliging set, and I give them nothing 
extra. How different are our negroes! ey are most 
cheerful. As we proceed, they run hither and thither 
collecting edible herbs; and, like children, making the 
way more long in their sport. Sometimes their amuse- 
ments are less pleasant, and they seem systematically to 
take refuge from ennui in a quarrel. Two of them 
to pelt each other with stones to-day ; allies dropped in on 
either side; laughter was succeeded by execrations; and 
the whole caravan at length came to loggerheads. 

The sidr, or lote-tree, is abundant in these parts, and 
it is curious to notice how in the spring season the green 
eaves sprout ps all over — white burnt-up shrub. All 

in desert that is not perfectly new seems 
utterly withered by time. There is scarcely my medium 
between the bud and the dead leaf. Infancy is scorched 


at once into old age. 
ieewohenet the country appeared to put on sterner 


forms, until suddenly, in the afternoon, the rocks opened. 


to disclose the Wady Esh-Shrab nestling amidst limestone 
hills, and containing t oasis of Mizdah. Its 


is built above-ground, and consists of a double village, or 
rather two contiguous villages, inhabited by people of the 
Arab race. Each division is fortified, after a fashion, 
with walls now crumbling, and with round crenulated 
towers. One large tower, some fifty feet high, has stood, 
they say, four hundred years. I asked, What was the 
use of these fortifications? and was naively told they were 
for the purposes of shamatah, “war,” or rather ‘‘ rows.” 
And true enough, before the Turks extended their power 
so far, these two beggarly villages, fifty miles from any 
neighbours, were in constant hostility one with the other. 
Each had its great tower, a giant a all the little 
towers—a kind of keep, to which the defeated party re- 
tired to recruit its strength or escape utter destruction. 
This is likewise the case with many other double towns of 
the Sahara, and seems to prove that war is the native 
passion and trade of man. At any rate, punishment for 
such turbulence has not been wanting; for in this, as in 
so many other cases, whilst these poor wretches were en- 
gaged in ae another's throats, the conqueror has 
come and established his tyranny. They are now paying 
the penalty of their love of shamatah in the shape of an 
impost of four hundred mahboubs per annum, and in 
numbers are reduced to about a hundred and thirty heads 
of families. — ; 

The travellers received a visit in their tent 
from Omer, the Sheikh of Mizdah: he proffered 
his services as a guide through the country 
over which he wields delegated authority. 
Poor fellow! his dominion is limited enough: 
its wealth consists of 300 date trees and six 
small fields of corn. Beyond Mizdah, the 
desert becomes more and more arid, the hills 
being chiefly composed of marl and gypsum, 
with a covering of limestone. Along the line 
of road numerous Roman remains, such as 
tombs, milestones, &c., appear, indicating that, 
in earlier times, the country had been more 
densely peopled and had enjoyed greater com- 
mercial prosperity. 

But they approach the table-land of the 
dreaded Hamadah, and prepare to encounter 
the horrors of that burning region. The caravan 
was divided, Drs. Barth and Overweg agreeing 
to traverse it by day, while Mr. Richardson 
was to follow by night with the blacks. 


NIGHT IN THE DESERT. 


The sun was setting as our caravan, which we had 
collected in as com a body as possible, got under way, 
and, rising out of the valley of Tabooneeah, to enter 
upon the plateau. It is difficult to convey an idea of the 
solemn impressions with which one enters upon such a 
journey. Every thing a-head is unknown, and invested 
with perhaps exaggerated terrors by imagination and re- 

rt. The name of the Desert—the waterless Desert— 

gs over the horizon, and suggests the most gloomy 
Fp nengen Behind, in the fading light, the trees of 

valley still shew their dim ups ; before, the lofty 
level, slightly broken by undulations, stretches away. 
There was one cheering thought, however. My compa- 
nions had by this time set up their tent for the night; 
and although, creeping along at the camel’s slow pace, we 
could not to come up to that temporary home until 
it was about to be deserted, still the knowledge of its ex- 
istence took away much of the mysterious terror with 
which I entered upon this desolate region in the hour of 
coming shadows. An additional solemnity was imparted 
to the commencement of this arduous journey by the fact 
that we now passed the last pillar erected by the Romans. 
Their qaghey wer seems to have recoiled, as well it 
might, before the horrid aspect of the Hamadah. 
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We pushed on at a steady pace over the rough ground ; 
and as I surveyed the scene from my elevated position on 
the camel’s back, I could not help contrasting this primi- 
tive style of travelling with that with which I been 
conversant a few months before. Instead of whirling 

the summit of an embankment, or through a hori- 
zontal well miles deep, in a machine that always reminded 
me of a disjointed dragon, at the rate of some fifty miles 
an hour, here I was leisurely swaying to and fro on the 
back of the slowest beast that man has ever tamed, in the 
midst of a crowd loosely scattered over the country, some 
on foot, some in the saddle—not seeking to keep any de- 
terminate track, but following a general direction by the 
light of the stars, which shine with warm beneficence 
overhead. There is so sound to attract the ear, save the 
measured tread of the caravan, the occasional “Jsa! 
Isa!” of the drivers, the hasty wrench with which our 
camels snatch a mouthful of some ligneous plant that 
clings to the stony soil, the creaking of the baggage, or 
the whistling of the wind that comes moaning over the 
desert. These are truly moments in a man’s Site to re- 
member; and I shall ever look back to that solemn night- 
march over the desert, which my pen fails to describe, 
with sentiments of pleasurable awe. 

This night we moved at comparatively a rapid = 
nearly three miles an hour; for there was scarcely any 
temptation to the camels to linger for browsing purposes, 
and the drivers seemed desperately anxious to get over as 
much ground as possible at once. At first, all went well 

; and now and then even, the blacks, who were 
on foot, braved the Hamadah with a lively ditty—cele- 
brating some Lucy Long of Central Africa. But by de- 

these merry sounds ceased to be heard; and the 

i ve a of = caravan insensibly stretched 
out into a longer line. @ poor women were beginni 
to knock ay = several fell at times from mere od 
tio. We proceeded, however, without stopping, for 
eleven hours, and after a long, night indeed, halted 
at five in the morning, having reached the encampment 
of our German friends. 

The dawn soon lighted up the waste, and enabled us to 
see that it was a level plain of hard red earth, scattered 
over with pebbles and loose pieces of limestone mixed 
with flint. 

The Hamadah was very cold in the night, the wind 
being from the north. Dr. Overweg does not think that 
He! org is more than fifteen hundred feet above the 

of the sea; but it may be two thousand, and a little 
more in some places. By day it is hot enough; and as 
there is little to be observed on these vast, elevated 
stretches of stony desert, I thought it best to continue my 
— plan for three whole nights. 

‘0 spare one’s self is the great secret of Saharan tra- 
pap Fa there is, after all, not much to observe in 
this te region. 

The plateau, we may observe, consists of 
three easel strata; first a covering of lime- 
stone, mingled with red earth and flints, then 
masses of marl, then ferruginous sandstone. 
Under the sandstone lies a bed of yellow clay, 
with an admixture of gypsum. The face of the 
cliffs bordering this table-land is blackened as 
with furnace-smoke, and this gave an appear- 
ance of greater natural gloom to the scene, as 
the caravan slowly descended towards the 
valley of El-Hasee. 


THE HAMADAH. 

We glanced back in awe, and yet in some triumph, 
towards the iron-bound desert we had thus safely tra- 
versed; but our eyes soon turned from so bleak a pro- 
spect, when we beheld, dotting the sandy wady, clumps of 

wild palm, green co; and the majestic ethel-tree. 
. It was about two in the afternoon when we reached the 
camping-ground, all our people shouting, “* Be-Selameh 


el Hamadah!"” Farewell to the Hamadah! 1 cried out 
the same words in a joyful voice ; for although, now that 
the dangers of the plateau were overcome they seemed 
diminished in my eyes, yet I felt that we had escaped 
from a most trying march with wonderful good fortune. 
It is difficult to convey an idea of the horror and desola- 
tion of so vast a tract of waterless and uninhabited coun- 
try. They alone who have breathed the sharp air of its 
blank nakedness can appreciate it, or understand how any 
accidental delay, sickness, the bursting of the water-skins, 
the straying of the camels, might produce incalculable 
sufferings, and even death. ‘* Be-Selameh el Hamadah !” 
then, with all my heart. ‘* Be-Selameh! be-Selameh !” 
again rings through the caravan, as we reach at length 
our camping-ground, and throw ourselves at full-length 
under the pleasing shade. Even the camel-drivers were 
so fatigued, that they stretched out as soon as the com- 
mand to halt was given, and let their animals stray at 
will, without taking the trouble to unload them. I had 
observed the same supineness during our halts all through 
this trying district, which seems to oppress their imagi- 
nations as well as prostrate their bodies. 
* * * * 


On the Ist of May we had an arduous piece of work to 
rform. The khafilah was in motion fourteen entire 
ours, over heavy sand, with the hot wind breathing 
fiercely upon it. No amateur walking was indulged in. 
Every one kept sullenly to his camel; and those who 
were obliged to advance on foot dr: slowly along, 
seeming every moment as if they were about to abandon 
all exertion in despair, and lie down to ish. 
course lay mostly south, as usual; but vari ionally 
from south-east to south-west. The scene was one of the 
most singular that could be imagined. Camels and men 
were scattered along the track, treading slowly but con- 
tinually forward, and yet not seeming to advance at all. 
Instead of the cheering ery of “‘Jsa/ Isa!” which urges 
on the burdened beasts over rocky deserts, the dull, pro 
longed sound of “* Thurr! Thurr!” was substituted. Te 
yond this there was no noise. The men had no strength 
to talk or to sing, and the tread of many feet awaken no 
echo in the sandy waste. Waves of red and yellow, or of 
dazzling whiteness, swelled round in a circle of ever-vary- 
ee dondab imal 
great stains very object is magnified 
and changed to the eye. heat and the swinging mo- 
tion of the camel produce a slight dizziness, and the outer 
world assumes a hazy indistinctness of outline—some- 
ing like dream- . There is a desert-intoxica- 
tion which must be felt to be appreciated. 

We must not, however, libel even the Sandy Desert, 
by producing the impression that it is all barren and come 
fortless. ough far more difficult to travel over than 
the Hamadah, it possesses the inestimable advantage of 
having water every day once at least. A little after 
noon, indeed, we passed two lakes; one small, and the 
other of considerable dimensions, containing sweet water, 
and bordered by a fringe of palm-trees. At times there 
is very good herbage for the camels. The most frequent 
shrub on which they browse is the resou, which has small 
ears of grain, eaten also by men as food. Traces of animal 
life, as I have observed, are few; but we saw this day two 
broken ostrich-eggs. How they came there it is difficult 
to say: no traces or footmarks have been remarked. 

At length I had to find drinking a necessity. 
During these days of sand I imbibed more than during 
the whole of the rest of the journey. The eating of dates 
added to my thirst; and the blacks complained of the 
same thing. Dates are much better in the winter, and 
keep the cold out of the stomach; but I should recom- 
mend all Saharan travellers to eat as few of them as pos- 
sible, at any season of the year. 

During this last day, beyond the expanse of sandy 
waves through which we swam, as it were, had risen 
ahead some very conspicuous mountains. Even at five 
in the morning we could see detached along the line of 
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being 500 miles. Mr. oe (the British 
as 


the horizon the highest 
of the plateau of Mourzuk. In three hours the 


white line of cliffs came in view, looking like a stretch of 
black-blue sea, contrasting strangely with the sparkling 
white-sand undulations that stretched to their feet. Some 
of us thought that an inland sea—never before heard of— 
had rolled its waters athwart our path, so perfect was the 
illusion. The heavens, this day particularly, attracted 
our attention. Whatasky! how beautiful! The ground 
was a soft, light azure; and on its mildly resplendent 
surface were scattered loosely about some downy, feathery 
clouds, of the purest white—veils woven in celestial 
looms ! 

After many weary hours’ march, the cliffs, 
that early in the day seemed so near, were still 
far—far ahead, and every mound of sand attained 
disclosed others precisely similar beyond. 
Meanwhile the scorching blast rendered every 
movement irksome ; and the act of breathing in 
this rarefied air was painfully difficult for those 
who, half dead from the heat, were nodding on 
their camels. In many instances the eyes be- 
came dim, and partial deafness supervened. 
Nor need we wonder at this state of things, 
when we learn that the thermometer, plunged 
into the sand, immediately mounted to 130°! 

At length the bright emerald belt of the 
“ wady ” rose to view on the southern horizon, 
and the wearied troop halted at the village of 
Laghareefah in the valley of El-Wady. The 

ple here are precisely of the colour of the 

t India-rubber, and some have the ordinary 
dull, unattractive features of the negro. A good 
supply of fresh meat and bread was obtained 


at this hamlet. 


THE OASIS. 
El-Wady is a deep valley, lying like a moat between 
the elevated sandy desert and the plateau on which Mour- 


zul is situated. This plateau, at the distance of every 
few miles, juts out huge buttresses of perpendicular cliffs, 
which frown over the broken thread of green vegetation 
in the ae — forests - palms stretch at Les 
points along the low plain, where are springs tifull 
furnished by filtration from the high ground - either 
The various kinds of oasian culture are pursued 
here with success. Wheat and barley are produced in 
considerable quantities ; and camels, asses, and goats find 
plentiful nourishment. The villages are numerous; but 
some contain only few men, and none exceed forty-five. 
Takarteebah, the largest place, pays four hundred and 
ninety mahboubs per annum, cultivates four thousand 
palms, _—s a hundred and fifty kafasses of dates, 
thirty of wheat, and eight of barley: it feeds eleven asses. 
I observed that all domestic animals, the goats especially, 
attain a very diminutive size in these oases, the nourish- 
ment for them being but scanty. 

In this oasis the palm-groves are much more dense than 
y other I haveseen. They almost merit the name of 
both from their size and wild luxuriant appear- 
Fezzanees pay little attention to their culture, 
a tree falls it is frequently suffered to lie for 
even though it block up the public road. In 
the burning desert we just traversed, 
woods casting their shadows on the white sand 
most pleasing effect. We ly wandered 
arcades, and watched with delight the doves 
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and other birds, as they fluttered to and fro 
leaves. 


be the poy of Fezzan, was reached 


FE 
h 


y from Tripoli, the distance 


and most advanced portion of the . 


Consul there) and the Pasha shewed all the 
hospitality in their power to the travellers, and 
aided them in the recovery of a large portion 
of their baggage, which, from want of sufficient 
means of transport, they had been compelled to 
leave in the oasis. 

The entire population of Fezzan does not 
exceed 26,000, scattered in little fertile patches 
over a vast extent of country, forming, in fact, a 
portion of the great Sahara. These valleys 
are separated by wide ranges of desert, gene- 
rally barren, or bearing, at most, only a little 
scanty herbage. Caravans periodically traverse 
these deserts, covering the country with a per- 
fect sagene of tracks. Fezzan is divided into 
ten districts, of which the principal is El- 
Hofrah, containing the capital, Moorzuk, and 
some smaller towns. Besides the date-palm, 
which here flourishes luxuriantly, figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, and melons are to be had in 
profusion; the more delicate fruit-trees being 
planted under the protecting shade of the palms. 
The fertile soil yields annually two crops— 
barley and wheat in the spring, Indian corn, 
ghaseb, and other grain in the autumn. All 
culture is carried on by irrigation, directed 
twice a day over the fields, early and late, 
Heavy taxation, oppressive customs dues, and 
other clogs to commerce, greatly oppress this 
country, which is daily sinking deeper and 
deeper into squalor and wretchedness. The pre- 
sent rulers keep the people in thorough subjec- 
tion, but it is the blighting subjection of bonds- 
men. 

AN ARAB DIVORCE. 

A little story may find its place here, as an apt illas- 
tration of the state of society and manners in this out-of- 
the-way capital. A married woman preferred another 
man to her husband, and frankly confessed that her affec- 
tions had strayed. Her lord, instead of flying into a 
passion, and killing her on the spot, thought a moment, 


and said— 
“TI will consent to divorce you, if you will promise one 


on 
« What is that?” inquired the delighted wife. 

** You must looloo to me only when I pass on the day 
of the celebration of your nuptials with the other man.” 

Now it is the custom for women, under such circum- 
stances, to looloo (that is, salute with a peculiar ery) any 
handsome male passer-by. However, the woman pro- 
mised, the divorce took place, and the lover was soon pro- 
moted into a second husband. On the day of the wed- 
ding, however, the man who had exacted the promise 
passed by the camel on which the bride was riding, and 
saluted her, as is the custom, with the discharge of his 
firelock. Upon this she remembered, and looloed to him. 
The new bri m, enraged at this marked preference, 
noticing that she had not ted any one else, and think- 
ing possibly that he was A saw the part of a dupe, in- 
stantly fell upon his bride and slew her. He had scarcely 
done so when the brothers of the woman came up and 
shot him down ; so that the first husband com am- 

le vengeance without endangering himself in the slightest 
. This is an instance of Arab cunning. 

After some weeks’ residence at Moorzuk, to 
study the habits and character of the people, to 
make arrangements for prosecuting the main 
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objects of the expedition, and to procure a 
sufficient escort of Tuarick chieftains, the mis- 
sion proceeded, through a wild and beautiful 
country, on its way to the independent state of 
Ghat. From Ghat the line of march traversed 
the unexplored kingdom of Aheer (called, also, 
Air or Asben), and Mr. Richardson and his 
companions were continually harassed by ap- 
prehensions, not altogether ill-founded, of dan- 
from marauders of the tribes of Haghar 

and Azgher. Happily the caravan was able 
to evade its lawless pursuers, and no collision 
occurred till it reached the frontier of Aheer. 
Here, for the sake of future security, some 
heavy exactions were submitted to, and the 
travellers at length reached the encampment of 
Sheikh En-noor, one of the great chiefs of the 
Kailonee tribes, at Tintalous (or Tin-tellust). 

The conduct of En-noor at first gave rise to 
much vexatious annoyance, but by tact and 
management he was at length induced to adopt 
a more friendly demeanour. 

The mission learnt with satisfaction that the 

t salt caravan, which annually performs 

e journey from Bilma vid Aheer to the south, 
was about to start, and that the Christians and 
the Sheikh were to swell its numbers. After 
successive disappointments our three travellers 
reached Damerghou, whence Dr. Barth pro- 
ceeded to Maradee, Dr. Overweg to Kanou, 
and Mr. Richardson to Zinder, in the province 
of Damagram. At this place he met with a 
satisfactory reception from the sarkee, or 
governor, a gentleman who rejoices in the affec- 
tions of 300 wives, 100 sons, and 50 daughters. 
At the time of Mr. Richardson’s arrival, he 
happened to be pressed for ready money, and 
accordingly proceeded on a hunting expedition, 
for the purpose of turning the subjects of his 
own sovereign into cash, and thus free himself 
from debt ! 

SLAVE HUNTING. 


The mode of supplying the slave-markets of the north 
and south is truly nefarious, and perhaps surpasses all 
the wickedness of the Tuaricks. e Sarkee of Zinder 
wants gour-nuts, and has no money to purchase them; 
he sends his servants or officers to a neighbouring village, 
and they steal in open day two or three families of people 
and bring them to the Sarkee. These poor wretches are 
immediately exchanged for the gour-nuts. A boy steals 
some trifling articles—a few needles ; he is forthwith sold 
in the souk; and not only he, but “if the Sarkee wants 
money,” his father and mother, brothers and sisters: and 
“if the Sarkee is very much pressed for money,” his 
familiars search for the brothers of the father, and all 
their relations. Indeed crime is a lucrative source of 
supply for the prince, and what his vengeance spares from 
the executioner is sold into foreign slavery. 

In the approaching razzia, the Sarkee is expected to 

common route of Daura, and carry off the vil- 
lagers subjected to the Sheikh ; for, contrary to the opinion 
of the Shereef Kebir, the Sarkee will not attack the 
Kohlans, who are the subjects of the Fullan, but the bond 
fide subjects of the Sheikh. He will probably bring back 
one thousand slaves or captives. He will send two hun- 
dred to the Sheikh, with such a message as this:—* I 
have eaten up the Kafers of Daura; here is your offering 


of two hundred Kafers.” Should the Sheikh receive a 
remonstrance from the Bornou governor of Daura, that 
the Sarkee of Zinder has come upon him and carried off 
Muslims, his subjects, he will shut his ears. In all these 
razzias the lesser chiefs act an important part, and each 
gets ashare. A chief who fights under the Sarkee cap- 
tures fifty slaves, and gives up to the Sarkee twenty-five 
or thirty, keeping the rest for himself and people. 

Tf a single undistinguished man captures five, the 
Sarkee gets two of the five; another captures two, tho 
Sarkee gets one, and the captorone. So all have a com- 
mon interest in these nefarious razzias, and all start off 
with the utmost glee to capture their neighbours, their 
brethren, and to sell them into bondage. The Sarkee of 
Zinder will take with him about five thousand cavalry 
and thirty thousand foot (bowmen), drawn from these 
portions of the provinces against which the razzia is not 
now directed. 

After some delay Mr. Richardson proceeded 
towards Kuka or Kooka, an important town, 
the capital of Bornou, on the 8. W. of Lake 
Tchad. But his strength, undermined by pre- 
vious exertions and the burning heat of the 
climate, gradually gave way, and he died at 
Ungurutua, six days’ journey from Kuka, just 
eleven months after his departure from Tripoli. 
Dr. Overweg, we regret to say, has since also 
unhappily perished, but Dr. Barth, bv the 
latest accounts, is still energetically prosecuting 
the objects of the mission with saat end judg- 
ment. 

The amiable traveller whose simple narrative 
lies before us appears to have been animated 
from the outset by a noble ambition, and an 
eager desire to ameliorate the general condition 
of the African nations. To this sublime cause 
all his mental and physical powers were for a 
long period devoted, and he perished in the 
attempt to rescue his fellow-men from the 
direst and most degrading oppression that has 
ever been practised upon earth. 

Great, too, has been the service he has 
rendered to philology by the formation of vo- 
luminous vocabularies of the languages of the 
various nations with which he came in contact. 
We may venture to express a hope that those 
gentlemen who are still similarly engaged, may 
escape the doom which has befallen so many 
of their predecessors, and that they may be 
enabled to accomplish the main objects of their 
mission. 

Dr. Vogel, an astronomer of some reputa- 
tion, and two volunteers from that admirable 
corps the sappers and miners, left England on 
the 20th of last February to reinforce Dr. 
Barth, who had no longer any European com- 
panion. 

Dr. Vogel has received instructions to sur- 
vey, in the fullest manner, Lake Tchad and its 
environs; to take copious and accurate astrono- 
mical observations ; to forward to this country 
all plants and seeds he may be able to obtain; 
and to continue the collection of the natural 
and artificial productions of Bornou, com- 
menced by Dr. Overweg. 
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Among the first-fruits of the enterprise of 
which we have given a brief sketch, we may 
mention that British commerce is already be- 
ginning to develope itself at Ghat and at other 
places visited by Mr. Richardson, where pre- 
viously European trade was scarcely known: 
and, what will be of far greater interest to the 
scientific reader, a most comprehensive map 
of Central Africa has been received, extending 
from the fourth to the fifteenth degree of 
northern latitude, and from the eighth to the 
twenty-third of eastern longitude. This map, 
therefore, comprises the important countries of 
Bornou, Adamawa, harmi, and Kanem, 
together with the city of Kanoo, the metropolis 
of Central Africa; and cannot but be deemed, 
in every respect, a most important acquisition. 

It would have much enhanced the value of 
Mr. St. John’s editorial labours had he ap- 
pended to Mr. Richardson’s narrative a re- 
duced copy of the chart in question: the map 

has given is, in several respects, incorrect, 
and deficient in many places mentioned in the 
body of the work, besides being upon much 
too small a scale. 

Dr. Overweg, a short time before his death, 
had successfully accomplished a journey in a 
south-westerly direction, from Kuka to within 
150 miles of Jacoba, the principal town of the 
Fellatah country, Dr. Barth having, in the 
mean time, explored in an opposite direction 
the powerful kingdom of Begharmi ; the inten- 
tion of both gentlemen at the time being to 
work their way subsequently to the southward 
and castward towards the Zanzibar coast. 
Whether the mission, as at present constituted, 
will be enabled to carry out this design, re- 
mains to be seen: should it be effected, a region 
of many hundred miles in width will have to 
be traversed, of which nothing — literally 
nothing —is as yet known, and which has 
hitherto been represented in every map as an 
arid void. 

The exploration of the Niger (called, also, the 
Kawara or Joliba) and of the Tchadda is 
again under consideration. These two noble 
rivers unite at a little distance westward of 
Domah, and about 160 miles from the sea. 
Little doubt can be entertained but that the 
Tchadda flows through the most important 
regions of Central Africa ; that in magnitude it 
equals, if it does not indeed surpass the Niger ; 
and, in the opinion of Dr. Barth, is likely to 
offer the most natural mode of communicating 
with, and civilizing, the country it fertilizes in 
its course. 

The Sheikh of Bornou has constantly ex- 
pressed his desire of entering into amicable 


ents with the British, and to aid them 
in the abolition of slavery. The province of 
Adamawa (or Adamana), with a pastoral popu- 
lation, is represented as the i 


most and 


inviting in this region of the globe, and may, 
consequently, become the key to the whole in- 
terior of the continent. At present Kanoo is 
the great mart for European and American mer- 
chandise; and if the great Sahara, with all its 
toils, privations, and horrors, should—as we 
think is not improbable—prove a barrier to 
frequent intercourse and ready access from the 
north, the Niger, the Tchadda, and their 
tributaries offer a ready available means for 
bartering the productions of a posers | country 
like our own for the natural wealth of this 
portion of the torrid zone. For, disguise the 
fact as we may, whatever may be the philan- 
thropic views of a few disinterested individuals, 
this is the real incentive to the national eager- 
ness for a more intimate acquaintance with 
Central Africa, and the main inducement to 
Government to promote and encourage these 
expeditions. ; 
ow turn we to 


THE GOLD COAST. 


The Gold Coast of Africa, extending from Asimee to 
the River Volta, presents a wide field for curious and 
varied speculation. Its sunny skies, but seldom — 
by gloom or tempest ; its modulating sweep of hill and 
dale; its deep, impenetrable thickets; its magnificent 
forest trees, the ever-verdant freshness of its luxurious 
vegetation; the richness of its mineral wealth, still 
shrouded in the m ious recesses of its mountains, or 
in the of its dark and muddy streams ; its luscious 
fruits ; the gorgeous plumage of its birds ; and the end- 
less variety of animal and insect life, which inhabit its 
wild jungle tracts ; invest it with an indescribable charm 
of ¥: and wondering curiosity. As the stranger ap- 
proaches it from the Atlantic, and obtains the first hazy 
and indistinct view of its distant outline, it appears 
covered with a misty pall, and presents such a dream- 
like picture to the imagination, that little effort is re- 
quired to people its solitudes with beings of his own crea- 
tion. On a nearer approach, it assumes a sombre mono- 
tonous aspect, which leaves upon the mind a disagreeable 
feeling of gloomy oppressiveness, strengthened by the re- 
flection that we are viewing the haunts of savage life. 

A dark impenetrable mystery seems to hang beneath 
the shade of those gloomy forests, fit abode for idolatry 
and cruel superstition. Where could rapine, and man- 
stealing, and murder, be more securely pursued? Where 
the cries of affliction and despair so easily stifled ?_ Where 
could the human mind find a scene more calculated to 
impress it with a superstitious awe, or to prepare it for 
the bloody rites of pagan worship? 

Ideas such as these cannot but occur to one who views 
this coast for the first time, and who is acquainted with 
the dark which it fills in history. But as he draws 
nearer to the shore, and the different features of the 
scene begin to stand out in distinct and prominent relief, 
he naturally recals his thoughts from the realms of fancy, 
to fix his attention upon the novel scene. It may be that 
the gentle sea-breeze, which blows with considerable re- 
gularity, has begun to fill the sails of his vessel, and it 
glides with a gurgling ripple through the tiny wavelets of 
the sea, glittering in the radiance of a blue and cloudless 
sky. Ife is struck with the picturesque appearance of & 
straggling fleet of fishing canoes steering for the shore, 
with their sails of matting, and the naked fisher- 
men, lolling listlessly in their frail barks, which — 
but ill calculated to brave the perils of the deep. He hears 
the distant notes of their rude songs, or, more nearly, the 
wild jabber of an unintelligible tongue. He watches 
as they approach the beach, upon which the surf is break- 
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ing in continual rollers, through which the little skiffs 
dash fearlessly to land. He observes busy groups meet- 
ing them at the landing, and engaged in hauling up their 
canoes, their naked dingy figures flitting and glancing 
about, like motes in a sunbeam. 

He allows his eye to follow the trend of the coast, and 
to mark its various bays and headlands. He sees the 
mighty ocean, over which he has sailed many a weary 
day, hemmed in by a rim of white glittering sand, which 
gives it the appearance of a stupendous mirror inlaid 
with silver, the dark foliage of the trees forming an ap- 
propriate background. More near, he can distinguish, in 
rapid succession, the mud walls and dingy roofs of strag- 
gling native villages, for the most part nestling amid 

wes of the graceful cocoa-nut tree; while scattered 

er inland he observes an occasional silk-cotton tree 
stretching its oa bulk to the sky, like some huge sen- 
tinel to guard the land. As the vessel advances, the 
panorama is ever changing, but always marked with the 
same verdant tropi eatures, which have a wild 
Robinson Crusoe sort of charm for most Europeans, on 
their first arrival. 

Anon he descries a white speck in the distance, which, 
by aid of the telescope, he discovers to be Cape Coast 

tle with the British ensign flying over its battlements. 
His voyage draws to a close, amidst a tumult of mingled 
feelings not very easy to describe. There is a lightness 
and elasticity in the clear transparent atmosphere, a 
laughing joyousness in the gentle ripple of the sea, an 
idea of wild romance about the untried land lying in beauty 
before him, and withal, the happy consciousness of having 
overcome the perils of the deep, which exhilarate the 
spirits, and excite a variety of agreeable sensations. 


Such is the opening scene which Mr. Cruick- 
shank sketches, as an introduction to his 
“Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast :” he sub- 
sequently proceeds to give a history of the 
settlement under the English, Dutch, and the 
Danes, pointing out, at the same time, the de- 
moralizing effects of the slave-trade, and the 
utter absence of all attempts, on the part of the 
English, to benefit in any way the aborigines 
of a country they thought proper to appro- 
priate to themselves. 

It is more than 190 years since the first En- 
glish settlement for the purposes of trade was 
established at Cape-Coast Castle; and for a 
long period afterwards the Governors who 
were sent out thither seem to have been selected 
solely on account of their excessive stolidity 
and brutality. “ To promote the slave-trade, and 
to gratify their own cupidity, petty dissensions 
and wars were continually fomented among 
the neighbouring tribes; and there is but 

reason to suppose that they succeeded 

ut too frequently in carrying out their 
diabolical designs. Mr. Cruickshank has 
given, at some , the detuils of the pro- 
dings anterior to the hostilities between the 
British and the Ashantees, which ended in the 
total discomfiture of the former. It is the 
first time that these annals have been histori- 
cally recorded: their perusal imparts a whole- 
some lesson. The cruelty, injustice, and syste- 
matic oppression practised by the English 
settlers on the natives around them have ay 
bitterly avenged, and even at the present day 
the tenure upon which possession of this frag- 


ment of African territory is held is most in- 
secure, as recent accounts unfortunately too 
convincingly prove. 

In their relations with barbarians the En- 
glish have rarely been actuated by any but the 
most selfish motives, and the original inhabi- 
tants of few countries have ever had reason to 
congratulate themselves on their subjection to 
British rule. That the system we have hitherto 

ursued is a faulty one, abundant evidence exists. 

he Mahometans, in one instance at least, have 
proved, to our shame, what may be effected by 
adopting a different policy. 

About 120 years ago a small colony of 
Mussulmans established themselves in a dis- 
trict a little to the northward of Sierra Leone, 
known by the name of the Mandingo country. 
Numerous seminaries of learning have been 
established by them there, where the laws and 
doctrines of Mahomet, and the language of 
Arabia are taught. The practices of the Mos- 
lems have been gradually enforced, and, not- 
withstanding many intestine convulsions, a 
great comparative idea of civilization, unity, 
and security has been introduced. The popu- 
lation has increased largely, and the a 
founded on the Koran, which prohibits the 
selling of any Mahometan as a slave, is univer- 
sally recognised. Those who have received 
their education in these schools have attained 
to wealth and power in the neighbouring states, 
and have extended thither alike their re- 
ligion and their laws. Native chiefs, in nume- 
rous instances, have adopted Mahommedan 
names and titles on account of the respect with 
which they uniformly observed them to be 
treated. Gradually and peaceably, therefore, 
the religion of Islam is diffusing: itself over the 
surrounding districts, and is silently effecting a 
complete victory over native superstition and 
barbarism. 

Would that we could have said as much of 
the introduction and extension of our own 
faith! This, unhappily, we are unable to affirm; 
nor can we pretend to decide whether the mis- 
fortune is attributable to an unhappy selection 
of teachers—from their inability to impress 
upon the negro mind the nature and tenets of 
Christianity—or from the jealousies and bicker- 
ings of teachers of rival sects. The morality 
of the Gospel has made, as yet, but insignificant 
wrogress among the masses, and has been 
hitherto treated with indifference, if not con- 
tempt, by the native rulers. 

r. Cruickshank, speaking with an expe- 
rience of eighteen years of the Missionaries 
who came under his notice, says :— 


MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A gloomy and morose austerity seems to pervade their 
ministrations. Lugubrious pictures of man’s wretched- 
ness are sage paw I before their imaginations. Tho 
sinfulness of yout levity, and of the gay frivolities 
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which have so many attractions for the young, meets with 
the sternest reprobation. 

The Christian's pilgrimage appears to them a continued 
series of dark conflicts, of harsh mortifications, of fiery 
trials, and of dismal horrors. The world is represented 
as a vale of tears, where wretched man wanders about a 
vile outcast, until he sinks with weeping and sorrow into 
the grave. These pictures have no doubt a brighter 
side; but such is the predominant character of their 
harangues. Their rules of discipline enforce frequent 
services, a strict and inquisitorial scrutiny, not only into 
the life, but into the thoughts of the heart, a staid solem- 
nity of deportment, an open exposure of error, and a con- 
tumelious dismissal from their community of every frail 


member. : 
However true such representations of man’s character 


may be, and however efficient such a system of discipline 
for separating the chaff from the wheat, they certainly 
do not seem best calculated for enticing the young and 
the giddy within the fold. They would be more in place 
among a nation of Christians, who were relapsing into 
lukewarmness; or where men, satiated with the vain 
cares and pleasures of the world, longed for a higher de- 
gree of spiritual life than could be enjoyed amidst inter- 
course with the worldly. They would serve admirably 
the p , where they were sought in true singleness of 
heart, ber leaning the pure from the impure ; and for a 
haven to the humble penitent, buffeted by the storms of 
the world, and seeking, amid the sympathy of kindred 
spirits, an outlet for the feelings and emotions of his heart. 
ut to the young African, impatient of restraint, and 
r to taste the cup of enjoyment which the effervescent 
spirit of youth seems to present to him, such dismal pic- 
tures and such austere rules serve no other purpose than 
to hurry him as far as possible from a Missionary; and 
he | when overtaken with disease, or surfeited with excess, 
he remember the instruction of his boyhood, and seek 

for relief in religion. 

It is almost impossible, perhaps, to understand 
the extent to which superstitions of the most 
absurd and debasing character have taken pos- 
session of the African races. A striking in- 
stance is afforded in the case of a native, who, 
after having been educated in England, gra- 
duating at Oxford, and officiating creditably 
for near half a century as chaplain at Cape- 
Coast Castle, where he led a most exemplary 
life, unfortunately lapsed into paganism upon 
his death bed, invoking his “ Fetish,” and 
earnestly entreating his attendants to indulge 
him with a human sacrifice; the only oc- 
casion, we sincerely trust, on which any gentle- 
man in holy orders, ever proffered a similar 
request. 

r. Cruickshank gives a striking picture of 
the reverence shewn by*the Ashantees to their 
Fetish and Fetish men, and presents us with 
the best account we have yet received of their 
horrible rites. 

Loud, deep, but unavailing, have been the 
complaints advanced for many years past 
against the suitor-cide delays, ruinous charges, 
and cruel injustice too frequently witnessed in 
our own country in the administration of the 
law: matters, however, appear little better, in 
this respect, at Coomassie than at Westminster ; 
and the simple native of Ashantee, has, it would 
seem, equal facility to ruin any neighbour 
against whom he may conceive a grudge, as 


the haughtiest denizen of our own favoured land. 
Take an instance of 
AFRICAN LITIGATION. 

There lived in Abrah country, about fourteen miles 
distant from our settlement of Anamaboe, 2 man named 
Quansah, who resided with his cousin Oboo. The latter 
was the head of the family, and, according to the practice 
which obtains here, had entire controul over every mem- 
ber of it, Quansah included, and could, upon an occasion 
of great emergency which affected the family generally, 
sell or pawn any of his relatives. 

This family, which consisted of several other members 
beside those mentioned, lived together in ease and con- 
tentment under the jurisdiction of Ottoo, to whom they 
owed the allegiance of vassals. The most perfect under- 
standing existed between Oboo and Quansah. They lived 
together as brothers, worked in the same plantation, and 
devoted their combined energies to increase the family 
property. 

In the process of time, Quansah informed Oboo that he 
intended to get married, and mentioned the name of the 
girl whom he wished to be his wife. Oboo endeavoured 
to dissuade him from marrying this girl, as he wished to 
see Quansah united to some of his relations, the natives 
of the Gold Coast generally being particularly addicted to 
intermarrying with distant relatives. Quansah, how- 
ever, could not be persuaded to give up the girl upon 
whom he had set his affections, and Oboo felt himself re- 
luctantly compelled to give his sanction. 

Quansah had not been married longer than a year, 
when there to be continual discord between him and 
his wife, to whom he was nevertheless much attached. 
He was disappointed at the prospect he had of being 
childless, which he attributed to the anger of the Fetish, 
caused by some infidelity on the part of his wife, whom he 
was continually tormenting with his jealous fears. 

He began to suspect Oboo to be more intimate with 
her than he ought, and the complaints of his harshness, 
which the woman found it necessary to make to Oboo, 
only confirmed him in these suspicions. He proceeded 
from grumbling to more direct accusations, and at length 
went so far as to summon Oboo to appear before Ottoo 
and his head men upon the charge of adultery. As he 
was altogether blinded by his passion, and his object in 
making this accusation was not so much to obtain satis- 
faction as to gratify his malice, he was not content with 
the simple process of submitting the case to the quiet 
and not very expensive arbitration of his chief, but he 
desired that a full council of the head men should be 
called, in order that he might unmask before them all the 
villany of his relative. 

On ordinary occasions the chief is assisted simply by 
his interpreter in the settlement of palavers, and it is 
always a part of prudence to secure the advocacy of these 
interpreters, who generally exercise great influence over 
their masters. But Quansah had removed his case from 
this court into that of the assembled Pynins, or head men, 
among whom the chief has only a deliberative voice like 
the others, 

These men are altogether seen in a new light upon 
such occasions: In their individual capacity they are 
quiet and submissive, even to cringing ; united, they are 
noisy, imperious, and obstinate. The responsibility which 
they would shrink from individually, they are bold enough 
to challenge collectively. “ Hence acts of tyrannical op- 
pression and extortion are coolly perpetrated, which any 
single member of the assembly, unsupported by the pre- 
sence of his coadjutors, would unhesitatingly disavow. 
The decision of the Pynins conveys to the mind of the 
Fantee a species of abstract necessity, an irresponsible 
kind of fatality, which admits neither of resistance nor 
redress. 

When the day arrived for the hearing of Quansah’s 
charge, a large space was cleanly swept in the market- 
place for the accommodation of the assembly ; for this a 
charge of ten shillings was made and paid. When the 
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Pvnins had taken their seats, surrounded by their fol- 
lowers, who squatted upon the ground, a consultation took 
place as to the amount which they ought to charge for 
the occupation of their valuable time; and after duly 


considering the plaintiff's means, with the view of ex- - 


tracting from him as much as they could, they valued 
their intended services at £6. 15s., which he was in like 
manner called upon to pay. Another charge of £2. 5s. 
was made in the name of tribute to the chief, and as an 
acknowledgment of gratitude for his presence upon the 
occasion. £1 . 10s. was then ordered to be paid to purchase 
rum for the judges, £1 for the gratification of the follow- 
ers, ten shillings to the man who took the trouble to 
weigh out these different sums, and five shillings to the 
court criers. Thus Quansah had to pay £12 . 15s. to bring 
his case before this august court, the members of which, 
during the trial, carried on a pleasant carouse of rum and 
wine. 

The preliminaries having been thus arranged to their 
satisfaction, the defendant, Oboo, was then brought before 
them, and, notwithstanding his protestations of innocence, 
he was compelled to pay £12. 15s. as Quansah had done. 
An investigation then took place amid the wanton jokes 
and obscene ribaldry of the crowd, who prolonged the 
entertainment while the drink lasted. 

Quansah had nothing to ground his charge upon but 
his own suspicions, drawn from several inconclusive cir- 
cumstances not deserving of consideration. His wife was 
examined, and deelared her innocence, and the charge alto- 
gether remained unsupported by a single iota of evidence. 

As Quansah, however, insisted that both Oboo and his 
wife should take the oath of purgation, the Pynins were 
not allowed to declare their innocence until this ceremony 
was concluded. But even this oath did not satisfy 
Quansah : he represented that the Fetish by which they 
had sworn was not sufficiently powerful to reveal their 
guilt, and that he would not be satisfied until they had 
made a journey to the Braffoo Fetish, at Mankassim, and 
taken the oath of purgation before the priests there. 
This being considered the principal Fetish of the country, 
an appeal of this kind is not made without considerable 
expense ; but the Pynins declared themselves satisfied of 
Oboo's innocence, without the confirmation of the Braffoo 
Fetish, whom they made it optional for him and the wo- 
man to consult or not, as they thought fit. 


This finding made Quansah liable for the payment of © 


Oboo’s expenses ; but there was little compensation to be 
found in this, for to raise the funds to enable him to begin 
this prosecution, Quansah had pawned his services to one 
of the head men who assisted at this mockery of jus- 
tice; and unless by any extraordinary good fortune he 
was enabled to repay the loan, he would very probably 
pass the remainder of his life in servitude. 

But the evil consequences of this iniquitous transaction 
did not stop short here. Oboo and his family were simple 
tillers of the ground, whose entire riches consist for the 
most part in their periodical crops of corn, yams, plan- 
tain, and cassada, which barely suffice to support the 
family, and to supply them with funds to purchase a few 
articles of clothing and a little rum for the performance 
of their annual customs; upon any sudden demand for 
money, they have no other resource than that of selling 
or pawning themselves and their relations. On the occa- 
sion which we have been describing, Oboo was obliged to 
pledge two of his nephews to obtain the £12 . 15s. which 
was shared among the head men and their myrmidons. 
Thus we have seen, in this brief history, with what a 
fatal facility the corrupt nature of the native tribunals 

comes instrumental in gratifying the passions of vin- 
dictive men. The instance here cited is far from being 
4 solitary one, either in its criminality or in the injuri- 
ousness of its consequences ; and it has been selected as of 
> occurrence, and as having come under the official 
notice of the writer, who had the pleasure of being able 
to restore to freedom the nephews of Oboo, by means of a 
rocess of disgorging to which he compelled Otto and his 

men to submit. 


Mr. Galton’s narrative gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of a region hitherto entirely unknown to 
civilized man. It extends about 4° on either 
side of the 20th parallel of south latitude, 
and reaches inland eastward as far as Lake 
Ngami. In all the maps of Africa hitherto 
published it is an arid waste, unmarked by the 
name of any tribe or dwelling-place, or even 
by a single oasis. Our author now furnishes 
a carefully constructed chart of this district, 
from which it appears, that although along the 
line of the Atlantic coast it is bounded by a 
sterile belt of land from 150 to 200 miles wide, 
yet stretching far away into the interior is a 
fertile tract of country, peopled by an intelligent 
and orderly race, who enjoya salubrious climate, 
are addicted to trade, and eschew all dealings 
in their fellow-men. These people are styled 
the Ovampo, and certainly appear, in every 
respect, to be far superior to any of the other 
aboriginal tribes of Southern Africa. 

Southward, and nearer the coast, is the 
habitat of the Damaras, a race with very dif- 
ferent characteristics indeed from the Ovampo, 
with whom they are continually at war. 

Mr. Galton chartered a vessel from the Cape 
to Walfisch Bay, at the mouth of the river 
Swakop; and being provided with a sufficiency 
of pars for barter, and a requisite number of 
attendants, cattle, &c., he proceeded to Touno- 
bis (lat. 22° S., long. 21° E.) a distance of 
517 geographical miles; and he subsequently 
made another expedition to Nangoro’s Werft, 
— in about lat. 18° S., long. 16° 13’ E.) a 

rther journey of 512 miles. 

The incidents of travel were such as might 
be expected to befal the first European who 
has resolution and daring enough to explore a 
country where white santlnens never previously 
been seen. 

At night his mode of camping was as fol- 
lows :— 

THE ENCAMPMENT. 

As the waggon still moved on, we kept a look-out along 
the river bed, till some indications were seen of water, 
such as holes or small wells dug by Damaras, who had 
been camping about. If the yield of water appeared 
sufficient, and if there was any show of grass near, the 
waggons were outspanned., The place chosen was by a 
tree or at the side of some Bush, where the requisites of a 
smooth ground to sleep upon, shelter from the wind, 
abundant thorn-bushes to make a sheep’s kraal of, and 
neighbouring firewood, were best combined. The 
Damaras were then sent with axes to cut thorn-bushes 
for the kraal ; the white men went with spades to dig a 
couple of wells out, and make them broad and deep, and 
the cattle watchers were off with the oxen and sheep to 
grass—two men to each flock or herd. They often fed a 
couple of miles away from us. Any idle hand fetched 
enough firewood to start two cooking fires, on one of which 
the iron pots for the dinners of myself, Andersson, Hans, 
and John Morta, were placed ; on the other, those of the 
waggon-men. The Damaras had an iron pot between 
them, but they never had food given them till late, or else 
they stopped working, in order to eat it at once. Usually 
we had to slaughter something. The waggon-driver and 
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the men’s cook generally killed the sheep: if an ox was 
wanted I shot him. us @ great many different things 
were going on at the same time: the men were diggi 
wells, slaughtering and cutting up, cooking at two fires ; 
the Damaras were watching cattle, cutting thorn-bushes, 
and carrying firewood. en the wells were deepened 
sufficiently, a hollow trough was scooped out in the sand, 
and a piece of canvas laid on it ; the oxen were then sent 
for ; and while Damaras stood in the well with a wooden 
“ bamboose,” a sort of bucket, ladling out water into the 
canvas, the oxen were driven up by threes to drink. But 
unless the ground is very porous the canvas sheet is hardly 

. Inthis way one gives drink at the rate of 
about an ox a minute at each well, and sheep drink very 
fast indeed : it seldom required an hour to water my herd 
after the wells were once cleared out. 

The thorn-branches for the kraal are laid round a circle, 
each alongside the other, in the direction of the radii: the 
cut ends are inwards, and the broad bushy heads, not the 
sides of the branch, make the outer circumference. Sheep 
and goats pack into so small a space, that their kraal has 
never to be more than twenty feet diameter; but they 
must have one, or else every kind of accident would 
occur, for they are by no means so domestic as oxen, and 
very stupid. If it were not for a kraal, the hyenas, who 
serenade us every night, would be sure to do constant 
mischief, and scatter the flock over the country. Oxen, 
unless thirsty, or hungry, or cold, or in a restless, home- 
sick state of mind, never leave the ms, but lie in a 
group round the fire, chewing the cud, with their 1 
eyes glaring in the light, and apparently thinking. e 
made no kraal for them. To continue: as the evening 
closes in the sheep are driven into their kraal, the door 
is bushed up, the Dameres get their meat, and make their 
own sleeping-places, and we get our dinner Then I make 
a few observations with my sextant, which occupies an 
hour or so, and ere has some mending or some 
other employment. Timboo gets out my rug and sleeping- 

ings ; the firewood is brought close to the fire ; and we 
lie down in two large groups, Andersson, Hans, John 
Morta, and myself, round one fire, and the m-men 
and Damaras round the other, and all gradually off to 
sleep, the Damaras invariably being the last awake. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that “early to bed and 
early to rise ” is the rule among sa All those that 
I have seen, whether in the north or south, eat and talk 
till a very late hour. I grant that they get up early, 
but then they sleep half the day. 

Mr. Galton’s attendants were about forty in 
number, and chiefly Damaras, but they prove— 
THE DAMARAS. 

Bad guides, considering that they are savages, and 
ought to have the instincts of locality strongly developed. 
On subsequent occasions, in retracing our routes over wide 
extents of country, it was a common amusement to try 
each other's recollection of the road by asking what would 
be the next object or next turn of the path we should 
come to. But it is difficult to compare a European’s idea 
of a country with that of thege savages, as they look at 
it in such different ways, and have their attention 
attracted to such entirely different objects. A Damara 
never generalises ; he has no name for a river, but a dif- 
ferent name for nearly every reach of it: thus the Swakop 
is a Namaqua name; there is no Damara word for it. 
A Damara, who knew the road perfectly from A to B, 
and again from B to C, would have no idea of a straight 
cut from A to C: he has no map of the country in his 
mind, but an infinity of local details. He recollects every 
stump or stone, and the more puerile the object the more 
strongly does he seem to reco it. Thus, if you say, 
“T intend to sleep by the side of the t hill where the 


tiver-bed runs close under its foot,” he would never re- 
cognise the place by the description; but if you said, 
**under the tree, a little way on the other side of the 
place where the black and white ox lowed when the red 
ox was in front of him, and Koniati dropped his assegai,” 


&c. &e., every savage in the party would understand the 
exact locality. The Damaras pick out their way step by 
step ; they never dream of taking a course and keeping to 
it. All their observations are directed to spoors, sticks, 
and stones, and they perpetually look down on the ground, 
and not round about them. 

* * + * 

Damara women have not much to complain of: they 
are valuable helpmates, and divorce themselves as often 
as they like. The consequence is, that the marital rule 
depends not upon violence nor upon interest, but upon 

ection. A wife costs a Damara nothing, for she 
“crows” her own pignuts, and she is of positive use, 
because she builds and plasters his hut, cooks his victuals, 
and carries his things when he moves from place to place, 
A Damara seldom beats his wife much: if he does, she 
decamps. This deference of husband to wife was a great 
difficulty in the way of discipline ; for I often wanted to 
punish the ladies of my party, and yet I could not make 
their husbands whip them for me, and of course I was far 
too gallant to have it done by any other hands. They 
bored me to death with their everlasting talking; but 
must own that there were many points in their 
character. They were extremly patient, though not 
feminine, according to our ideas: they had no strong 
affections either for spouse or children ; in fact, the spouse 
was changed almost weekly, and I seldom knew, without 
inquiry, who the pro tempore husband of each lady was 
at any particular time. One great use of women in my 
party was to find out any plan or secret that the natives 

was encamped — were desirous of hiding. Expe- 
rience tells us of two facts: first, that women delight in 
communicating everybody else’s secrets to each other ; 
secondly, that husbands and wives mutually tell one 
another all theyknow. Hence the married women of my 
party, whenever I staid near a werft, had very soon made 
out all the secrets of the inhabitants, which they retailed 
directly to their husbands, and they to me. Te was a 
system of espionage which proved most effectual. 

@ * * *. 


The chiefs of tribes have some kind of sacerdotal au- 
thority—more so than a military one. They bless the 
oxen ; and their daughters sprinkle the fattest ones with 
a a in water every morning as they walk out 
of the . They have no expectation of a future state ; 
yet they pray over the graves of their parents for oxen 
and sheep,—fat ones, and of the right colour. There is 
hardly a particle of romance, or affection, or poetry, in 
their character or creed ; but they area greedy, heartless, 
silly set of savages. 

The ceremony of blessing their cattle, and of 
sprinkling them with water, is curious, and 
gives rise to strange speculations as to its origin 
amongst these barbarians. 

We are favoured witha portrait of Nangoro, 
the king of Ovampo, who is represented as 
enormously fat, and wearing no other apparel 
than a pair of ear-rings and a slight neck-chain. 

A COURT BALL. 

Every night Nangoro gives a ball, to which the élite 
of Ovampo-land have a free entrée. He kindly sent me 
an invitation by Tippoo, one of his three courtiers 
under whose protection we had been especially placed. As 
soon as night sets in, the guests throng together from all 
sides ; and as the country is full of palms, one member of 
each party generally pi ks up a dried broken-off branch, 
and lights it as a torch. It gives a brilliant flame, and 
the effect of the many lights on every side is particularly 
pretty. I went, about eight o'clock, down the sanded 
walk, between quickset hedgerows, that leads to Nangoro’s 
palisading. en we had entered it, we turned to the 
right, into the dancing-court, which was already filled 
with people, who talked and flirted just as though they were 
in an English ball-room, 
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There was a man with a feeble guitar, or banjo, in one 
corner, and a powerful performer on the tom-tom in front 
of him. _ first _— was —_ as a display of 
dexterity, thou; rdly think of elegance: it was 
Sawtaken b tl or fourteen gentlemen, all the others 
looking on. e dancers were ranked in double files, and 
dos-a-dos ; they then “ passéed” from side to side with 
atripping operatic step, but a wary and cautious eye. 
Every now and then one of the a arog spun suddenly 
round, and gave a most terrific kick right at the seat of 
honour of the gentleman whom he then found in front of 
him. This was the dance; there was a great deal of 
dexterity shewn both in delivering and avoiding the kick 
which, when successfully planted, hit with the force of a 
donkey’s hoof. I observed that the three courtiers danced 
very well and very successfully ; indeed I would not have 
found myself dos-a- dos with Tippoo for any consideration. 
The ladies applauded the dance most vociferously. 


With respect to the relative characters of the 
Damaras and the Ovampos our traveller makes 
the following observation— 


THE DAMARAS AND THE OVAMPOS. 

I should feel but little compassion if I saw all the 
Damaras under the hand of a slave-owner, for they could 
hardly become more wretched than they now are, and 
might be made much less mischievous ; but it would be a 
erying shame to enslave the Ovampo. To me, as a 
stranger, they did not behave with cordiality ; and 
it was natural enough that they should not; but among 
themselves the case was quite different. They are a 
kind-hearted, cheerful people, and very domestic. Isaw 
no pauperism in the country: everybody seemed well to 
do; and the few very old people that I saw were treated 
with particular respect and care. If Africa is to be 
civilised, I have no doubt that Ovampo-land will be an 
— point in the civilisation of its southern parts. 
It is extremely healthy, and most favourably situated for 
extending its influence. From the sea-coast it must be 
accessible ; and inquiries really should be made at Mos- 
samedes about the river which boundsit. A ship cruising 
along the sea-shore there can see nothing at all, for the 
coast is a low sandy desert, which extends quite out of ken 
of people afloat: it is behind this strip of desert that the 
habi country begins, and probably through the sand 
of it that the river percolates. It is very much to be 
wished that some explorer would make an attempt from 
Little Fish Bay, or thereabouts. It would be a far easier 
undertaking than that which I have gone through, 
because the starting-point is an inhabited place, where 
every necessary can be bought with money. 


The Damaras on the other hand— 


UNCLE TOM IN HIS NATIVE COUNTRY. 

These savages court slavery. Youen one of them 
48 a servant, and you find that he considers himself your 
ye ania and that you are, in fact, become the owner of 
a They have no independence about them, gene- 
tally speaking, but follow a master as spaniels would. 

ir hero-worship is directed to people who have wit 
and strength enough to ill-use them. enge is a very 
transient passion in their character: it gives way to 
admiration of the oppressor. The Damaras seem to me 
to love nothing: the only strong feelings they 

ich are not utterly gross and sensual, are those of 
admiration and fear. They seem to be made for slavery, 
and naturally fall intoits ways. Their usual phrase with 
reference to the Missionaries is, ‘‘ Oh, they are wise, but 
weak ;” but Jonker and the Hottentots are, I could 
almost say, their delight. They wonder at their success. 

All over Africa one hears of “ giving ” men away : the 
custom is as follows. A negro has chanced to live a cer- 
tain time in another's employ ; he considers himself his 
property, and has abandoned the trouble of thinking what 


he is to do from day to day ; but leaves the ordering of his 
future entirely to his employer. He becomes too listless 
to exist without a master. The weight of independence 
is heavier than he likes, and he will not bear it. He 
feels unsupported and lost if alone in the world, and ab- 
solutely requires somebody to direct him. Now, if the 
employer happens to have no further need of the man, 
he “ gives ” him, that is to say, he makes over his interest 
in a savage to a friend or acquaintance ; the savage pas- 
sively agrees to the bargain, and changes his place with- 
out regret ; for, so long as he has a master at all, the 
primary want of his being is satisfied. A man is “ given” 
either for a term or for ever ; and it was on this tenure 
that I held several of my men. Swartboy oe me his 
henchman ; Kahikené, a cattle-watcher; Mr. Hahn, a 
very useful man, Kambanya. As a definition of the 
phrase “ giving a man,” I should say it meant “‘ making 
over to another whatever influence one So over a 
savage; the individual who is given not being compelled, 
but being passive.” 

Regarding the “raids” occasionally made 
for obtaining slaves to supply the demand in 
other countries, Mr. Galton assures us that 
he perfectly understands how engrossing must 
be the excitement of these forays to savage 
minds. Compared with them, lion and rhino- 
ceros shooting must, he says, be but poor sport. 


UNCLE TOM, THE AFRICAN WOCDCOCK. 

The last brings simply into play the faculties of a 
sportsman, and is an occupation dangerous enough to be 
daagreatic, but negroes are the woodcocks of Africa, 
the ideal of the game tribe ; and they are pursued, not 
with that personal indifference every one must feel towards 

uadru but with revenge, hatred, and cupidity. The 
ottentot runs to the raid, boiling with passion and hungry 
for spoil. He is matched with an equal in sight, hear- 
ing, speed, and ingenuity: the attack and the pursuit 
call forth the whole of his intelligence. If the negro has 
a perfect knowledge of the country on his side to aid his 
escape,the Hottentot has had time for forethought and pre- 
paration in the attack to match that advantage. The strug- 
gle is equal, until the closing scene, when the deadly gun 
confronts the assegai. Then come the tears and supplication 
and prayers for mercy, which must be music to the ears 
of the Hottentot, as he revels in his victory, and pauses 
before he consummates it. I have a pretty fixed idea that 
if English justice were administered throughout these 
parts of Africa, a small part only of the population would 
remain unhung. 

The sporting adventures interspersed through- 
out the volume, though individually —. 
will be omer i tame and common-place enoug 
by those who remember Gordon Cumming’s 
unexampled wholesale demolition of lions, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and 

thons. 

Thus have we epitomized three new, and not 
altogether unsuccessful attempts to penetrate 
into this mysterious continent—the first of the 
quarters of the earth upon which the sun of 
civilization shone, the last upon which the 
clouds of barbarism hang. Of these works, 
that compiled from poor Richardson’s papers 
is by far the most valuable; but there is no 
book cited at the head of this article from 
which much pleasure and instruction may not 
be derived. 
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Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox. Edited by Lorp Joun Russett. ~ 
Vols. I. and II. Bentley. London, 1853. 


Ir any very considerable portion of the British 
nation were to read all the “ Mémoires pour 
servir” which have been published during the 
last few years, the name of Charles James Fox 
would become only a family possession, and 
his memory would be worshipped by about 
half a score pure ae The Bedford, 
Chatham, Walpole, Grenville, and Fox Papers 
have not only stripped every deed of its decent 
drapery, but they have made the actors appear 
worse than they really were. We see the 
bickerings, the resentments, the intrigues; but 
we see nothing else. Weare like men ad- 
mitted behind the scenes of a theatre: all the 
vulgar expedients by which effects are produced 
lie open to us, but we lose the poetry of the 
drama. 

The life of Charles James Fox has still to be 
written. Nothing has gone before which has 
the least title to be called a biography : the vo- 
lumes now produced profess no more than to 
be materials. Society, idleness, and public 
business, have combined to leave the great idol 
of Holland House without an historian. Lord 
Holland diligently resolved to write a life of 
Fox, and he ever and anon opened the chest in 
which the papers lay, and passed hours in 
docketting, annotating, and arranging. But 
as Lord Holland liked conversation much 
better than solitude, and as good biographies 
are not to be written by fits and starts, year 
after year passeil, and the virtues of Charles 
James remained unsaid. Lord Holland died, 
leaving the papers partly arranged and anno- 
tated, “ to furnish some future biographer with 
the materials for a more comprehensive work.” 
Allen, whom Sidney Smith used to call Lady 
Holland’s atheist, then took up the task. Now 
Allen was a physician, who had migrated from 
Edinburgh with the “Edinburgh Review ” 
clique, and who lived in clover for all after 
years in Holland House. It was the fashion 
of the Whigs of that time to think Allen a 
wonderful man, and it is a tradition of the 
present day that he wasso. He wrote one ex- 
cessively absurd book, and he committed the 
“ Edinburgh Review ” to a considerable quan- 
tity of very shallow nonsense about our Con- 
stitutional History. Beyond this he did 
nothing. He appears to have been one of 
those might-could-would-or-should sort of men, 
who have the knack of twaddling to a clique, 
and who succeed in impressing their intimates 
with an awful idea of what they could do, if 
they would only try. But they never do try. 
Allen went over what Lord Holland had done, 
made a few memoranda, and supplied the date 


and locality of the statesman’s birth; but the 
“ Life” was still unwritten. Then Allen died, 
and Lady Holland died, and the papers, and the 
duty of writing the Life, devolved upon Lord 
John Russell. 

But Lord John Russell is involved in public 
affairs, and certainly has no time—probably has 
no inclination—to tempt a very doubtful field of 
fame. Fox’s “ Fragment of the History of 
James the Second” is confessedly a failure. It 
is not always those who can make history well 
who can write it well. Lord John Russell has 
made a very good little heap of history to 
himself, and he does wisely to stick to it, and 
to let other people’s heaps alone. He is sure to 
get into a scrape with some wild Irishman, or 
to provoke the memory of some calculating 
boy, if he should take to write history in the 
interval between the adjournment of the House 
and bed-time. 

These memorials are divided into eight 
books. First, Documents relating to the birth, 
family, connexions, and education of Mr, Fox 
—topics in which the Memorials are not very 
rich, and which occupy only forty-seven pages. 

Second, Correspondence relating to his_pri- 
vate or public life, from his election for Mid- 
hurst in 1768 to his separation from Lord 
North in 1774. 

Third, From 1774, when Mr. Fox went into 
opposition, to 1782, when Lord North’s ad- 
ministration fell. This book is prefaced by a 
succinct, but very admirable sketch, by Lord 
John Russell, of the state of Europe at the time 
Fox commenced his parliamentary career. It 
is terminated by a review, from the same hand, 
of the memorable events that marked the early 
periods of Mr. Fox’s political life. 

Fourth : This book is divided, by the present 
editor, into three parts: the first comprising 
the history of the first Rockingham adminis- 
tration—that great Hejira in Whig traditions; 
the second and third comprising the years 
1782, 1783, and 1784, including the hel- 
burn and the Coalition administrations. 

Fifth: This commences the history of the 
Pitt administration ; and in the accounts of the 
Indian debates we have an insight into the views 
of Lord John Russell upon the policy that 
should guide us in dealing with that mighty 
Ss Here only does Lord John prove 
aithless to his Whig traditions. He is, per- 
haps, almost the only man in the kingdom 
who would now deny that the impeachment of 
Hastings was a harsh and factious measure; 

et, while noticing the arguments by which 
Mr. Fox shewed that the double government 
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must be productive of confusion and abuses, 
he appeals to an experience of seventy years to 
shew how unfounded these fears were. A 
reader would be tempted to believe that Lord 
John had been asleep during the last twelve- 
month. This book brings us down to the 
commencement of the war of 1793, and con- 
cludes the present instalment. 

In future volumes the editor promises to 
go fully into the policy of the war waged 
against France at a cost of seven hundred 
millions of money. The rest of the Correspon- 
dence is to be divided into two books. 
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The value of these materials can scarcely be 
too highly estimated; but we certainly cannot 
recommend any person to choose the volumes 
as the companion of a country trip, if amuse- 
ment be his only object. Our notice has been 
limited to an intimation of the contents of 
what we now have. When the whole series is 
before us, we hope to deal with its subject- 
matter, and to present to our readers a sketch 
of Charles Fox as he now appears in the full 
light of all that secret history of his time which 
his family have thought fit to reveal. 
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In the last number of the “ New Quarterly ” 
we had occasion to notice a book, by Mr. 
William Burckhardt Barker, called “ Lares 
and Penates.”” According to the custom 
adopted by us in all cases wherein the subject- 
matters of a work under review belong to dif- 
ferent departments of knowledge, the volume 
was submitted to the judgment of eminent 
proficients in each of these sciences. “ Lares 
and Penates” was examined, therefore, by 
Oriental scholars and by classical antiquarians. 
The verdict was, in both instances, against the 
book, and the article was written from the 
notes of the examiners. 

How far we were justified in our estimate of 
the pretensions put forward by Mr. Barker on 
behalf of his terra cottas the following 
report of the sale by auction of those interest- 
ing relics will abundantly shew. 


SALE OF ANTIQUITIES. 


A collection of antiquities made principally in Ireland, 
her with some terra cottas brought from Cilicia by 

r. Burckhardt Barker, the Persian traveller, and a few 
engraved gems and Persian seals, were sold yesterday 
by Messrs. Sotheby at their rooms, Wellington Street, 
Strand. * * * Of the terra cottas, which represent 
the household gods of the Cilicians, the head of Jupiter 
Capitolinus sold for three shillings and sizpence, and the 
others sold for similur prices. Among the purchasers 
there was a gentleman who attended on behalf of the 
British Museum.— The Times Saturday, April 16, 1853. 


Five days after the result of this sale was 
known, we received a letter from Mr. Barker, 
which we print verbatim. 


To the Editor of the “* New Quarterly Review.” 
20 April 1853, 
17, Regent’s Park Terrace, 
Gloucester Gate. 
Sm—As long as reviewers confine themselves to their 
legitimate office, viz. that of pronouncing on the merits 
or demerits of publications, authors will best consult 
eir own dignity by taking no notice whatever of the 
criticisms, even if they be somewhat harsh; but when an 


anonymous scribbler chooses to make the pages of a Re- 
view a vehicle for personal attack, which, if not disproved, 
may tend to injure the author in his other capacities, it 
becomes necessary to contradict the slander. 

In the last Number of the “* New Quarterly Review,” 
the writer of an article, headed, “ Another Oriental 
Smatterer,” has thought fit, under the guise of a criticism 
on my work entitled “Lares and Penates,” to attack 
my knowledge of Arabic in the most unjustifiable manner, 
and to charge me with wilful falsehood ! 

Now, however ridiculous such accusations may be, per 
se, yet, as I have the honour to be employed by Govern- 
ment to translate Arabic, Persian, and Turkish docu- 
ments, I cannot well avoid defending myself from the 
charge of incompetency, especially as I occasionally give 
instruction in the above languages. 

I beg, therefore, to state, that I was taught Arabic from 
my earliest infancy, and that a subsequent residence of 
twenty years in the Levant [after that I had been to 
England for my education], during which time I con- 
tinually studied the best Arabian authors, has made 
Arabic as familiar to me as English—I might almost say 
more so. It is no beast on my part, but a simple 
matter of fact, that I have learnt a portion of the 
Koran by heart, as all Orientalists should do: and be- 
cause, in my work, I happened incidentally to quote a 
passage familiar to me from memory, the writer of the 
review asserts roundly that, because it is correct, I must 
have fished it out of Fleugel’s* Concordance, a book which 
I pledge my honour I never saw in my life! 

To review a book is one thing; to charge a man with 
publishing a deliberate lie is another. 

The writer further challenges me to write down the 
Mahomedan confession of faith, about twenty words, 
which every one who has been in Turkey must know. If 
he is really desirous of testing my capabilities, let him 
favour me with a call, and I will quote Arabic to him to 
his heart’s content ; or if, to use sporting parlance, he 
would like “‘ to make a match of it,” I shall be happy to 
quote against him in the presence of any competent 
judges. 

trust to your sense of honour and justice to insert this 
letter in your next Number, and remain, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Wm. BurckHarpt BARKER. 





* Fleugel !—The modern European languages are evi- 
dently not Mr. Barker’s forte. F'luegel (or Fliigel) is as 
well known: to orientalists, as Porson to our classical 
scholars: probably Mr. B. would write “* Pawson.” 
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That every writer in a Quarterly Review 
is “an anonymous scribbler” we at once 
admit ; but as it is a phrase that ong emaning 
smatterer may throw at Brougham, Macaulay, 
or Hallam, just as well as at our humble 
selves, we may perhaps be excused from feeling 
any great humiliation at this confession. Upon 
every other point of Mr. Barker’s charges 

inst us we at once join issue. 

It would be affectation to pretend, that when 
wereviewed this book we were unacquainted with 
the general opinion of all Orientalists as to the 
acquirements of Mr. Barker in Eastern litera- 
ture; but we distinctly deny, that in any word 
we wrote we travelled for a moment out of 
the book that lay before us for judgment. If 
we threw doubt upon Mr. Barker’s claims to 
scholarship, it was because we found in the 
pages of that book instances of glaring igno- 
rance, which no real scholar could possibly 
have afforded to the world. How does Mr. 
Barker attempt to dissipate those doubts? He 
does not refute—he does not even dare to ques- 
tion a single one of the many instances we 
adduced. From the misnomer of the Ephesian 
watch-dog to the utterly disgraceful mistake 
(oftentimes repeated) in the name of the reign- 
ing Sultan—in all the decisive exposures of his 
erroneous spelling of proper names—in the 
instanced ieee from D’Herbelot_-Mr. 
Barker finds nothing that he can dispute. 
From his book, and not from any thing we 
have either heard or seen of the author, we 
judged him. Our judgment was—not that 

r. Barker cannot quote Arabic, for we ad- 
mitted, without reservation, his fluency in the 
vulgar Arabic of the present day; but that, 
“beyond this, he has no more claim to the 
name of an Orientalist, than a courier who can 
jabber Romaic has to edit a Greek play.” 

e are afraid that we must retain this opinion 
so long as Mr. Barker produces such books as 
“ Lares and Penates ;” and we unhesitatingly 
appeal to every Oriental scholar in Europe to 
justify us in that opinion. As to the quotation 
from the Kurdn, we shall not persist, in the face 
of Mr. Barker’s distinct assertion, in any ex- 
pression of our belief: we shall only remark, 
that although a resident in the East may well 
have committed to memory many pages of the 
sacred writings of the Arabs, there is nothing 
in the publications of Mr. Barker to shew that 
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he could write Arabic without “a fault in 
orthography.”’* 

In parting with this gentleman, we would 
beg to assure him, so far as we know and be 
lieve, there is no one connected with the “ New 
Quarterly Review,” or with thearticleto which he 
takes exception, who has any feeling whatever 
against him, or who would not willingly and 
wartaly have acknowledged any merit they could 
have discovered in his work. We should be ex. 
ceedingly sorry to occasion him the least injury. 
We doubt not his capability to prepare boys for 
Haileybury, and we believe he would be a very 
efficient teacher of the vernacular Arabic. See- 
ing that the medium of diplomatic communica- 
tion with Eastern nations is for the most part 
the French language, we do not feel called upon 
to discuss his capacity to translate faithfully 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish documents. We 
have very unwillingly performed a very painful 
duty. Mr. Barker has published a volume 
replete with mis-statements on Oriential matters, 
which cannot be accounted for as the results 
of carelessness. Had we not already suff- 
ciently proved how little Mr. Barker has pro- 
fited by having “ continually studied the best 
Arabic authors,’ we have in our note-book 
many other errors which are quite at Mr. 
Barker's service. He has, moreover, displayed 
the most lamentable ignorance of classical 
antiquities, and has crowned the whole by an 
unjustifiable, or,at least, unjustified, assumption 
of profound learning. To return to our former 
comparison, we would willingly admit the 
merit of a man intimately acquainted with the 
Modern Greek pro tanto; but if he were to 
write a book in which nations and dynasties 
were confounded, and the names of Themis- 
tocles, Pericles, Alexander, and even Otho, 
were curiously mis-spelt, we might surely be 
justified in not placing him in the same rank 
with Thirlwall, Grote, and Muir—ne sutor 
ultra crepidam. We should ill discharge the 
functions of our office had we allowed such a 
volume as the “ Lares and Penates” to pass 
without full exposure. 





* Our readers are not probably aware of the fact that 
there is as t, if not a greater difference between the 
vulgar, spoken Arabic, and that of the Kurin and “ the 
best Arabic authors "—Hariri for instance—as is to be 
found between the Modern Greek and the language em- 


ployed by Sophocles. 
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Poems. By ALExanvER Smitn. London: David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


WueEn some time since it was communicated 
to us, that a Porr had been born in these latter 
days, we must confess that a feeling of doubt 
mingled in our minds with the delight of anti- 
cipation. Although there has been as yet but 
little of what is really excellent in poetry to in- 
vite admiration in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, yet the appreciation of what is 
false and bad has been so various and so en- 
thusiastic, that we can own to but little faith, 
when the shout of Eureka has been raised here 
or there—rather as the war-cry of a clique, than 
the genuine note of exultation, in which a true 
connoisseur may indulge when he has found a 
vein of gold. When Alexander Smith was 
borne aloft and followed with Io Pan cries, 
instead of joining the procession we rather de- 
termined to handle the idol ourselves; to be its 
loudest trumpeters if it should feel like a live 
god of Olympus—to shake the sawdust out of it 
if it should prove to be a stuffed puppet. 

It is a fashion with some critics and cliques 
to“take up” a poet, and whether the poet of 
the moment turn out to be an ales imitator of 
the Tennysonian genus, or an original songster 
of less pretension, we are immediately sum- 
moned to believe in him by the whole coterie in 
chorus. These people regard matters of poetry 
and authorship as mere articles of vertu, and 
would fain earn a reputation for cleverness by 
the eccentricity of their taste. They are for 
the most part mystery-mongers of literature, 
who wish to spare their own opinions too search- 
ing an analysis,and delight in dealing with sub- 
jects transcending sense, The new pet of this 
class of persons is Mr. Alexander Smith; and 
they are busy in destroying any germs of genius 
within him by their indiscriminate praise. They 
are encouraging his faults, urging him to fresh 
outrages on sense, taste, grammar, and poetry ; 
and they will, in all probability, cause him to 
write more and worse, until he will be in danger 
of becoming a burlesque on Bailey, who wrote 
Festus, and a travesty on Tennyson. Aman of 
genius like Byron can rise superior to the 
censure of false critics; but he must indeed be 
great who shall triumph over flattery exhibited 
in such a doses at an age so young. 

Some of the peculiar characteristics of the 
author before us are bathos, a sort of luminous 
obscurity and imitative mannerism. A truly 
great genius, in painting as well as poetry, 
generally creates a school, and out of that school 
it is not by any means impossible that a pupil 
shall surpass the master. But a conventional 
genius, while perhaps his disciples numerically 
equal those of the truly original masters, such 
as Michael Angelo or Shakspeare, Raffaelle 
or Milton, Landseer or Macaulay, is seldom or 
never the occasion of any thing save sorry imi- 


tation. Thus, what are the copiers of Guido 
worth, or the followers of Waller, or the dis- 
ciples of Shenstone? What then must we say 
of the parody on Locksley Hall, page 28 of the 
“Life Drama,” or the other Tennysonian paro- 
dies which abound. Is there any hope, moral 
or metaphysical, chemical or mathematical, 
esoteric, esthetical, or comical, that, by con- 
tinually parodying a parody, a man may sim- 
lify himself to sense, and stumble on the sub- 
ime? Does Lord Bateman, or Lord Lovel 
lead back to the “Childe of Elle;” and may one 
find beauties in “ Bon Gualtier” that are denied 
to his originals? If so, there is still some hope 
in this reproduction of the faults and blemishes 

of the most successful poets of this age. 
But we must give a taste of the poet’s quality. 
In the a the tide of being, how it surges, how it 

0. 


rolls! 

God! what base, ignoble faces! God! what bodies 
wanting souls, 

Mid this stream of human being, banked by houses tall 
and grim, 

Pale I stand this shining morrow with a pant for 
woodlands dim. 


The second line is a somewhat irreverent ex- 
pression of a dyspeptic physiognomist—but “a 
pant for woodlands!” Does the gentleman 
mean the American diminutive for the inex- 
pressibles of a satyr ? 

Again, p. 29, for we need not stray wide 
from our starting-point in this book, wherever 
that may be, in order to pick up curiosities— 

Once I saw a blissful harvest-moon, but not through 

forest leaves ; 

’Twas not whitening o'er a country, costly with the 

piled sheaves ; 

Rose not o’er the am’rous ocean, trembling round his 

happy isles ; 
(What rose? Oh! we beg pardon, Jt.) 

It came circling large and queenly o’er yon roof of 

smoky tiles ; 
that is, the moon came circling. No doubt 
the moon does turn round, but that is not quite 
the image it presents, even to the poetic eye. 

And I saw it with such feeling, joy in blood, in heart, 

in brain 

I would give, to call the affluence of that moment back 


again, 

Europe, with her cities, rivers, hills of prey (Qy-), 

sheep-sprinkled downs,— 

Ay, an hundred sheaves of sceptres! Ay, a planet’s 

gather’d crowns ! 

This would be hyperbole, were it not utter 
nonsense! But perhaps it is a proof of poetic 
genius to be moon-struck. 

“ Such delicious thoughts as these 

They are fit to line portmanteaus ;” “ Nay,” she whise 

per’d, ‘* Memories.” 

We agree with the gentleman. 

Here is a choice specimen of the admiration 
of modern critics— 

Soul, alas! is unregarded; Brothers it is closely shut, 
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Is Mr. Smith continuing to compare his soul to 

a portmanteau ? 
Allunknownas royal Alfred in the Saxon neatherd’s hut, 
In the dark house of the body, cooking victuals, light- 


fires, 
Swelters on the starry stranger, to our nature's base 
desires. 


A little farther on we are told— 
God! our souls are apron’d waiters ! 

Now “upon our souls,” we must protest 
against this packing-chest, chop-cooking, fire- 
lighting pay ony of any human soul. 

Let us ask then, Can any sane, educated, and 
unbiassed reader wonder if—to use the expression 
of the poet himself—the world should think fit to 
sit “like a valuator” on his soul, and to deliver 
a rational verdict of et insanit et versus facit. 

But although we are compelled to recommend 
a little moral head-shaving and blood-letting, 
we by no means despair of the case—Naviget 
Anticyram. There is the raw material of a 
very tolerable poet in him; but will he have 
the patience, the wisdom, the industry, the hu- 
mility to shape it? There is enough of muti- 
lated thought, of tortured fancy, of distorted 
beauty in a “Life Drama,” to make us regret 
that it is not a great Poem. Let us endeayour 
to give a sketch of the plot or plan of this rhap- 
sody, so full of thought and feebleness, of hope 
and Snepantnent, of success and failure. A 
certain Walter, whom we may fairly suppose to 
be a poetical incarnation of the mind of the 
poet, whose imagination has anticipated the 
doom of life, loves a damsel who became the 
bride “ of a wrinkled worldling ripe for hell,” 
i.e. a rich husband. She, it would appear, 
loved Walter. Your poet seldom likes to ac- 
knowledge himself rejected by the heart, though 
he is by circumstances. She dies, and Walter 
plunges into dissipation ; then becomes moody, 
atheistical, and most Byronically discontented 
with the world. But savage and impious as 
he is, he still has an indescribable longing for 
fame, which he nevertheless of course despises. 
He talks a little Manfred, a little Cain, and a 
good deal of Locksley Hall. He is very 
egotistical, and wonderfully remorseful. His 
repinings are sublime, and his yearnings pro- 
found. He feels indescribably uncomfortable, 
and attempts to express it. The result is a 
quantity of remarkable nonsense, dashed with 
redundant imagery and shallow-deep thought, 
and conveyed in a reckless silliness of expression 
which reddens the reader’s face with that unplea- 
sant sensation felt on seeing a man make a fool 
of himself. There are redeeming gems scattered 
here and there, but wasted. There are beau- 
ties degenerating, no, rushing into bathos, 
and noble aspirations ending in downright blas- 
phemy. The boyish mannerism is, however, 
redeemed from becoming utterly sickening by 
a sort of smack of honest ingenuousness. 
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Thus Walter proceeds in his strain of egotis- 
tical raving to Seeaithe the strivings and wres- 
tlings of a soul above buttons, discontented with 
its lot, and wishing to be everybody. But, 
during all this time,we are given to understand 
that the poet, who is somewhat in a dilemma 
between spiritual delirium and most sensuous 
passion, has drained the cup of licentious plea- 
sure down to the bitter lees. Suddenly we find 
our hero a little humanized by the not very 
novel expedient of falling in love again, this 
time more happily. The young lady to whom 
he has told his story, and who rejoices in 
the name of Violet, “understands” him, and 
soothes him. Whether matrimony be the 
result or not is a question we should like to 
have resolved, since there is a passage ending 
in a manner which is at once suggestive of im- 
ropriety, and yet innocent by its comicality. 
alter and Violet, after having been making 
love like a metaphysical Romeo and Juliet, yet 
with very tender and philoprogenitive ap- 
proaches (Scene IX—A lawn—Sunset) the 
curtain of eve and our author’s fancy falls thus : 
Water. Oh, I could live 

Unwearied on thy beauty, till the sun 

Grows (grew ?) dim and wrinkled as an old man’s face. 

Our cheeks are close, our breaths mix like our souls. 

We have been starv’d hereto ; Love's banquet spread, 

Now let us feast our fills. 

Vioter. Walter !—(p. 167.) 

So closes the scene; and the famous shake 
of Lord Burleigh’s head could scarcely be 
more suggestive than the lady’s “ Walter!” It 
means, we hope, as follows:—“ My dear be- 
trothed! do you know it is getting very late, 
much too late to be out. What will papa say? 
Oh, do be quiet. The grass is quite damp: do 
look at that beautiful star. I declare my feet are 
quite wet,” &c. ke. Ewxeunt slowly. Walter 
has his arm round Violet’s waist. She eagerly 
points out the sin,ularity of Charles's Wain, 
and a cockchafer having at this juncture hap- 
pened to strike her lover in the eye, he is re- 
called, between the pain thus occasioned him and 
her astronomical enthusiasm, to a perfect sense 
of propriety, and a due appreciation of those 
rules which were laid down by Prospero to Fer- 
dinand in respect of Miranda. Where were 
we in the story? Little remains to be told. 
Violet makes Walter happy in every sense. 
She has the daring to love a poet and reform a 
rake. She brings him back to religion, evi- 
dently by domestic influence, and shapes his 
erratic passions within the mould of custom. 
At least we hope so. We dare say she is, or 
was, a good manager, saw that he had _ his 
meals regularly, had dry slippers at the fire 
whenever he came in from baying the moon, 
and patiently turned over his rhyming dictio- 
nary when he wanted a word, for “sometimes 
kings are not more imperative than rhymes.” 
One thing is certain, viz. that in Scene XIIL., 
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which winds up the “ Life Drama,” they (Wal- 
ter and Violet) only stay out until the approach 
of evening, when the lady says, half reproach- 


fully— 
You used to love the moon ! 

To which he replies, after remarking that 
“Tis so cold,” and that the “ dews are falling,” 

** A star’s a cold thing to a human heart,” 
And love is better than their radiance. Come! 
Let us go in together.” 

Such is the “ Life Drama.” The subordi- 
nate characters are merely introduced, like the 
friends of Job, to scoff, reason, and draw out 
the hero of the piece. We have now only to 
select some peculiarities of style, and to give a 
few specimens in order to complete our task. 
We have alluded to blasphemy, 

We are immortals ; and must bear such woe, 
That, could it light on God, in agony 

He'd pay down all his stars to buy the death 
He doth deny us.— P. 88. 

We have spoken of bathos. Servant lo- 
quitur— 

My heart is in the grave with her, 
The family went abroad ; 

Again 

Enwarp. (After a pause.) The garrulous sea is talking 
to the stars, 

Let us go down and hear the greybeard’s speech. 

They walk along the beach. 

I shall go down to ordshire to-morrrow. (!) 

There is Cockneyism of the Leigh Hunt 

order in— 
Wearily I saw the Dawn's 
Feet sheening o’er the dewy lawns. 
There is something like plagiarism in— 
Like a young sun-beam in a “ gloomy-wood, 
ing the darkness smile.” 
Milton makes Comus (also in a wood) say— 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness ‘till it smil’d! 

But this is trivial. Would that Mr. Smith 
might be inclined to go through a regular 
course of Milton ! 

As to repetition; we understand that Mr. 
Smith has been called the “laureate of the 
sun, moon, stars, and seas,” or some such ex- 
pression ; and certainly, if frequent allusion to 
them merit the epithet, he has won it amply. 
In glancing over his little volume, with pen 
in hand, we have made out the following little 
bill ; and we believe we have cheated ourselves, 
by leaving out several items :— 

Mr. Alexander Smith in account with 
Messrs, Sun, Moon, Stars, and Seas, for similes, 
allusions, and poetical imagery— 

Debtor— 

To suns, sun-sets, sun-light, sun-beams, &c., for use 
Oh, hn Se Se wes 
To moon, moon-beams, moon-light, &c., as above . 54 
To stars, constellations, planets, &e. . . . . . 63 
To seas, ocean, waves of ditto, &c.&. .. . . 66 


Tia .-. .. @& 


(N.B. Two or more allusions in the same 

page charged as one.) 
he particulars given below.* 

“ An Evening at Home,” a little poem of 
about fourteen pages, which follows, has its 
due share of meteorology and brine ; but larks 
appear to be the predominant image; at least 
they are more worthy of comment. In “A 
Life Drama” we have only pease’ nine 
allusions to larks, pp. 16. 20, 21. 28. 43. 106. 
111. 133. 158, onl bn funny} some of them 
are; but here, in this ‘Tittle poem, are no less 
than six, besides one to linnets. Here is a 
specimen : 

Most brilliant star upon the crest of Time 

Is England. England! Oh, I know a tale 

Of those far summers when she lay in the sun, 
Listening to her own larks.—P. 209. 

“In the sun” is, we believe, a vulgar 
euphemism for being a little flushed with the 
rosy god. ‘“‘ England” is represented as just 
recovering to a doubtful suspicion of her own 
identity. “‘ Is England, England ?” and a com- 
pevins who was less overcome is recounting to 
1er the achievements of “ her own larks.” 
This passage should be illustrated by one of the 
“Punch” artists. Young England’s head- 
ache, with the wrenched knockers and _police- 
man’s rattle, is a subject worthy of Doyle. It 
is a shame, howeyer, to fix feminine pronouns 
upon Young England. 

Of rampant absurdities the abundance is so 
great in this little volume, that we know not 
where to choose. Most of these have 
already been italicised as beauties by some 
one or more of the weekly reviewers. It 
is curious that lines which have been 
thrown off as studies of absurdity by men of 
genius should so resemble, as they do, many 


* Suns, §e—Pp. 2. 9. 11. 16, 17. 23, 24(3), 25(2). 
28. 32. 35(2), 36(2), 37. 48, 49(2), 50(2), 51(4), 52(3). 
57. 59. 62, 63, 64. 66. 70. 74, 75, 76(2). 78, 79. 84, 85. 
88. 91 (2). 94(2), 95, 96. 97, 08. 101. 113. 117, 118. 122. 
125, 126, 127. 129(2), 130(3). 132. 134. 187(2). 139. 
141. 146. 151(3), 152, (very remarkable) 153. 156. 158, 
159, 160. 162. 162. 164. 166. 173. 178. 185, 186, 187. 
190, 191. 193. 196. 198. 199. 

Moons, §c.—Pp. 2. 4(2), 5, 6.14. 29, 30. 39, 40. 45, 
46. 52, 53. 59. 61. 67, 68. 70. 72. 74. 80, 81(2), 82. 89. 
92. 97. 100. 106. 117(2). 122. 127, 128(2), 199. 132. 139. 
145. 151, 152. 155. 163. 169. 178, 179. 182, 183, 184, 
185. 188. 190. 196, 197. 199, 200. 202. 

Stars, §c.—Pp. 4, 5, 6. 12. 16. 18, 19(2). 23, 24(2). 
26. 29, 30, 31. 33. 36, 37. 39. 42. 45, 46, 47. 49. 55. 59, 
60(2), 61, 62. 76. 78. 80. 85, 86. 88, 89. 92. 97. 100. 103, 
104. 109. 118, 119, 120, 121(2). 131, 136. *). 138. 141. 
144. 147, 148. 154, (@ galazy) 155, 156, 157. (a milky 
way) 163. 169. 182. 191. 200, 201, 202. 

Seas, §ce.—Pp. 3. 8. ey 10, 11. 14, 15. 17. 19. 25. 
29. 38. 40. 42, 43(8). 45. 47. 52. 56. 60. 62. 67. 71, 72, 
73. 77. 80. 83. 90. 92. 95. 100, 107. 110, 111. 113. 115, 
116, 119, 120(2). 122, 123. 127, 128. 135(2). 142. 149. 
151. 158, 154, 155. 157. 161. 170. 178, 179. (2). 185, 
186, 187. 192, 193. 195, 196. 198. 200(3), 202. 

7 E.g.—P. 28. “ Skies of larks."—P, 133. “ Up goes 
her voice of larks.”—P. 158. “ Loud with a thousand 
larks,” &c. &e. &c. 
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344 ALEXANDER SMITH’S POEMS. 


of the beauties of the “ poetlings” of the 
yresent day, when they are trying all they can. 
tere is a powerful aspiration which might 
have been placed in the mouth of Leicester or 
Sir Walter Raleigh in Sheridan’s immortal 
Spanish Armada, or rather of Whiskerandos 
or the Beefeater aspiring to the hand of the 
divine Tilburina. 
O may my spirit on hope’s ladder climb 
From hungry nothing up to star-pack’d space, 
Thence strain on tip-toe, to thy love beyond 
The only heaven I ask !—P. 78. 
The following is delicious : 
Her father’s veins ran noble blood, 
His hall rose mid the trees ; 
Like a sun-beam she came and went 
Mid the white cottages. 
He pour'd his frenzy forth in song, 
Bright heir of tears and praises! 
Now resteth that unquiet heart 
Beneath the quiet daisies.—Pp. 22, 23. 
Is it possible to read this and avoid thinking 
of that pathetic epitaph : 
Here I lies, and my spirit at Asx is, 
With the tips of my toes and the end of my nose 
Turn’d up to the roots of the daisies ? 
Canning, in ridicule of a poet who crowded 
his verse with similes wherein there was no 
similarity, imitated him thus : 
As Sampson lost his strength 
By cutting off his hair, 
So I repair my strength 
By breathing Hampstead air. 
This would be no burlesque upon Alexander 
Smith. Take the following : 
I am so cursed, and wear within my soul 
A pang as fierce as Dives, drowsed with wine, 
Lipping his leman in luxurious dreams.—P. 3. 
Does any reader see the similitude? The 
subject is not one that will bear analysis ; but 
we confess that even if we knew exactly how a 
“ ” “ ” 
pang were “worn” we should not have 
looked for a pattern pang in such a set of cir- 
cumstances. We have not space, however, to 
follow out this peculiarity of our author; but 
although there are many pretty images, there is 
not one true or happy simile in the whole 
volume. 
Page 11. We read of a startled lover upon 
whom a “ Thought comes streaming.” 
A terror and a plory ! shocked with light, 
His boundless being glares aghast ; 
Then slowly settles down the wonted night, &c. &c. 


If this be not nonsense, Bedlam should grant 
degrees in poetry. Again: 
“ The seeming ills are Loves in dim disguise ;” 
Dark moral knots that pose the seer, 
If we are lovers, in our wilder eyes 
Shall hang, like dew-drops clear. 
The we is not italicised by us. We do per- 
ceive a meaning talis qualis; but in “dim dis- 
guise ’’ in these lines, which at first completely 


“ posed the seer.” 


The poet’s spirit taking captive the spheres 
“to wring their riches out,” is a bold concep- 
tion. In the next stanza he says, or sings : 

I'll wing me through creation like a bee, 
And taste the gleaming spheres. 

This is bolder still. We fear the young 
gentleman has not yet learned that the moon is 
not made of green cheese, and that he speculates 
upon it as an edible. But perhaps we come 
under the following description :— 

Most souls are shut 
By sense from grandeur, as 2 man who snores, 
Night-capped and wrapt in blankets to the nose, 
Is shut out from the night which, like a sea, 
Breaketh for ever on a strand of stars.—P. 17. 

Perhaps so; but the rattle of Mr. Smith’s 
nonsense makes it difficult for any poor soul to 


sleep. 

We shall give a few more specimens of this 
class of writing. Let them speak for themselves 
to those who have taste and judgment, or even 
common perception. 

When the dark dumb earth 
Lay on her back and watch'd the shining stars.—P. 19. 
A poet sat in his antique room, 
His lamp the valiey king’d.—P. 21. 
From his heart he unclasp’d his love, 
Amid the trembling trees, 
And sent it to the Lady Blanche 
On winged poesies.— Ibid. 
The trees were gazing up into the sky, 
Their bare arms stretch’d in prayer for the ws 
Why should trees pray for snows ? 
As a sun-steed wild-eyed, and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars, is bove a hack 
With sluggish veins of mud.— Ibid. 
Veins cannot be of mud, blood, no, nor yet 
lava. They may be jilled with wax. 


More tremulous 
Than the soft star that in the azure East, 
Trembles with pity, o'er bright bleeding day. (?)— 
Ibid. 


As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade.—P. 25. 


If he did he would certainly cut his fingers. 
Were she plain night I'd pack her with my stars.—P. 42. 


Assuredly, if he had any he might pack his 
“ stars” —French or Guelphic—and also his 
rs, in his portmanteau; but packing his 
ady with stars suggests the idea of a dindon 
aux truffes, which we should decidedly prefer 
to a dame aux étoiles. 
Here is a notion for the Peace Society :— 
this quiet land of health 
By gentle whose red blood ran 
Healthy and cool as milk—pure, simple so 


A lovely youth * * strangely, oft, 
A wildered smile lay on his noble “9 
The sunburnt shepherds stared with azful eyes. 


“ A nice derangement of epitaphs!” as Mrs. 
Malaprop hath it. 
*mid a world of greenery 
Shut-eyed.—P. 45. 
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Here is a sun-set, rather more in the style of 
Turner than of Danby— 

All shook and trembled in unstedfast light, 
And from the centre blazed the angry sun, 
Stern as the unlashed eye of God, a glare 

O’er evening city with its boom of sin.—P. 52. 

We have heard of various booms, including 
the boom of the bittern, and the boomerang ; 
but the “boom of sin” is a new boom, made 
expressly for the author’s Argo. 

Here for hours we hang 

O’er the fine pants and trembles of a line.—Pp. 52, 53. 

This must be a clothes-line. Bard of Moses ! 

What is meant, p. 59, by Indian darks? 
Is it, can it be, an abbreviation for “ darkies ?” 
P.68— 

Mad spoomings to the frighted stars 
To fledge with music, wings of heavy noon, 
I'll sing some verses that he sent to me :—Ibid. 
Thy faintest smile out-prices the swelled wombs 
Of fleets, rich glutted.— Pp. 72, 73. 
Here it is evident that Mr. Smith had a 
uaintly exquisite passage in Shakspeare’s 
idsummer Night’s Dream “ dim-visaged ” 
in his soul (as he might himself phrase it). 
It must be remembered that he is babbling of 
“an Indian morn.” Let us see. 
Tita.His mother was a vot’ress of my order ; 
And in the spicéd Indian air, by night 
Full often hath she gossip’d by my side ; 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands, 
Marking the embark’d traders on the flood, 
When we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind : 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 
(Following her womb, then rich with my young 


Would imitate, and sail upon the land 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize.”— 
Mid. Night's Dream, Act ii. Sc. 2. 

But Mr. Smith swells his ships in a dif- 
ferent manner. He would burst their holds, 
not fill their sails; and the result would be 
the loss of all Messrs. Green’s and Lindsay’s 
vessels, and the ruin of many gentlemen at 
“Lloyds.” To stand up in the ruins of a 
man’s own heart must be a difficult process, 
which we should imagine even Mr. Bunn 
would scarcely contemplate ; yet Mr. Smith 
shrinks not from such a metaphysical catas- 
trophe :— 

If thy rich heart is like a palace shattered, 
Stand up amid the ruins of thy heart. 

Surely this was borrowed from one of Castle- 
reagh’s vivid catachreses? “To give the 
hydra-head of rebellion a rap over the 
knuckles ” is nothing to it. 

At p. 127 there is a very warm lyric which 
reminds us of some in Mr. Bailey’s “ Festus.” 
It is extremely intense. There is a pretty line 
in It :— 

Thy large dark eyes are wide upon my brow. 
But we cannot say more of it than that it is 


voluptuously second-rate, giving us the idea 
that the author had read the lines of Shelley 
to an Indian air, and Phillips’ immortal trans- 
lation of the dawerai Mot Kyvos twos Geowwr. 
But how faint a reflex is contained in Wal- 
ter’s thirty-two lines :— 

I clasp thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s beat : 

O kiss me into faintness sweet and dim! 

Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 

Full-juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker's reach. 

Thy hair is loosen’d by that kiss you gave : 

It floods my shoulders o’er ; 


Another yet! 
oe * « 


I feel thy clasping arms ; my cheek is wet 
With thy rich tears. One kiss! sweet, sweet, 
Another yet !”—P. 129. 


Mr. Smith’s “ Another yet!” cannot fail to 
suggest the 


“ Da mi basia mille, deinde centum 
Dein mille altera, dein secunda centum 
Dein usque altera mille——” * 
Of Catullus. But how poor and diluted is 
his strain to that which the ancients sang. 

Who that remembers the following would 
give a pin for pages of Mr. Smith’s ecstatic 
weakness— 

Qualis nox fuit illa, di dieque 

Quam mollis torus. Hausimus calentes 
Et transfudimus hine et illine labellis 
Errantes animas. 

Let those who like this style of poetry, if 
Spanish scholars, betake themselves to Garci- 
lasso de la Vega ; or, if simply classical, there 
is Tibullus— 

Et Ho anhelatim pugnantibus oscula labris, 
ula 5 
or Claudian’s couplet : 
labris animum conciliantibus 
Alternum rapiat morsus anhelitum. 

These are true poet-laureates of the kiss— 
these and others, from Ovid and Johannes 
Secundus to Hafiz and Anacreon Moore. Mr. 
Smith cannot afford to enter the lists with 
them. Do we exaggerate hisaim? Let us see. 

By the sea-shore and the ~~ 
*Neath the stars, I sat with Clari ; 
Her silken boddice was unlaced, 
My arm was trembling round her waist; 
I pluck’d the joys upon her lips— 
Joys, though pluck’d, still grow again. 
7 * * 








* A teaspoonful of Cornelius Gallius against an Im- 
perial quart of amatory “ Life Drama.” 
Pande, puella, genas roseas 
Perfusas rubro purpure Tyricae ; 
Porrige labra, labra corallina ; 
ee columbatim mitia —_ 
ugis amentis partem animi. 
Which we will endeavour to render thus— 
Let thy soft cheek of Tyrian bloom, 
Now deepen in its warm perfume ; 
To mine thy lips’ wet coral stretch, 
My sobbing breath I scarce can fetch : 
Sweetly repeat the billing bliss, 
You drink my soul in every kiss. 
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Oh, that death would let me tarry, 
Like a dewdrop on a flower, 
Ever on those lips.— Pp. 60, 61. 

We submit that, in reference to classical pru- 
riencies, these lines are as vulgarly suggestive 
as ordinary Poses plastiques com to the 
statues of Praxiteles, or the idealisations of the 
divine Titian. As to the “sea-shore and the 
ships,” it must, yes, it must have been at 
Brighton where the poet “sat with Clari.” 
Our author’s love-songs are, however, about 
equal to one in a foolish novel we reviewed 
not long since, entitled Blondelle, which created 
some interest in London circles by its licen- 
tious impertinence. 

It is a poor apology for all this stuff that 
Mr. Smith can write a great deal better when 
he confines himself to sense, grammar, and 
good morals. 

WALTER (to his mistress). 

Thou noble soul, 
Teach me, if thou art nearer God than I! 
My life was a long dream : when I awoke 
Duty stood like an angel in my path, 
And seem’d so terrible, I could have turned 
Into my yesterdays, and wandered back 
To distant childhood, and gone out to God 
By thé gate of birth, not death. Lift, lift me up 
By thy sweet inspiration, as the tide 
Lifts up a stranded boat upon the beach. 
I will go forth "mong men, not mailed in scorn, 
But in the armour of a pure intent. 
Great duties and great songs, 
And whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 
I've learn’d to prize the quiet lightning deed, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels 
Which men call Fame.—P. 201. 

Had Mr. Smith written all like this, he 

would, it is possible, have received less sudden 
raise, but he would have been more of a poet. 
e might have remained “ crownless ;” but 
is the wreath he has won by the nonsense he 
has written worth the purchase of a summer- 
noon ? 

The length at which we have reviewed this 
“ poet,” is not so much out of compliment or 
blame to him, as reproach to his critics. It 
is difficult to determine whether he sins through 
youth and want of discipline, or from poverty 
of imagination; as one who vainly cuts him- 
self with knives that his god may come. 
In either case, we may be permitted to remark, 
since the effect is the same, that if ry be 
not precisely the felicitous utterance of common 
ideas, it does not consist in disguising abstruse 
thoughts in tortured la: e. This is the 


fault and the stumbling-block of the day. 
Poets fancy it diffieult to say any thing new. 
They do not know that the wondrous power of 
transposition exhibited by colours, notes of 
music, and figures, are applicable to words 
and ideas. They should forget their readers 


more, and write less for effect. No one ma 

hope successfully to win the Muse by falling 
into a fit and frothing at the mouth, though he 
may for a time impose upon the vulgar. He 
who would snatch fame from the stars must 
not be ever on the stretch to avoid mediocrity 
by artificial extravagance. To praise Alex- 
ander Smith as others have done would only 
be to betray him into further imperfections, 
It might urge his Pegasus to bolt over plains 
of blasphemy and bathos, and to plunge into 
the dirty waters of licentiousness. Let him 
ponder over the fate of Icarus, who approached 
sun, moon, and stars” too nearly, until the 
first melted all the wax from his wings, and 
he fell into the very “seas” whose beauties 
he fancied himself securely admiring. Poor 
Keats is said to have been killed by a cruel 
article in a venerable contemporary. We be- 
lieve that had his constitution been good he 
would have survived the infliction. Alexander 
Smith incurs an opposite danger. It is enough 
to turn the head of any young person aspiring 
to be a poet. At present we are hardly pre- 
pared to say whether he be likely hereafter to 
become one or not. He has, it is true, occa- 
sionally given by no means ordinary evidences 
of power. So have others in their generation, 
who have been meteors rather than stars, and 
shone like the fireworks of a night rather 
than those glorious beacons streaming from 
past to future with a steady light. Above 
all, let him read books and look on men and 
nature. Even genius must have knowledge 
to work with: the kaleidoscope cannot form 
new images without its bits of glass and 
coloured beads. It is too painfully apparent, 
at present that our poet is illiterate—illiterate 
in books, in nature, and in mankind. 

Let us assure Mr. Smith that the persons 
most likely to attack him ere long are the very 
same who have so nemanedie lauded his 
erude Life Drama. Their doing so will be the 
best sign of his improvement and the earliest 
symptom of his corrected taste. All we know 
at present is, that the rubbish part of Shelle 
= simple oy ‘ — Byron, Campbell, 

rey, Pope, Milton, peare, or Spenser, 
anes han. such trash as that which he has 
perpetrated, and which may be found heaped 
through his Life Drama, with but few diamonds, 
mostly of indifferent water, scattered here and 
there upon it. 

If Alexander Smith become a man and a 

t, he may yet live to thank us. We assure 

im that we heartily wish him well, and shall 
be the first to greet, with warm admiration, 
what we still hope to see—a better and nobler 
effort, worthy of a poetical mind. 
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RECENT PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


I. The Administration of Justice in Southern India._ By Joun Bruce Norton, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Madras: Pharoah and Co. London: Stevens and Norton, 1853. 

Il. The Land Tax of India,according to the Mohammedan Law; translated from the Futawa 
Alumgeeree ; with explanatory Notes, and an Introductory Essay. By Neu. B. E. 
Baiture. London: Smith, Elder,and Co. Bombay: Smith, Taylor, and Co. 1853. 

III. The Theory and Practice of Caste; being an Inquiry into the effects of Caste on the 


Institutions and probable Destiny of the Anglo-Indian Empire. 
Bombay : Smith, Taylor, and Co. 1853. 


Elder, and Co. 


ndon: Smith, 


IV. Notes on the Affairs of India in connection with the Charter-Act Discussions, 1853. 


Bombay : “Times” Press. 1853. 


V. Baroda and Bombay ; their Political Morality; a Narrative, drawn from the Papers 
laid before Parliament, in relation to the removal of Lieut.-Colonel Outram, C.B., 
Srom the Office of Resident at the Court of the Guicowar ; with explanatory Notes, 


and Remarks on the Letter of L. R. 
By Joun Cuapman. London: Chapman. 1853. 


News.’’ 


eid, Esq., to the Editor of the “ Daily 


VI. A Memoir of the Public Services, rendered by Lieut.-Colonel Outram, C. B. London : 


Printed ( for Private Circulation) by Smith, Elder, and Co. 


1853. 


VII. Baroda Intriques, and Bombay Khutput; being an Exposition of the Fallacies, 
erroneous Statements, and partial Quotations, recently promulgated by Mr. Lestock 
Robert Reid, in a “Letter to the Editor of the ‘Daily News.’” By Lizurenant- 
Co.Lonet Ourram, C. B., late Resident at Baroda. London: Printed ( for Private 


Circulation) by Smith, Elder, and Co. 


1853. 


VIII. The Opium Trade; including a sketch of its history, extent, effects, §c., as carried 
on in India and China. By Natuan Auten, M.D. (Second Edition). Lowell 


[United States]: Walker. 1853. 


IX. The Administration of the East-India Company; a History of Indian Progress. By 
Joun Wittiam Kaye, Author of “The History of the War in Affghanistan.” 


London: Bentley. 1853. 
X. Pi 


Ider, and Co. 


osal of a Plan for remodelling the Government of India. London: Smith, 
Bombay: Smith, Taylor, and Co. 1853. 


XI. A Bill, to Provide for the Government of India, ordered by the House of Commons to 


be printed, June 9, 1853. 


Wirn our April Number we brought to a 
close the series of papers, on the present aspect 
of the Indian question, which we commenced 
in October last. We have nothing to add to 
our statement of that case—nothing to rectify ; 
and, if we now bestow a few passing words 
upon the subject, it is simply that we may 
record, for the information of our distant read- 
ers, what aoe a question has made in the 
agitation of which we have borne an useful, a 
moderate, and a leading part. 

The appearance—almost simultaneous with 
our last publication—of the work which stands 
at the head of our list, set the seal to the evi- 
dence which we ‘had previously laid before our 
readers, of the iniquitous operation of that absurd 
machinery which the Company had framed 
for the administration of justice. Mr. Norton’s 
statements have been hitherto undisputed, as 
ox are indisputable. They come forth on 

authority, for it is a Company’s servant 
Who makes them; and we confess that we share 
in the curiosity, expressed by the Madras people 
to know whether Mr. Norton continues to act 
as “Company’s pleader” in the Madras 
Sudder Adawlut. 


Equally to the purpose are the two next 
works upon our list. 

Mr. Neil Baillie, the author of the first, was 
creditably known to the learned world for his 
able treatises on “ the Mohammedan Law of 
Sale,” and “ the Mohammedan Law of Inheri- 
tance.”” His present work has considerably en- 
hanced that acquired reputation. It is in every 
respect “ nostris temporibus accommodatum,” 
for “the Land Tax (or Khiraj) of India” is 
the subject. It is a work of the highest au- 
thority, for the text is a literal compilation, from 
the six volumes of the “‘ Futawa Alumgeeree,” 
of every thing having a direct bearing on the 
Land Tax. If the work has been published 
at the expense of the East-India Company, the 
fact is only another proof of the luxurious 
heedlessness and ignorance of the Directors. A 
severer censure upon the stupid rapacity of those 
present rulers of India cannot be imagined, 
than this timely publication of the laws of those 
who reigned before the Company were strong 
enough to supplant them. We content our- 
selves with one extract from the erudite and 
interesting “Introductory Essay” of the 
learned author. It will be seen how com- 
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pletely the statement of the case contained in 
our October and January Numbers is borne out 
by the facts. Our readers will remember— 
we cannot too often impress this truth—that, 
according to the theory of the Company, they 
came not as conquerors to India, but as libera- 
tors; and that these liberators have taxed the 
lands of their emancipated people, at rates vary- 
ing from 50 to 75 per cent. of the net produce. 
Mr. Baillie shall tell us how it fared with the 
same people, before their happy deliverance, by 
the Company, from the power of their Mogul 
conquerors and tyrants !* 


In the Ayeen A it is stated that “in former 
times the monarchs of Hindiistan exacted THE sIxTH of 
the produce of the lands.” At the same time there was 
levied a general poll tax. According to the Institutes of 
Menu, Hindi kings were entitled to take, in extreme 
cases, as much as A stxTH of the produce of the lands 
from their subjects. The system afterwards adopted by 
Akbar was that of ShereKhan. . . . The rate fixed 
by Akbar was A THIRD PART OF THE AVERAGE PRODUCE 
OF EACH ARTICLE ON LAND OF AVERAGE QUALITY. It is 
probable that it comprehended some compensation for the 
poll tax which, with many other vexatious exactions, was 
remitted by Akbar. The rate being thus fixed, was com- 
muted into money at the a prices of nineteen years ; 
and it was left to the option of the cultivator to pay in kind 
or in money. The settlement was made for ten years. In 
the interval between Akbar and Aurungzebe some change 
must have taken place. 


The nature of the change appears from the 
firman of Aurungzebe (more properly Alum- 
geer), which was issued in 1688,—subse- 
quently to the completion of the Futawa,— 
and is contained in the Appendix. The 
most noticeable difference between Akbar’s 
and Aurungzebe’s systems, however, consists 
in the rate. In case of necessity Aurungzebe 
ordained that his revenue-collectors might take 
as much as ONE-HALF the produce, but under 
no circumstances were they to exceed it, “ not- 
withstanding any particular ability to pay 
more.” In other respects they were enjoined 
“to shew the ryots every kind of favour and 
indulgence, and endeavour, by wholesome 
regulations and wise administration, to engage 
them with hearty good will to labour towards 
the increase of agriculture, so that no lands 
may be neglected that are capable of cultiva- 
tion.” Finally, the firman contained provisions 
for the reclaiming of waste land, of a wise, 
bountiful, and politic nature, and such as should 
call a blush into the cheek of Halliday, or 
Melvill himself, if they read it—(Pp. 71—78). 

The other work, although far inferior to the 
last, and in some respects disfigured by Euro- 
pean and Missionary predilections and antipa- 
thies, is an eminently useful one, and a most 
creditable performance. Mr. s has ex- 
amined at great length into “the theory and 





* “The Land Tax of India,” Introductory Essay, 
pp. xxxiii.—xxxvi. 


practice of caste,” with the view of determining 
the effects of that marvellous institution upon 
“the probable destinies of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire.” The little volume before us (which, 
by the way, has received the Le Bas prize at 
Cambridge) is the fruit of those labours. We 
utterly dissent from many of the views inci- 
dentally propounded by the author, and more 
—_ y from his estimate of the laws of 
enu, and their obligation. It is therefore 
with a surprise only the more pleasurable, that 
we find ourselves able cordially to concur with 
him, in the generous conclusion to which he 
has come, and which he enforces with elo- 
quence, ability, and strength, in favour of the 
rfect capacity of the natives of India for the 
ighest political employments, and in reproba- 
tion of the sordid and narrow jealousy of the 
Company, which has to this day excluded 
them as much as possible from all employment. 
We quite agree with Mr. Irving that there is 
nothing in caste to militate against that capacity. 
None but the Company ever asserted there was. 
It is like their pretended jealousy of Crown 
patronage—a bugbear to scare the curious. 
The law of caste was supreme and universal 
under the Hindi; it had free scope under the 
Mogul ; and under both—to use once more the 
language of Horace Hayman Wilson, cited in 
our last Number—“ the testimony of travellers 
and historians assures us that, for centuries 
a to the introduction of European agency, 
ndia had been populous and flourishing, the 
people thriving and happy.”+ The greatest 
raise that can be dete by any man, who 
abours for the good of British India will be, 
that he has approximated the closest to the 
gigantic models of a Feroz, a Shah Jehan, and 
an Akbar ; and the faint show of activity, here 
and there making by the Company, in these 
last days of their Charter Act of 1853, to restore 
some of the mighty works of those benefactors, 
which have been suffered by the present rulers 
to fall to waste and ruin, would command 
our acknowledgment, if it were not that the 
impudent endeavour to appropriate to them- 
selves the glory of the first invention, and to 
extinguish the records of the past, provokes @ 
smile of contempt for the barefaced impos- 
ture.t 
In connection with this part of our subject, 
we are glad to be able to refer our readers to 
the following observations of Dr. Buist of 
Bombay, extracted from his “Notes on 
the Affairs of India ”—an able and interesting 
work, recently published at Bombay, and for- 
warded to us from India by the author. Dr. 
Buist vouches official documents—some of them 
+ “ History of India.” Vol. I. p. 393. 


¢ “The Administration of the East-India Company,” 
&e. By John William Kaye. Pp. 54—56. 
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ublished by Mr. Kaye himself in the days of 
fi patriotism—for every one of his statements. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that of those 
statements not one has been noticed, either 
by Mr. Kaye himself or by Mr. Prinsep, or by 
any other champion or advocate of the Com- 
’s government ; for such is the fashion 

of the India House! 

At the close of an elaborate and highly 
interesting description of the immense internal 
wealth and resources of India—of her gold, 
precious stones, copper, steel, iron, salt, nitre, 
mineral oil, soda, mica, coal, and minerals of 
all kinds,—her timber, sugar, corn, silk, cotton, 
rice, spices, dye-stuffs, opium, gums, and drugs 
of every species, — of “ her animal creation, which 
presents representatives of every living thing 
moving on the earth or in the waters, from the 
leviathan and the elephant to the beetle and the 
ant,”—of her indigenous manufactures, ‘ now 
fast hastening to decay ””—under the restrictions 
imposed by the jealousy of Leadenhall Street 
hucksters,*—of “ her singular monuments of 
art,”—and particularly of “those wonders of 
the world, the stone carvings of Central India, 
Rajpootana, and Gujerat,—the sandal - wood 
carvings, and filligree of Trichinopoly,—the 
embossed silver work of Cutch and Agra,— 
the microscopic Ss of Delhi and Lahore, 
—the inlaid wood of Multan and Bombay ”— 
and “the damask rifles and sword-blades of 
Gujerat, which beat any thing Europe can boast 
of,” —( Preface, pp. xiv.—xviii), Dr. Buist pro- 
ceeds to say—t 

The ruins of our desolate cities point to the ess 
of the empire, before Europeans sought its shores as 
traders, and seized its soil as conquerors. Gour, the 
former capital of Bengal, covers an area of seventeen 
square miles, and once ted of a population of above a 
nillion of inhabitants. Beejapoor, while flourishing, con- 
tained nearly a million of inhabited houses, occupied by 
more than three millions of people. Rajmahal, the city 
of a hundred kings, is now a miserable village inhabited 
by a few papermakers. Mandoo, the capital of the Patan 
sovereigns of Malwa, surrounded by a wall twenty-eight 
miles in circuit, occupies an area of twelve thousand 

ish acres: the Jummah Musjid, built of white 
marble, is the finest specimen of Affghan architecture in 
existence: it now supplies the lair of the wolf and the 
tiger. Bhalibibura, in Kattiawar, Behut in the Northern 
Doab, Lmakassa at the base of the Himalayas, Palibo- 


———— 





_* The Company “n’a rien oublié—rien appris.” A few 
ts ago we were endeavouring to sit out an Indian 
in Parliament. A member spoke on the extinction 
of the manufactures of India, and reminded the House that 
the policy of prohibitions and restrictions which had 
it was adopted for the sake of encouraging our 

@n manufactures here at home. A gentleman, recentl 
by grace of the Court of Directors to the High 
Court of Parliament, who was sitting near us, exclaimed 
—* And a good thing too! The people of India get better 
elothin, now from us, than they could have made for 
t “Notes on the Affairs of India.” 


wili.—zry, Preface, pp. 


thra near Patna on the ny and Cannouj in the 
rovince of Agra, have scarce left sufficient traces be- 
hind them to mark their boundaries. 

The irrigation of the country, so long neglected by the 
British Government, and from which such magnificent 
results have within the last twenty years been derived, 
was an object of anxiety to the rulers of India five cen- 
turies ago. The Emperor Feroze constructed, about the 
year 1350, a magnificent canal, for the purposes of irriga- 
tion, from the base of the mountains to the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, two hundred miles in length, by means of which 
a vast tract of country was made fertile as a garden, and 
above a million of people provided with bread. Two 
centuries after this, the illustrious Akbar devoted himself 
to the construction of new canals for the purposes of irri- 

ation, and the clearing out of those formed by his pre- 

ecessors, and which had fallen into decay. He m 
the subject a regular part of the system of government, 
and left a canal act behind him, which has come down to 
our times, providing for a complete series of arrangements 
and a large array of officers for their extension and ma- 
n ent. The Shah Jehan, seventy years later, took up 
with enthusiasm the plans of his predecessor, and was 
nobly seconded in his efforts by Ali onten Khan, cele- 
brated over the East for his skill and taste in architecture. 
The success of their labours was magnificent: tradition 
still enlarges on the vastness of the returns derived from 
the canals brought into existence by them, which were 
such as from a single canal to pay for the maintenance of 
twelve thousand horsemen. The permanent establish- 
ment maintained for police purposes consisted of five 
hundred horsemen and a thousand footmen, armed. Our 
first canal operations commenced little more than thirty 
years ago, and in 1821, the waters which had, five cen- 
turies before, been made to visit the city of Delhi, were, 
after fifty years suspension, re-introduced with their 
former channels. 

From the Jumna canal, now in use, government derives 
a revenue of 25,0007. a-year from a total investment of 
90,0002. ; from the Western Jumna canal an investment 
of 140,000/., a direct revenue of 44,0007. a-year arises. 
Lands previously comparatively barren are maintained 
in a state of constant productiveness for a water rent of a 
shilling an acre. The population maintained in the irri- 
gated districts is very nearly double mile for mile of that 
of those not irrigated. A careful computation made by 
authority shews, that, in the famine year of 1837, the 
gross value saved by the Eastern Jumna canal was half 
a million sterling; one tenth of this being revenue, or 
fifty thousand pounds direct gain to the public treasury. 
The united Jumna canals saved at the same period above 
two millions sterling to the commonwealth. On the 
canals in the North-west Provinces, completed between the 
years 1821 and 1848, government expended 557,000/., and 
drew in direct canal revenue 546,000/. By this an area 
of nearly 1,300,000 acres of ground—previously sterile— 
have been made to yield produce worth two and a-half 
millions annually, and to support upwards of six hundred 
thousand human beings. The Sutlej canal now in progress 
is expected to water 624,000 acres, and to yield government 
a revenue of 55,447/., on an expenditure of a quarter of 
a million, or nearly twenty per cent. It has been esti- 
mated by the Bengal engineers, that water and land, 
available for the purpose of irrigation in these neighbour- 
hoods, would, on an expenditure of two millions, afford a 
permanent return of 578,150/. annually, or close on thirty 
per cent., and that a surface of nearly nine millions of 
acres, or above ten thousand square miles, might thereby 
be brought into cultivation. The present Governor- 
General most strongly recommended the Court of Direc- 
tors to borrow for such improvements as these, so long as 
money could be had at five per cent., and made to realize 
from fifteen to forty. In place of acting on counsel so 
judicious, the Court have directed the most stringent re- 
trenchments to be made; any surplus that may accrue 
to be applied to the liquidation of their debts: they have 
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not even left the returns on existing eanals to be ex- 
pended on others ; and tlie intervention of private enter- 
prise is out of the question, where nothing can be done 
without the sanction of government, and government 
takes five to answer a letter. The most magnifi- 
cent of all the works of this sort is the Grand Gan 
Canal, navigable for nearly 900 miles, and on which a 
million and a quarter is proposed to be sunk. It is ex- 
to yield a return of 400,000/. a-year, of which 

80,0007. will be direct revenue: it will fertilize no less 
than five millions and a-half of acres of land—now in 
a state of comparative sterility—increase the gross pro- 
duce by upwards of seven millions sterling afinually in 
value, and relieve a population of above six millions, of all 
fear of those frightful famines by which the country was 
wont to be decimated. Yet millions on millions might 
be expended on irrigation in India, with assurances of 
profit equal to what oy epee 

The principal canal for watering the Baree Doab will 
cost, it is believed, half a million sterling: it will irri- 
gate about 645,000 acres—at present in a state of complete 
sterility. It will cost for its maintenance about 
20,000/. a-year, and yield a free return of 120,000/., or 
twenty-four per cent. on outlay, after meeting all 

; thus repaying the cost within five years, and 
lea: us a clear increase of 120,0007. on our revenue, 
from single department. 

The Madras Government has within six years spent 
thirteen lakhs of rupees (130,0007.) on works of irriga- 
tion on the Godavery, and have already received twenty 
lakhs (200,000/.) in direct return in shape of land re- 
venue. The average revenue for a period of six years 
before the work began was nineteen lakhs; it is now 
thirty lakhs of rupees Bese : so that a third more 
than the entire original outlay having been already re- 
funded to the treasury, Government will hereafter draw 
from the improved districts ten lakhs a-year, or two- 
thirds of the whole sum originally expended, of net 
increase of revenue. The increase of the land-tax is a 
small fraction of the actual gain: the native goods 
exported by sea from the irrigated districts sprung up 
at once from seven (70,000/.), their previous average, to 
thirteen (130,000/.) lakhs ; and though the tremendous 
floods of 1849 reduced them, they now promise to main- 
tain themselves at above fourteen lakhs (140,000/). 
Before this much could be contributed to the public 
purse, at least five times as much must have been 
taken out of the soil by the cultivators, all constituting 
the solid and substantial wealth of the state. We pro- 
bably do not overrate the fruits of the expenditure of 
thirteen lakhs (130,0007.) at a half million sterling 
annually in all; representing, at five per cent., a per- 
manent capital of ten millions added to the value-of 
our empire, or a return of four hundred per cent. 
annually on the adventure! Talk of improving a country 
by railways !—requiring a guarantee for their construction 
of five per cent.!—the longest of which will scarcely 
penetrate so far into the interior as the length of some 
of our arid river deltas!—where the productive lands, 
or lands capable of being rendered such, abut on the 
sea-shore, or are penetrated by navigable streams, and 
which in either case provide water iage, so that the 
produce may be transported from the fields where it 
grows to a place of shipment! Talk of California !— 
with its countless robberies and murders, its weekly 
conflagrations, its universal rapine and brutality !— 
yielding wealth such as the diggings of a single delta 
supply, with twenty deltas on our ds yet unexplored !* 


* The Madras Athenceum gives the substance of a statisti- 
cal paper published at the Madras Government press, ex- 





hibiting the cost and effects of irrigation. The extract is 
too long for our columns : we content ourselves with the 
results. Of forty works of irrigation executed between 
1837—1580 in that Presidency, ‘the annual increase of 
revenue from the day of the outlay in each case, amounts 


This is no case of conquest or of rapine—of dominions 
ravished, through violence and . * of blood, from the 
hands of their original possessors. No question of right 
can ever be raised—no claim of compensation or groan of 
grievance emitted. No people have been coerced or 
enslaved—no native nobility reduced or expatriated. Our 
grounds of congratulation are genuine, as they are un- 
alloyed. The only thing we have to blush for is, that we 
should so long have neglected these, and still neglect 
seizing other sources of wealth so enormous—of 80 
unalloyed. 

Our wants at the outset are most moderate: all we 
desire is investigation. We have a noble corps of engineers 
to rely upon—we have scores and scores of other officers 
capable of acting as surveyors almost as efficiently as 
engineers ; and hundreds on hundreds of European soldiers, 
willing and able to share in the more laborious and less 
intellectual parts of the toil. All we want to begin with 
is a survey of, and report on, every river delta in India: 
for Madras this has been accomplished ; in Bombay it 
yet requires to be begun. With estimates of the outlay 
and return once before us, Government has only to select 
the improvement to be begun with; or, if too timid to 
attempt to improve the revenues of the country, to place 
their improvement within the reach of those willing to 
undertake it. Even in the midst of universal distrust, 

ery, and mismanagement, it would not be a 
difficult matter to induce capitalists at home to cutest 
in enterprises, assuring them of a twenty per cent. return, 
and leaving about as much more to be acquired by the 
rulers of the land, who would in this case have, so kindly 
and cordially, at least consented to allow their dominions 
to be improved, but that the interminable delays of corre- 
spondence intervene! 

Such are a few of the most obvious, if not of the most 
striking, circumstances connected with, or characteristics 
belonging to, a country for whose welfare and good go- 
vernment England has made herself responsible, and for 
the management of which she must yet give an account; 
and which, judging from what has already occurred re- 
garding it, is likely to meet infinitely less attention at her 

ands than the discussion of a Militia Bill, or the borrow- 
ing of a score of sentences from a French author, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as an eulogium on the me- 
mory of the Duke of Wellington. Thirty ype sit 
for thirty days in committee on our affairs. They examine 
twenty-five witnesses. Two of these had been Governors- 
General, and three had been local Governors ; eight had 
been Members of Council, and three had been Secretaries 
to Government ; two were Directors, and two were high 
officials in the India House ; the remainder consisted 
a General, two Colonels, and a Captain,—these last being 
examined on the subject ef patronage alone. And, havi 
commenced their labours as a matter of form, and wi 
their minds made up as to results, before hearing 3 
thousandth part of the facts, with which they ought to 
have been familiar, the committee venture on recommend- 
ing a renewal of the Act as it stands—as it has, in the 
main, stood since 1784—though the majority of those ex- 
amined, few and prejudiced as they were, have recom- 
mended the most sweeping alterations. The Bill of Mr. 
Pitt, framed in 1784, at a period of fierce political ex- 
citement, to regulate and control the operations of a 
commercial company dealing in tea, cottons, and calicoes, 
and apt to get loose in their notions of morality, is sup- 





to seventy per cent. as the share of Government alone,” 
besides the increase in the saleable value, and productive- 
ness of the land itself. ‘‘ Excluding all the indirect beng» 
fits which must accrue to commerce from the 
prosperity of those districts, the Government has already had 
back THE PRINCIPAL SPENT, AND EIGHT HUNDRED PER CENT 
IN THE SHAPE OF PRoFIT!” Well may the editor of that 
journal wonder why the Company, “in the teeth of these 
figures, continue to begrudge money for works of irrigation. 
— Editor N. Q. R. 
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suited to the wants of the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and is about to be extended to the 

1874, as if, during the ninety years, during which 
more political chan ad occurred than during the pre- 
rious five hundred, India alone of all the world stood 
still. 


The Outram Blue-books are still incom- 
lete; the papers ordered, on the motion of 

r. Otway, are still withheld from Parlia- 
ment. But the disclosures of 1852 are matter 
of history; the facts obtained have found uni- 
yersal acceptance; and private information is 
not wanting to supply the scandalous conceal- 
ments of the India House. It is now ascer- 
tained beyond the possibility of contradiction, 
—for we have Col. Outram himself coming for- 
ward to give the testimony *—that the fearful 
charges set forth in the “ Demhey Briberies, a 
Tale of the present Charter,” by Mr. Anstey, 
—for we violate no confidence in revealing the 
identity of “Indus,”—are substantially true,— 
that the conclusions to which that writer has 
come are those of “an able and clearheaded 
critic,’—that “the suppressed despatch” of 
Colonel Outram, which appears in Mr. Anstey’s 
Fourth Edition, is a genuine document,—that 
Mr. Reid’s reply to Mr. Anstey is such as “ an 
unscrupulous hired advocate might be supposed 
willing to hazard,”—and that Col. Outram’s 
last lingering reliance on the personal purity of 
that representative of Her Majesty “ has been 
materially modified by the further information 
which he has derived from the Blue Books, and 
from his = Reid’s) own unfortunate pam- 
phlet.” We are also able to state, and upon 
authority equally respectable, that the docu- 
ments so long withheld from Parliament, but 
soon to be produced, establish fully these facts— 
that Lord Falkland’s famous “ Khutput Cir- 
cular” of 1850 was sent to the fifty heads of 
de ents, or officers on special services, 
political, revenue, and judicial, who serve under 
the Government of Bombay—that those cove- 
nanted servants were required to report, each for 
his own district, whether the belief in the cor- 
muptibility of the Bombay Government or its ser- 
Vvants was general; whether there were any 
grounds for the belief; and whether there were 
any means of eradicating it—that of those 
FIFTY servants, THIRTY-EIGHT, including 
Colonel Outram, reported that the belief ex- 
isted, that it was general, that it was not un- 
founded, and eradicable only by such means 
as Colonel Outram himself had vainly re- 
commended ; that NINE others (of whom FIVE, 

ing military officers, were liable to be dis- 
missed back to their regiments at the pleasure 
of Lord Falkland) reported that the belief 
exisied, and was general, but was founded mere- 








* « Baroda Intrigues and Bombay Khutput.” By 
Lieut.-Col. Outram, C.B. pp. 3--7. 33, 65, 150. 173. 


ly in the depravity of the minds which enter- 
tained it ; and that those who reported, that no 
such belief existed to their knowledge, were 
only THREE, viz. Mr. Andrews, the late Judge 
of Surat, against whom imputations of the 
foulest bribery had been for years notoriously 
pending, down to the day of his death, and 
two other servants holding commands in the 
non-British territories of Pahlampoor and the 
Mahee Kanta! In this state of circumstances 
the Court of Ditectors have tardily begun to 
defer a little to public opinion; and a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the alleged corrup- 
tions of Messrs. Bell and Simpson and 
the Sudder Adawlut at Bombay, and other 
departments of that Government, is about to 
issue. The affairs of Baroda are for ever with- 
drawn from the cognizance of that unworthy 
Government; and the Governor-General of 
India is specially appointed by the Board of 
Control to undertake the office. Colonel Ou- 
tram is not restored to Baroda, but he is re- 
leased from his allegiance to Bombay ;— 
the Cabinet havecome Sree to do him honour 
in a manner which, in a few days, will be pub- 
lic, but which we in the meanwhile may not 
reveal;—and the Marquis of Dalhousie himself 
is charged to complete the reparation. For 
other matters of detail we refer our readers to 
Mr. Chapman’s “ Baroda and Bombay,” the 
“ Memoir of the Public Services of Lieut. Col. 
Outram,” and, above all, the crushing ex- 
posures now put forth by that gallant 
officer himself, in his “ Baroda Intrigues 
and Bombay Khutput,’— severally prefixed 
to this article. Altogether it is a result of 
which we have reason to be proud, for we have 
contributed to the accomplishment. 

Come we now to the book of Mr. Kaye. 
Whilst serving in the Bengal Artillery, that 
officer was a patriot, zealous for the reforma- 
tion of Indian abuses, and formidable exceed- 
ingly to Indian satraps. The Calcutta Review 
was his handiwork,—that Review, which, in 
times past, did good service to the cause, and 
made public the most mysterious transactions 
of East-Indian management. State-papers, and 
state-secrets of every kind, such as ‘ks Wanour- 


‘able Company would willingly have given its 


long ears to have suppressed,—did somehow or 
other fall into the hands of the editor of the 
Calcutta Review, and so got known to the 
public. We need not say how useful the dis- 
closures have proved to ourselves. Our readers 
are aware that, in our recent papers on the 
Indian question, we made free and copious use 
of Mr. Kaye and his Calcutta Review, and 
that we were only too happy to cite their au- 
thority. 

But a change came over the scene. Mr. 
Kaye quitted India, came to England, and, 
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for the first time in his life, met, face to face, 
with his antagonist, Sir James Weir Hogg. 
A single conversation with that important per- 
sonage—he was then Chairman at the India 
House—was quite sufficient to upset all Mr. 
Kaye’s opinions. The experience of years, the 
convictions founded on that experience, the 
patriotic ardour for the redress of India’s 
wrongs, and the generous indignation against 
her rapacious and anile oppressors, all vanished 
in that one interview; and incontinently Mr. 
Kaye became the partisan of the Company, 
and laid him down with the Hogg. His Cal- 
cutta Review came out strong against “ Char- 
ters and Patriots ;” and, by way of serving its 
new friends, and demonstrating at the same 
time its own honesty, proclaimed to its readers 
the somewhat suspicious fact, that, amongst those 
writers who had contributed the severest articles 
against the Company which had theretofore 
graced its pages, there was not one who could 
complain that a large share of the Company’s 
bounty had not been subsequently bestowed 
upon him! Nor has Mr. Kaye himself been 
idle. His pamphlet—a thick one of 712 pages 
—called “The Administration of the t- 
India Company—a History of Inpran Pxo- 
cress ”’ (!) is here before us. It is at all events a 
history of the progress of Mr. Kaye’s opinions, 
and his fortunes too, as we may not unfairly 
judge. . 

The zeal of a renegade is proverbial. Mr. 
Kaye launches at once in medias res; and 
writing, as he says, on the “25th of April 
1853,” respectfully inscribes his volume, “ rife 
with records of their good deeds,” to “ the two 
services” of the East-India Company, inform- 
ing them at the same time, without a single 
word to qualify the fulsomeness of the pane- 
gyric, that Ranke is of opinion that “ there are 
many degrees of heroic renown, but the highest 
praise is due to those who have opened new 
scenes for the civilisation of mankind ;” and 
leaving it to “the services” themselves to ap- 
propriate the gross compliment. 

he scheme of the book itself is singular. 
It had been announced for the last six months, 
that Mr. Kaye was coming on as champion of 
the Indian Government, vice Campbell dis- 
missed. It is believed that, like Mr.Campbell, 
Mr. Kaye has been largely assisted, out of the 
coffers of the Directors, with the means of de- 
fraying the heavy cost of publication. He 
offers it to his readers as a repertory of infor- 
mation, desirable “at the present juncture ;” 
and he takes every occasion, as he proceeds, to 
remind them that the Company are now on 
their trial, and that he is anxious to secure for 
them a partial verdict. His pu was, there- 
fore, decidedly polemical; and surely never 


had polemic more enemies to deal with, or 


more charges to refute, than had this new-found 
champion of the India House. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, Butterworth Bayley, Sleeman, Out. 
ram, Sullivan,* Norton, Williamson Ramsay, 
Briggs, the Napiers, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
oy Metcalfe, Ellenborough, and William 
Bentinck, and many another Crown or Com- 
pany’s servant, named in our present or former 
articles on this subject, were surely witnesses of 
weight enough to warrant some little notice, for 
themselves and theirstatements, at the handseven 
of the great men of Leadenhall Street, or their 
advocate, Mr. Kaye. Such, however, was not 
the purpose of his clients, more intent on 
ingenious evasion than honourable acquittal ; 
and Mr. Kaye appears to have been instructed 
accordingly. This defence, he says, “is written 
almost entirely in a narrative form. There is 
little of the disquisitional and controversial in 
it.” In fact, there is none at all. In not one 
page of this dreariest of volumes, is there so 
much as an allusion to any one of those heavy 
accusations, to which we were the main instru- 
ments in awakening the public “ at the present 
juncture,” and which are now engaging some 
attention at the hands of a small but intellectual 
minority in Parliament. 

He has done much more. He has contrived 
to suggest charges which no one thought of 
bringing—charges of an import quite contrary 
to those to which the Company are justly 
liable; and then he triumphantly appeals to 
facts. inconsistent with the fiction. For in- 
stance, he takes great pains to prove that 
Colonel Sleeman, Butterworth Bayley, Colonel 
Outram, and other servants of the Company, 
have been of much service in their generation ; 
and, having done so, he proceeds to argue that 
none but the ignorant or malevolent will dare 
to defame public servants of their stamp. Quis 
vituperavit ? Certainly not we,—who have used 
the unanswered and unanswerable evidence 
of those very men, to demonstrate the mise- 
rable imbecility, corruption, and tyranny, fiscal, 
judicial, and police, against which they gave 
testimony, and which the East-India Company 
had setup. Certainly not we,—who have made 
it our principal charge against the authorities 
which govern India, that the representations 
of those very men are to this day unheeded, and 
their counsels set at nought! Certainly not 
we,—who have presented to our readers the 
case of at least one of those very men,—Colonel 





* We continue to cite this gentleman’s authority, and 
the rather that he is now gone over to the enemy. We 
record, without attempting to explain the fact, that on the 
20th ult. “‘ the Friend of India,” in the teeth of all that he 
has said and written for many years past, and more 
especially of his two able pamphlets of 1852, 1853, which 
we recently noticed with well-deserved eulogium, moved 
the India House Vote of Confidence in the Court of 
Directors ! 
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Outram,—as exhibiting, in the utter ruin of his 
fortunes, the signal evidence of the official 
appreciation which in Leadenhall Street waits 
uponmerit such as his, and the rewards with 
whick honourable services, such as are now de- 
tailed in the authentic page of one of the 
works* prefixed to this paper, are recompensed. 

One other instance, and we have done. Mr. 
Kaye would have us infer that the — of 
the king of Oude, and those of the Nizam, 
oceasionally emigrate into the Company’s terri- 
tories in quest of pure government, prosperity, 
and repose; and he ventures to suggest that 
the aversion of the Indian native to foreign 
travel is the main reason why this emigration 
does not “largely” take place at present (p. 
54.) We never Lewd that any one dreamed 
of accounting for the smallness of the supposed 
emigration; for sure we are that no such 
emigration has ever taken place. The emigra- 
tion is all the other way! If “the natives of 
India are not a migratory people ” by nature, 
those who are thralls of the Company have 
learned the art with a vengeance! Scarce a 
mail arrives from India, without additional 
proof of the extent, to which the disgust, en- 
gendered by misrule, is dispeopling the Com- 
he territories for the benefit of those of the 

izam and of Oude. The following is a 
specimen: we take it from the Madras Athe- 
neum of the 13th January 1852 :— 


Masvutipatamu.—This district has of late been attracting 
alarge share of public attention, and sad indeed is the tale 
OF CORRUPTION, OPPRESSION, AND WRETCHEDNESS that 
has been unfolded by the Commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the Collectorate. In the words of 
an authenticated communication, ‘“‘ The district has been 
inaterrible state, and inquiry only discloses fresh enor- 
mities. Every department seems alike, but the public 
works, or Maramut department, seems the one most fa- 
voured by the delinquents. The Government, the people, 
the labourers, all, all were plundered!” One fact only we 
will here mention: sucH WAS THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
MASULIPATAM, THAT THE PEOPLE EMIGRATED BY THOU- 
SANDS INTO THE Nizam’s DOMINIONS: unable to endure 
THE TYRANNY OF Britis rvLE, the wretched inhabi- 
tants fled for shelter to the territories of that prince, who 
will some day be deposed by us for ignorance of the science 
of government.t Mr. Porter, who has had charge of the 
district for the past nine years, “‘ remained in blissful ig- 
norance of evil.” 


If Mr. Kaye is really desirous of meeting 
the charges — his clients, he will have no 
difficulty in doing so. They are as plentiful 





* “A Memoir of the Public Services of ‘Lieut.-Colonel 
.” Smith, Elder & Co. 1853. 

t Prophetic words! The work is at length begun. The 
last India mail informs us that his Highness has been 
compelled to cede, by way of first instalment, the richest 
cotton-district in India, Berar, to the Company. It has 
Yielded hitherto a revenue of 360,000/. a-year. It adjoins 
Ahmednugger and Khandeish, famous for its formidable 
agrarian insurrection of 1852—53 against the tax- 
gatherers of the Company.—Ed. WV. Q. 2. 





as blackberries, and he may find them on every 
hedge. If he prefers the safer course of not 
meeting them, let him be silent. But to deal 
after this fashion is neither safe nor creditable. 
It has not even the grace of originality. That 
grace belongs to Tom Thumb, “ who made his 
giants first, and then he slew them!” 

He who has read Sir Charles Wood’s speech 
on moving for leave to bring in the Indian 
Government Bill, may spare himself the labour 
of wading through Mr. Kaye’s 712 printed 

ages. The speech was the epitome of the 

ook: Mr. Kaye had prepared the brief; and 
from those instructions the President of the 
Board of Control spake to the Commons. It 
has been wittily observed by the Times news- 
paper, that to a man quite ignorant of the 
geography, the chronology, and the history 
of antient and modern India, we Sets never 
reads the daily papers, the s ma 
sibly afford 0 en ihemntion.” The 
same may be said of the book. Three-fourths 
at least of its contents might have been spared. 
What was wanted “in the present juncture” 
we have not: what was not wanted we have. 
We wanted to know how far the Company 
were prepared to confess or deny the truth of 
the highly serious charges, whereof they were 
inculpated on the testimony of their own ser- 
vants; for itwasonly upon theassumption of their 
truth that the encroachments upon the Court 
of Directors, proposed by Sir Charles Wood, 
were to be defended. On this head, we again 
say, Mr. Kaye is lamentably silent. We did 
not want to know the history of Tartar, Aff- 
ghan, Portuguese, and British conquests in 
Asia. On this head he is lamentably diffuse ; 
—occupying, indeed, with such like school- 
boy matters, by far the greater part of his 

nderous volume. And yet one chapter of 

r. Irving’s Treatise on Caste—one page of 
Mr. Neil Baillie’s learned translation bom the 
Futawa of Alumgeer, contains more real in- 
formation on the comparative results of those 
successive a than is to be found in the 
whole work of Mr. Kaye from cover to cover. 

There are one or two papers, however, thrown 
into his Appendix, which, he says, are partly 
his own and partly contributed; and the con- 
text warrants the presumption that they come 
from the India House. These papers are the 
only useful and interesting portions of the work 
—as containing the India House’s own account 
of the mare ts of opium, salt, and land, and 
the blessings which follow in their train. Dis- 
daining to appear conscious of having any 
thing to answer in regard to these things, Mr. 
Kaye and his directorial associates plunge 
fearlessly into laboured panegyric. They dilate’ 
upon the opium culture as monopolized by 
Government,—the a; of compelling the 
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cultivator to sell to nobody but themselves, 
and to themselves, at a price fixed by them- 
selves,—the pleasure of forcing the Chinese 
Government at the cannon’s mouth to con- 
nive at the contraband trade carried on by 
the piratical opium-clippers of the Company in 
the heart of their ports,—and all the other 
distinguishing points of the system so ably 
and graphically displayed in the indignant 

of the American author*, whose work is 
the eighth upon the list prefixed to this article. 
Revenue, they say, is the one thing needful ; 
and without this opium monopoly, the always 
deficient revenue of India would incur a per- 
manent loss to the tune of three millions ster- 
ling—a loss not to be supplied under the 
Company’s system of finance. This is very 
excellent morality, no doubt ; and the Company 
have always been famous for the steadiness 
and consistency with which they have kept it in 
view in every department of their policy. But, 
alas for the mutability of human affairs! 
Hardly had Mr. Kaye’s book seen the light, 
when the Indian mail brought us a decree of 
the Emperor of China, legalizing the impor- 
tation of opium from any part of the world 
upon payment of a certain duty. A still more 
recent mail brings us a second edict, by which 
his Celestial Majesty authorises and empowers 
his own subjects to grow and sell opium for 
themselves. The impossibility of prohibiting 
effectually the icious traffic of the Com- 
pany, without involving his country in a new 
war with Queen Victoria, is the ground on 
which the my rests these two decrees. 
In one of our late articles on the subject, we 
shewed that the lucrative but precarious re- 
venue, derived by the East-India Company from 
that iniquitous source, it depended entirely upon 
his Celestial Majesty to maintain or take away. 
He has taken it away. By a mere scrape of 
his pen Mr. Kaye has seen realised,—and within 
a few HouRs,—his own prophetic apprehension 
lest Chinese legislation es d come to the aid of 
the British legislator, and “this delicate question 
consequently find its own solution in a very 
few years!” (P, 688.) That being the case, 
it is hardly worth while to pursue the question 
further. Otherwise it would not be difficult to 
shew how consistently the same Honourable 
Company has ever adhered to the great prin- 
ciple,on which Mr. Kaye and the Directors now 
justify the coerced settlement of the market- 
price of opium in India, and the prohibition of 
all enterprise and competition of private capi- 
talists— interlopers,” as the said capitalists 
are more orthodoxically called. What they 
now say of the danger of abandoning the opium 
monopoly, they said long ago of the perils of a 











* “The Opium Trade,” etc. Lowell. 1853. 


trade with India—of the mischiefs that would 
accrue from opening the ports of China to the 
tea-ships of “ interlopers”’—of the impolicy of 
permitting the culture and manufacture of indigo 
to private enterprise—and, in short, of every 
other step in the same direction, won by the 
incessant labour of “interlopers” in Asia and in 
Europe. In 1853, as in 1813 and 1833, the 
prognostic is still the same. The India House, 
using Mr. Kaye for their organ, tell us, in the 
words of eld (p. 687), that, “if the opium 
monoply were abandoned to-morrow, many 
natives and Europeans would immediately set 
up their factories, clear their vats, give out 
their advances, and, at the close of a successful 
season, freight a whole fleet of country boats 
for transmission to Calcutta; but under such 
a system it would be unlikely that the drug, 
fashioned in half-a-dozen different modes, weal 
retain its consistency and purity!’ Neither 
would the growers themselves be benefited by 
the change! At least “it is very doubtful 
whether Ryots COULD derive more benefit from 
ANY CONCEIVABLE syYSTEM, other than the 
present ;” which allows them none at all! 

In the same agreeable and easy style does 
the author demonstrate the superiority of rack- 
rents of fifty, sixty, and seventy-five per cent., 
whether as viewed with reference to the culti- 
vator or to his landlord, the Company (pp. 200, 
201); and the inestimable blessings that flow 
from a salt monopoly, to a population with whom 
salt is a hundredfold more of a necessary of life 
than it ever was in England, where, froma the 
beginning of the reign of George IV., thanks to 
the just clamour of the people, it has remained 
customs and excise free. Mr. Kaye and his 
associates, however, e that, if the salt mo- 
nopoly were repealed, the Indians would make 
their own salt, each at his own door, and not 
resort to the manufacturer, the shipper, or even 
the pass wig for his supply; and, if so, 
they exclaim, what will become of “ the free im- 
port of Liverpool and Manchester salt by sea,” 
not to speak of “the million of revenue”’ levied 
in India at the Company’s salt-works ? (p. 675.) 
This strangest of ments to prove that it is 
‘the result of the salt. monopoly to place salt 
WITHIN REACH OF THE POOREST PEASANT IN 
INDIA AT A FAIR PRICE” (p. 679), we have 
anticipated in our remarks of last October on 
the same subject. We shall not recur to it, 
until the returns of the comparative prices of 
labour and food in India for the last sixty years, 
moved for by Lord Albemarle, are laid upon 
the table of the Upper House. We are happy 
in being able to appeal to the high authority 
of that true friend to the cause of opp 
and impoverished India, in support of our 
opinion, that,—if the Directors have the honesty 
to produce that information before the close of the 
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mt discussion, Parliament will have to 
consider whether a Government is entitled to a 
renewal of confidence under which, ever since 
that confidence was bestowed upon it, the 
necessaries of life have become enhanced to the 
people, in proportion as their wages have grown 
jess ! 


We perceive that Mr. Kaye’s Appendix does not 
attempt to deny the existence of the heavy penal 
ations of 1839 and anterior years, for the 
repression of illicit salt manufacture, to which, 
in our October Number, wedrew public attention. 
But then, he says, they were not largely in- 
flicted during the past year ;—year of agitation 
against John Company! And he proves his 
assertion by referring to the Lower Bengal, 
where, last year, “the number of cases insti- 
tuted against individuals” was less than two 
hundred, out of a population of three millions ;— 
although, he says, “‘ hundreds of Ryots do occa- 
sionally () scrape together a few handsful of earth 
within the precincts of their huts, and manu- 
facture each a pound or so of salt without the 
cognizance of the preventive officer.” The India- 
House advocates would have us believe, that the 
penalties do not even operate in terrorem, nor 
that they produce “any want of spirit on the 
part of the desponding population.” And yet, 
according to themselves, “the localities, in which 
the salt of Bengal is manufactured, are those in 
all India, where unscrupulous agents are most 
adept in practising EXTORTION on a peasantry, 
feeble by nature, enervated by climate, timorous 
by example, and vilified by domination. Every 
person conversant with Lower Bengal,” the 
say, “‘ well knows the amount of dread, Hee 
such persons can strike, by working on that 
unconquerable feeling, which whispers to them 
that such men are set above the law. The 
testimony of hundreds of witnesses, and the 
records of litigation for half a century, pre- 
sent us with one dreary picture, making of 
Eastern society only two great divisions, those 
who surFrER and those who inFuict!”’ (p.675.) 
We present these passages in context. Contra- 
dictory as they are, they occur in the brief space 
of two pages. There are occasions in which 
a short memory is proverbially out of place. 
For is it true that these fiscal penalties of 
the Company’s Regulations, severe and terrible 
in the aspect, are so mild and unfrequent in the 
operation? We give a fearless contradiction 
to Mr. Kaye and his partners on the head. 
We do not know whether their statement is 
true even of the comparatively small district— 
the Lower Bengal—to which they find it pru- 
dent to restrict themselves, when in quest of an 
illustration of the working of their system for 
the past year. But we are quite sure that itis an 
utterly false view of the normal state of the case 
for India at large: and, since partial illustrations 
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are, it seems, in fashion, we beg to call Mr. 
Kaye’s attention to the following analysis, 
which we find in a very recent Number of an 
Indian journal,* of the records of crime for 
Hindustan Proper— 


In the selections from the records of the Government 
of the North-west Provinces, we find a paper under the 
pen of Mr. St. George Tucker, of the Civil Service, enti- 
tled ‘* Notes on the Criminal Statistics of the Upper Pro- 
vinees for 1844, as compared with the English Criminal 
Statistics for 1841.” From these notes we learn that, 
while the population of England and Wales amounted 
to only 15,906,829 souls, and that of Benares, Allahabad, 
Agra, Rohilkund, Meerut, and Delhi, exceeded 19,000,000 
souls, the convictions in the two countries were respec- 
tively 67,296 and 31,637. 

Mr. Tucker enters into a very elaborate explanation to 
shew that this general difference in favour of the Indian 
is attributable more to imperfect administration, unwill- 
ingness to prosecute, difficulty in securing the conviction 
of guilty men, and kindred obstacles in the course of jus- 
tice, than to any greater disposition on the part of the 
Indian to peace and good order. 

Perhaps our readers would not thank us to follow Mr. 
Tucker throughout his various comparisons ; but there is 
one subject treated of in his notes which bears upon the 
most iniquitous of all the iniquitous imposts we find 
levied in India,—the revenue derived from salt. Mr. 
Tucker’s remarks tally so completely with the general 
views regarding salt duty, that we have much pleasure in 
drawing particular attention to them. 

In the Crime Tables we find, that while in England 
and Wales only 552 convictions were for breach of the 
revenue laws, the convictions in the six districts already 
named amount to no fewer than 2291. Upon this Mr. 
Tucker says :—** The results of the cusToMS REGULATIONS 
in India are remarkable. Tuirt¥ MILLIONS STERLING 
are collected in England by means of the Customs and 
Excise duties. In the North-western Provinces only 
HALF A MILLION is collected by the same means ; and yet 
the convictions for offenees against the laws made for 
securing this comparatively small amount are upwards 
of rour TIMES as numerous as in England. This appears 
to be almost entirely owing to the duty upon salt, 
which is very high in proportion to the value of the 
article outside of the Customs’ line. Salt is a necessary 
of life in India, and will always find a ready market ; 
and, when large profits can be made, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the revenue Jaws are so generally broken. 
Salt is illicitly manufactured, especially under the pre- 
text of manufacturing saltpetre ; but the greater part of 
that which succeeds in evading the duty is smuggled 
from native states, which trade must doubtless be pro- 
fitable. The only risk incurred is the danger of being 
apprehended by corruptible and negligent Custom guards, 
on beats where the smartest men would find it difficult to 
prevent smuggling by night. Zheonly wonder is, that 
smuggling is not so extensive as to drive the legitimate 
trader from the market ; and this can only be accounted 
Sor by the extent of the demand. 


“ The financial result ” of all these question- 
able doings constitutes after all,” says Mr. 
Kaye, their proper and sufficient justifica- 
tion. Is it so? We make the inquiry in the 
sense, not of the moralist, but of the India 
House. A revenue, always deficient, is hencefor- 
ward to be estimated at something like three 
millions of pounds ménus,—now that the opium 
question has been solved by the Chinese Go- 





* Bombay — April 1853, 
2 
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vernment. Next comes the charge of the 
Burmese war,—considerably depreciated at 
thirty thousand pounds per month, in the falla- 
cious statement of Sir James Weir Hoge, the 
late Chairman—a permanent charge; for the 
war bids fair to be permanent, despite the con- 

est of Pegu, and the revolution at Ava. In 
the presence of these facts, what becomes of 
“the financial result” by such means arrived 
‘at? Itis not enough to say, with Mr. Hastie 
of Paisley, that the Indians themselves propose 
nothing better; and we might insist that the 
ruinous injustice of the present system being 
once demonstrated, the choice of a substitute 
rests with the Government, responsible for the 
welfare of those they govern. But we have no 
objection at all to propose the substitute. The 
waste lands of India constitute a fund of wealth, 
accessible long ago but for the stupid jealousy of 
her Government, ever averse to private enter- 
prise. Let Government sell those lands, or lease 
them at plantation-rents to the highest bidder: 
there is capital enough—British capital, aye, 
and Indian capital, too—to make that fund 
available as a substitute for every one of the 
existing sources of taxation. Add to these the 
immense and speedy returns of Government 
investments oncanals, roads, and irrigation (300 
per cent. in a year or two upon the capital !) 
and we see no reason why, with such means at 
their command, an energetic Government—but 
such is not that of the Company—should not 
at once reduce the present land-tax to twenty- 
five per cent., or even less, of the gross rental ; 
abolish the salt monopoly ; abandon the now 
defunct monopoly of opium; suppress the odious 
Moturpha and Abkaree duties; repeal all transit 
and frontier duties ; and lower all the rest to a 
fair standard ; and remain, after all, the weal- 
thiest Government that ever reigned in India! 

We dismiss Mr, Kaye with only one further 
observation. Whether Haileybury or Addis- 
combe had the honour of producing him we 
cannot say. But sure we are, that, if he be in- 
deed the ablest of the servants whom the Com- 
pany have selected to defend their side of the 
present controversy, those costly seats of cove- 
nanted-service-instruction are strangely in need 
of a chair of elementary Christian ethics. We 
need not to be continually reminded by Mr. Kaye 
that “Irawaddy and Indus,” mysteriously 
begin with one letter, and that so do “ Pegu 
and Peshawur,” and that those rivers and 
provinces are the present limits of English 
empire in the East. But, if the conquests, 


which put them into the hands of the Company, 
were indeed the results of “a chronic state 
of warfare,—of great and engulphing wars ob- 
structive to domestic improvement,—of ex- 
hausting and distracting wars, of which they 
have been, not authors, but the victims,—of 
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impolitic wars, forced upon them, in spite of 
themselves, and in blind obedience to the ca- 
rice of a single man [the President of 
the India Board]; — in fine, of unjust wars, 
perpetrated under the mystery and the 
mockery of a system [the double Govern- 
ment] WHICH OBSCURES RESPONSIBILITY AND 
DELUDES PUBLIC OPINION” (pp. 132—138. 158 
—160) ; we can only say that, if these things be 
so, itis hard to understand that wef can indeed 
be well-pleasing to “ Almighty God” —that the 
Company can indeed be His peculiar people— 
that the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors can indeed be His chosen instruments, 
—or, in fine, that the “miracle” which has 
converted all India, “ from Indus to Irawaddy, 
and from Peshawur to Pegu,” into a farm of 
Leadenhall Street, can indeed be one of heavenly 
race (p. 660). We utterly repudiate these 
opinions ; and we abhor the position, that an end 
believed to be godly may sanctify whatever 
means are deemed necessary to its attainment. 

Without pausing to notice the very con- 
temptible production which stands tenth in our 
list, we pass on at once to a consideration of the 
Government Bill.* 

The first thing that occurs to us on reading 
this Bill, is the striking truth of the exordium 
of Sir Charles Wood’s speech, wherein he de- 
clared that India was a great subject, upon 
which he was obliged to say a great deal, but 
was about to do very little. 

What is the condition in which India, farmed 
out for twenty years toa Company of capitalists, 
comes back to the British Crown? Twenty 
years is surely long enough to enable us to 





* As it now stands it consists of forty-one clauses; 
whereof the first continues the territories of British India 
under the government of the East-India Company until 
Parliament shall otherwise provide. The next twelve 
clauses provide, that after April next there shall be but 
eighteen Directors, whereof the Crown shall appoint (at 
first three, but eventually as vacancies occur) six, and the 
others shall be elected in the usual way by the general 
Court. The Crown nominees, and six of the fifteen Com- 
pany-chosen Directors, must have served ten years in India, 
and the general Court is. empowered to pass a Bye-law, 
inflicting a penalty of 1007. and disqualifeation, for the 
offence of canvassing for the office of Director. 

The next eighteen clauses give power to re-ap- 
portion Presidencies, regulate the appointment and 
duties of the Council of India, enable the Queen to ap- 
point an English commission to examine (we presume by 
a search through the waste-paper basket at the India 
House) the reports of the Indian Law Commissioners, ex- 
tend the Company's powers for purposes of war, and settle 
the salaries of the members of the Council of India. 

The remainder of the provisions relate to the patronage. 
These provisions are, that hereafter any natural-born sub- 
ject of the Queen may be admitted at Haileybury or 
Addiscombe ; that the Board of Control shall frame the 
Regulations that shall govern the admissions and examina- 
tions ; and that the Directors shall appoint to offices in the 
Civil and Military service only persons who are become 
eligible under these Regulations. 
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test a policy by its results. The astonished 
world awakens to the sight of a population 
of a hundred millions of human beings, 
under the absolute rule of a Christian people, 
et groaning under a Government so grind- 
ing, so rotten, and so corrupt, that the na- 
tives flee away to the more endurable tyranny 
of neighbouring despots,—that exaction has 
reached its limit, and the public finances, de- 
clining from deficit to deficit, are now threatened 
by one wise act of a Chinese emperor to be 
precipitated into inextricable insolvency,—that 
civilized nations are scandalized by charges of 
corruption against Englishmen in high places, 
and, for the first time for many generations, 
English-born judges are publicly removed from 
positions they are said to have disgraced. 
So badly has this Government worked for 
the governed, that, teste Mr. Macaulay, “ the 
Hindis are the most heavily taxed people 
on the face of the earth;”’* even tortures 
are used, and vainly used, to extract from them 
the full amount of the impossible imposts.+ 
Salt, the great sanitary necessary of life, is made 
so scarce, that nine weeks’ labour will not 
suffice for an annual supply enough to keep off 
the Asiatic pestilence.t So abject is the 
slavery of the cultivator of the soil, that after 
paying his land-tax, of from 50 to 75 per cent. 
upon his gross produce, he is often forced to grow 
either opium or tobacco, and sell the yield 
to his British masters at one-fifth its value.§ 
Should he, relying upon the public faith, bor- 
row money and invest it in improvements upon 
his land, the public word is broken, the land is 
seized upon, and he and his creditor are ruined.|| 
Justice for him there is none. From a Com- 
pany’s judge he may expect cnly some wild 

of reckless ignorance, such as those 
instanced by Mr. Norton,{ or he may bid for 
it against his adversary by force of rupees.** 
He is shut out from the career that is open to 
the subject of every other despotism. In Tur- 
key the meanest may rise to be a minister; but 
in the history of British India there is no single 
example of a native having received a writer- 
ship or a cadetship.t+ Famine and pestilence 
pass over him periodically, and tens of thou- 





* See NV. Q. R., Vol. i. p. 344. 

+ “Various unauthorised modes of stimulating the 
tardy, such as placing him in the sun, obliging him to 
stand on one leg, or to sit with his head confined between 
a ampbell, p. 359. Cited NW. Q. R., Vol. i. 
p. 347. 

t See WV. Q. R., Vol. i. pp. 349, 350. 

j See V. Q. R., Vol. i. p. 351. 

See NW. Q. R., Vol. ii. 44. 
1, See Mr. Norton's Pamphlet passim. 
“* Justice is put up to auction, and knocked down to 
the highest bidder.” Mr. Cutlar Ferguson. Cited NV. Q. 
R., Vol. ii. p. 41. 
tt See W. Q. R., Vol. ii. p. 45. 





sands perish with no other record than a pa- 
ragraph in an English newspaper. He is so 
abject, so toilworn, so hopeless, that an apolo- 
gist of the Company can point to his condition 
with triumph, and say, “ it is not even possible 
to prepare him in any way for FREEDOM.’’}t 

Such is the state in which we find the hun- 
dred millions of men whom we committed to 
the tender mercies of this Company. It may 
sound rhetorical, it may appear to be the lan- 
guage of hyperbole—it is in fact but a very 
meagre compilation from the evidences put for- 
ward by the Company’s servants.§§ 

Of the country itself, this great peninsula, 
this land of Ind, every word that was said of 
it by Burke, on the Ist of December 1783 is 
true of it on this Ist of July 1853. 

“Our conquest there, after twenty years, is 
“as crude as it was the first day. The natives 
“scarcely know what it is to see the grey head 
“ of an Englishman. Young men (boys almost) 
“govern there, without society and without 
“sympathy with the natives. Every rupee of 
“ profit made by an Englishman is lost for ever 
“to India. With us are, no tributary supersti- 
“tions by which a foundation of charity com- 
“pensates through ages to the poor for the 
“‘rapine and injustice of a day. With us no 
‘¢ pride erects stately monuments which repair 
‘the mischiefs which pride had produced, and 
“which adorn a country out of its own spoils. 
“‘ England has erected no churches, no hospitals, 
“no palaces, no schools. England has built 
“no bridges made, no high-roads, cut no navi- 
“ gations, dug out no reservoirs. Every other 
“ conqueror of every other description has left 
“some monument either of state or beneficence 
“behind him. Were we to be driven out of India 
“this day, nothing would remain to tell that it 
‘‘had been possessed, during the inglorious 
“ period of our dominion, by any thing better 
“than the ouran-outang or the tiger.”’||j| 

Such has been the effect of our having, to 
use again the words of Burke, “made a mar. 





tt Campbell, cited V. Q. R.. Vol. ii. p. 189. 

23 Mr. Mangles (debate 24th June) has no other an- 
swer to this case than a question whether Imperial Go- 
vernment has prevented Caffre wars, Canadian rebellion, 
or discontent in Jamaica? Our answer is, the ple of 
Cape Town are thriving colonists, the citizens of Canada 
are loyal and prosperous, the discontents in Jamaica are 
oceasioned by the fact, that the black population is too 
indolent and too happy. In these imperial colonies the 

pulation is free, and they are growing into nations. 
We deny the atrocious conclusion, that the outspoken dis- 
contents of freemen are a justification of slavery and op- 
pression. But the sentiment is fitly adapted to the 
cause. 
|\|| * Speech on Mr. Fox's East-India Bill.” Even this 
strong case is now understated. Not only have we, since 
then, done nothing for the people of India, but we have 
industriously and purposely destroyed their manufactures, 
and we insolently rejoice in our success. 
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ket of our duties ;”” such has been the effect upon 
India and the Hinds. Of the effect of the sys- 
tem upon therulers we need not enlarge. Crimi- 
nations and recriminations are so rife among the 
enriched proconsuls of wasted India, that English 
society can hardly now tell who among the 
returned rulers of the East are men of fair 
character.* Honest and zealous men are dis- 
graced and recalled by the Court of Directors, 
and, after much toilsome inquiry, uitted, 
eulogized, and honoured with commissions of 
high confidence by English statesmen. There 
is a “ Leadenhall” atmosphere here, which 
seems dank with corruption as an Indian 
jungle—which is among us, but not of us—and 
which, thank Heaven, could be breathed by no 
English gentleman who had never been in the 
Company’s service. The only persons who 
seem thoroughly and quietly to fatten upon all 
this tyranny, misery, and corruption, are the 
twenty-four Directors, who, with their £17,000 
a-year each of patronage, wander about en grand 
seigneur among English constituencies, and 
exercise an influence in the House of Commons 
which it is not easy to withstand. 

To remedy all this, Sir Charles Wood gives 
us this Br... 

Lord Stanley and the opposition, on the 
other hand, offer to pledge themselves to do 
nothing at all. 

The Indian reformers, therefore, have this 
alternative—they must either take a measure 
which continues the present hybrid abomina- 
tion scarcely palliated, or they must join with 





* We have hitherto avoided all special notice of the 
* Bombay Briberies” in the New Quarterty Review, 
because we could not commit ourselves to any discussion of 
matters of personal character upon anonymous authority. 
The case, however, is now in a very altered position. Mr. 
Anstey has avowed his identity with ** Indus,” and Colonel 
Outram has borne testimony to the general accuracy of 
the statements contained in that very celebrated Pamphlet. 
Moreover, Colonel Outram says: * I would that, with this 
contingent apology, I could couple such expressions of 
respect for Mr. Reid as are to be found scattered with no 
niggard hand throughout my official Reports. But it 
were false and hypocritical to pretend that my estimate of 
that gentleman’s character has not been materially modi- 
fied by the further information relative to his connection 
with Nursoo Punt, which I have derived from the Blue 
Book and his own Pamphlet; and no one who honours 
me by perusing the foregoing pages, will, I believe, hesi- 
tate to admit, that, whether or not Mr. Reid’s character 
stood in need of vindication prior to his appearance as an 
author, a farther and very different style of defence has 
been rendered necessary by his unfortunate Pamphlet. 
Mr. Reid, it is said, is, and for a long time has been, 
ransacking the records of the India om with a view 
to the preparation of a series of special pleas on behalf of 
that criminal, at whose mercy the natives of Baroda be- 
lieve him to be,” &c. &c. These statements of “ Indus” 
and of Colonel Outram, seem to us to throw very serious 
aspersions upon Mr. Reid’s character. They are asper- 


sions which must be removed by a much better defence than 
he has yet put forward. It is hinted that Mr. Reid has 
been making attempts to be appointed one of the Crown 
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the Derbyites, whose intention, as stated by 
Mr. Herries and Lord Derby, is, or was, to 
renew the Charter Act of 1833. There is a 
third course, which is, to strive to postpone all 
legislation until the Charter Act shall have 
expired, and India shall return, as a foreign 
possession, under the royal prerogative. To 
this third course there is but one objection— 
success in such a strife is obviously impossible. 
What, then, is the course to be pursued by 
India reformers? Clearly it is, to oppose them- 
selves to the attempt to make India the mere 
field for faction-fights—to avoid the folly of 
lifting Lord Derby into power, in order’ that 
he may re-enact the Act of 1833—to accept 
the present Bill, but to strive heartily to en- 
graft upon it amendments that may improve it.+ 
As a finite measure it is weak, foolish, absurd. 
It retains the double Government, it continues 
that Parliament of breeches-pockets—the Court 
of Proprietors ; it depends for all its important 
operation upon the whim of the President of 
the Board of Control, upon whom devolves the 
office of making regulations as to the patronage ; 
it lies under evident suspicion of some under- 
hand agreement between Sir Charles Wood 
and the present Board of Directors ;{ and it 
looks altogether like either a sham or a snare. 
But it may be amended in so many particulars. 
It will be hard for a Minister to resist a de- 
mand in Parliament that the principle of the 
distribution of patronage shall be declared in the 
Bill.§_ It will be scarcely possible for the authors 
of a Bill, which professes only to provide a 





Directors under the new Bill. He may take our word, 
however, that even were Nursoo Punt himself minister 
of Great Britain, that worthy would not, with a British 
Parliament and press to watch him, dare to appoint Mr. 
Reid while the case stands as it now does. 

+ It is believed by many persons who are usually well 
informed, that the Cabinet is by no means unanimous 
upon this Bill. There are rumours of resignations hav- 
ing been tendered, and it is even said that the Cabinet 
approved it by only a majority of one. It is quite com- 
prehensible that men like Molesworth and Robert Lowe 
cannot be satisfied to be the authors of such a measure. 

¢ The Chairman's speech in the debate at the India 
House prompts many suspicions that Sir C. Wood has 
entered into some secret treaty with the Directors. This 
Bill must not become law until Sir C. Wood has made a 
clean breast of it, and Parliament is fully informed who 
the new Crown-appointed Directors are to be. There is 
a rumour that some of the present proprietor-chosen Di- 
rectors are to be nominated by the Crown. This would 
indeed be too bad. 

% The Bill as now drawn is little more than a ratifi- 
cation in blank of all that Sir C. Wood and the Directors 
have already secretly, or shall hereafter, either secretly or 
openly, agree upon. All the practical operation of the 
measure must depend upon the “ Regulations” of the 
Board of Control. The Board of Control may, if it shall 
so please, make such Regulations as shall leave the pa- 
tronage just where it now is. Such things have been 
done before. In 1833 it was proposed that the general 
prohibition to trade should be carried out by appropriate 
clauses. Charles Grant replied, that the first act of the 
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provisional Government “until Parliament shall 
otherwise direct,” to oppose the expunctions of 
all such provisions as tend to render the free 
interference of Parliament impracticable. More- 
over, let this Bill once pass, and the normal 
agitation of Indian grievances commences. Let 
Mr. Macaulay rhetorize as he may. Jt never 
can work, There will be agitation within 
the Court of Directors, there will be agita- 
tion out of doors. The Crown Directors will 
be outvoted, and will appeal to the country 
through the House of Commons; buried inqui- 
ties will be brought to light; John Bull’s 
drowsy eyelids will be gradually pulled open, 
and he will be forced to look the spectre of 
Indian misery full in the face. The new Board 
will explode like sulphur and saltpetre; and 
meanwhile India reformers can work—they 
ean hammer facts into the heads of reasonable 
men—they can enlist the sympathy of merciful 
men—they can inform the masses, whose instincts 
are always generous,—they can gather together 
all the elements of public opinion, and bring it 
forward at the right moment in full array against 
this strong-fenced temple of mammon. 

Court of Directors should be to abolish the monopolies of 
salt and opium, and to make a new and equitable adjust- 
ment of the rack-rent. Parliament indolently acquiesced, 
and was fooled. The Directors prompted the Minister to 


ive the pledge, and then refused him the means of re- 
ing it. See V. @. R., Vol. ii. p. 42, and the autho- 


rities there cited. 





Therefore we say it is the duty of every India 
reformer to avoid all association with the 
Derbyite opposition and to aid them in none of 
the insidious attempts that will be oftentimes 
repeated to get rid of the bill altogether. Lord 
Stanley was but the stalking-horse of his party. 
Under cover of his, we believe honest, declara- 
tion for reform, they advance to renew the old 
Charter Act. With the present bill, bad as it 
is, we see our way clear: with a renewal for 
a term we should despair. 

One word before we conclude. _ If the people 
of India hope to rise from the dust they must exert 
an energy they have never yet shewn They must 
agitate, and they must agitate here in England. 
They must trust apathetically to no European 
aid; still less must they throw themselves 
blindly into the hands of that little knot of 
sciolists, smatterers, and plagiarists who have 

retended to take them under their patronage. 

hese men have views of their own. A very 
large portion of the names they advertise are 
the names of men who utterly contemn both 
them and their proceedings. Mn Bright, their 
chief leader, sees only in this Indian question an 
opportunity of indulging his pique against the 
present Government: he votes with the advo- 
cates of a renewal of the Charter. Mr. Sulli- 
van, their second in command, moves resolu- 
tions of unbounded confidence in the present 
Court of Directors. 
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A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. By Witttam 
coe yt Be of Caldwell, Vols. I. to TV. Longmans. 


Coronet Mune is a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a man of common sense. These two last 
qualities are by no means general characteristics 
of the learned in classical lore. The last in par- 
ticular—the quality of common sense, is almost 
wholly unknown among German scholars, and 
is often found to be painfully deficient in En- 
lish ones. There is no such defect in Colonel 
ure. He is not addicted to myths; he 
has no depraved appetite for paradoxes, and 
no unhealthy distaste for old opinions merely 
because they are old. In dealing with other 
critics he is equally free from supercilious dog- 
matism, and from servile obsequiousness. He 
has a keen perception and a warm appreciation 
of poetic beauty and artistic skill. His travels 
in Greece,* and his admiration of her scenery, 
have evidently made him investigate with pe- 
culiar zeal the marvellous literature which 
that fair land produced in her happier days. 
We have from time to time briefly alluded 
to the progress of this author’s labours, and he 
has now achieved a sufficient portion of his 
work to justify us in calling the special at- 
tention of our readers to the plan of the scheme, 
and the nature of the execution. He unrols 
an enormous sheet of canvas, ter, perhaps, 
than an individual can maton) to fill ; 
larger, perhaps, than the busy age will patiently 
scrutinize. e do not fear that the scholar 
will tire, but we doubt whether the multitude 
will throng. We feel some alarm at observing 
the slow rate of progress. Four large volumes 
are filled, and the work has not yet got 
beyond Herodotus. There are still to come 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Dramatists, and the Orators, even before Colonel 
Mure completes the third of the six periods into 
which he, at the outset of his first volume, has 
classified his subject. But he promises also 
to treat of the fourth or Alexandrian period, 
which must embrace Callimachus, Theocritus, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Lycophron, Euclid, the 
translators of the Hebrew Scriptures, and many 
more. Polybius, also, must be hitched in some- 
where. Then is to come the Roman period with 
Strabo, Diodorus, Dionysius, Appian, Plutarch, 
Dion Cassius, Ptolemy, Plotinus, Proclus, Philo 
Judeus, Josephus, and others, whose names 
are ion; and even then there remains the 
Colonel’s sixth age ager Byzantine, which, 
beginning at the date of the foundation of 
Constantinople, is to comprise “the remaining 
8s of the decay and corruption of ancient 
civilisation, until the final extinction of the 
Greek as a living language.” (Vol. i. p- 6.) 





* See his “ Tour in Greece,” 1842, 


Why, here is matter pps. in this single 
sixth division, to occupy a whole lifetime, and 
to fill a library, if dealt with on the same ample 
scale which Colonel Mure has hitherto adopted. 
We shrink from even a list of the names. But 
we well remember the bulk of the Corpus 
Scriptorum Historie Byzantine as Niebuhr 
began to edit it, and as Bekker continued the 
task. Then there is the whole wilderness of the 
Ecclesiastical literature of the Greek Fathers. 
Colonel Mure must, we opine, both limit his 
scheme and contract the scale on which he 
treats it, if he wishes to bequeath a complete 
work, and not mere massive fragments to pos- 
terity. He will indeed have been blessed with 
a far ampler share of health and leisure than 
falls to the lot of most literary men, if he should 
be able to reach and accomplish the Alexan- 
drian part of his project. 

Colonel Mure, in the volume just published, 
commences the literary history of what he 
terms the Attic period, that is to say, the period 
from 560 B.c. which is the date of the usur- 
pation of supreme power at Athens by Pisi- 
stratus, to 323, B.c., the year of the death of 
Alexander the Great. He subdivides this 
period into three epochs; the first of which 
ends with the re-establishment of the Common- 
wealth by Clisothenes in 510; the second ends 
with the overthrow of the Athenian power, 
and close of the Peloponnesian war in 404; 
the last ushers in the time from the ascendancy 
of Sparta, as then established, to Alexander's 
death. Such is the formal classification. But 
the present volume is principally occupied with 
the origin and early history of Greek prose 
composition, with a very full and able account 
of the historians prior to Herodotus, and the 
surviving fragments of their works ; and, finally, 
with an elaborate memoir of Herodotus him- 
self, his life and times, his work and its mate- 
rials, his treatment of his materials, his com- 
position and style. 

At the commencement of the fourth volume 
there are some important remarks on the charac- 
teristics of the Attic period of literature, and on 
the comparatively late age in which Athens dis- 
tinguished herself as the great literary state of 
Greece. Colonel Mure explains this by a sup- 
<= inferiority of the Athenians to their 

onian and AZolian kinsmen in the imaginative 

element of the Greek character, though they 
were pre-eminent in the intellectual. Colonel 
Mure says— 


This peculiarity naturally rendered the full develop- 
ment of their equally peculiar order of talent for literature 
dependent on a corresponding advancement of their 
social condition. The circumstances are here parallel 
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to those formerly noticed as having tended during the 
Poetical period, first to retard, and then to stimulate, the 
cultivation of lyric art. As in the Hellenic nation at 
large a certain advance of civilisation was required to 
bring that more intellectual order of poetry to maturity ; 
50 the peculiar genius of the Attic Hellene required a 
still further advance of social life to bring his peculiar 
order of literary talents into activity. Those talents ac- 
cordingly, though enlivened in the vigour of their culti- 
vation by a share of the brilliant fancy common to the 
rest of the Greek race, will yet be found, as compared 
with those of rival tribes, to be far more dependent, for 
their full development and successful exercise, on the 
resources of the intellect than on those of the imagi- 
nation. 

Hence may be explained, not only why Attica was 
barren of men of genius during the Poetical age, but 
the no less striking fact, that, while admitted to have 
carried to perfection all the higher branches of compo- 
sition which flourished during the present more en- 
lightened period, the drama, history, oratory, and didactic 

she did not initiate a single one of them. Original 
vention in elegant pursuit is the special province of 
the Imagination ; to mature and perfect the inventions 
of others is that of the Intellect. Prose composition in 
all its departments had reached an advanced stage of 
maturity before Athens produced a prose writer. Oratory 
was first raised to the rank of a written order of compo- 
sition by Sicilians. Didactic prose, comprising grammar 
and criticism, also took its rise in the colonial states of 
Greece ; to whom the Athenians owed their first instruc- 
tion in those departments. If there be any branch of 
literature in which Athens might seem to possess a legiti- 
mate claim to priority, it is the drama. Yet even here 
her title is defective. The germ of all scenic entertain- 
ment is confessedly traceable to the Dorians. And even 
admitting the merit, which cannot be denied to Athens, 
of having formed the classical drama out of the rude 
dements supplied by the dithyramb of Arion, or the 
comedy of Susarion, to be equivalent to invention, this 
single exception would tend in some sense to confirm the 
tule. The Attic drama is of all orders of poetical com- 
position the most artificial ; being, in fact, an ingenious 
compound of the same epic and lyric elements which had 
already, in their. separate form, reached their highest 
excellence in the works of Homer, Archilochus, and 
Stesichorus: it is consequently, of all, the one least 
dependent on the spontaneous working of the imagination, 
and the most dependent on the exercise of the intellect. 


This exception of the Attic drama seems to 
us an exception of so large a character as to 
nullify and not to confirm the supposed rule. 
To say that the Athenians were unimaginative, 
except in their drama, is like saying that a man 
is honest in all things except money matters, 
or that he is a Whig on all questions except 
Church ones. We do not, however, agree with 
Colonel Mure in considering the Attic writers 
in the other departments of literature unima- 
ginative. For example, Plato was pre-emi- 
nently an imaginative genius, though in him 
the most fervent imagination was disciplined 
by the sublimest intellect. It is surely a fal- 

to suppose that the presence of high intel- 
powers excludes the companionship of 
ardent imaginative feelings. Colonel Mure 
Writes as if he thought that the human soul has 
only room for one of these sets of faculties in 
perfection. But they never are so energetic 

as when they coexist, Sophocles (who, as 


Colonel Mure confesses, might have rivalled 
Homer, had he lived in Homer’s age), Plato, 
and our own Milton, are three of the most 
illustrious examples of this great truth. 

The Athenians do not seem to be general 
favourites with Colonel Mure. He devotes an 
appendix to prove their intolerance in religious 
matters, and maintains, upon this point, an 
open controversy with Mr. Grote. As we 
have seen, he denies them the praise of origi- 
nality, and he repeatedly censures their defi- 
ciency in lyric genius. He certainly admits 
that the choral songs in their dramas may have 
absorbed their lyrical efforts; but he does not 
point out how pre-eminently beautiful many of 
those choruses are, when viewed simply as 
pieces of lyric poetry, and without reference to 
the action of the drama in which they are in- 
serted. Take, for example, the address to Love, 
the *Epws avxare payay in the Antigone, or the 
exquisite stanzas on the Fall of Troy, the 20 ev 
@ wartpis “IAsas, in the Hecuba, and try to match 
them among the odes of professed lyrical 
writers. Many, also, of the Athenian Sxé\a, 
or drinking songs, are eminently beautiful ; for 
inStance, the celebrated “Ev pviprov Aad: To Eos 
gopyjow, which told that Harmodius was not 
dead, but that the martyr of liberty gained 
eternal life in the Islands of the Blest. 

We fear that Colonel Mure’s coming volumes 
will exhibit somewhat of the spirit of an in- 
tellectual Brasidas against fv weed Thucy- 
dides is evidently to be put below Herodotus. 
(See p. 243 of the fourth volume.) In another 
passage of the same volume (P 500), he spe- 
cially censures the speeches in Thucydides, and 
says that his characters, “ when allowed to speak 
for themselves, speak solely in the capacity 
of orators or dialecticians.” We beg of Colonel 
Mure to reconsider this opinion; and to read 
again the addresses of Phormio to his men 
before the sea-fights in the Corinthian gulf, 
which are given in the second book of Thucy- 
dides. Above all, we appeal to him in behalf 
of the marvellous description, in the third book, 
of the attack on Pylos, and the pithy and 
soldierlike address of the Athenian general, 
Demosthenes, to his scanty garrison before the 
assault begins. Colonel Mure cannot surel 
call this an harangue which, “by its length 
and rhetorical subtlety, forms a defect of the 
work in regard to its historical truth and its 
narrative style.” 

We have not sought to disguise our points 
of difference with our gallant author, but we 
gladly draw our readers’ attention to a sample 
of his merit, by laying before them his pleasing 
and instructive sketch of the state of lantion 
in Greece during her best times, of her schools 
_ schoolmasters, her libraries and her book- 
trade. 
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Elementary education emer to have been universal 
among the free citizens of the Greek states during the 
entire Attic period. Scarcely an allusion occurs, if indeed 
an authentic one can be found, to an illiterate Hellene. 
Even the Spartans, proverbially the least learned people 
of Greece, were constrained by the spirit, if not by the 
letter of their state discipline, to acquire at least the art 
of reading and writing. It is also probable that the slave 
population of the large towns was in great part similarly 
qualified, especially in Athens, where much of the prac- 
tical economy of trade and manufacture, with the details 
of expenditure and bookkeeping, was in the hands of that 
class. Schools and schoolmasters, accordingly, are repre- 
sented as in every part of Greece an essential element of 
the social system ; and the instruction, even of the upper 
classes, was carried on much more generally in those 
schools than in the mode of private tuition. ‘The office of 
the pedagogue, or private tutor, frequently mentioned as 
superintending the education of young men of rank, was 
subordinate to the system of _— instruction. His du- 
ties were, to conduct his pupil to and from the academy, to 
superintend his moral conduct and manners, and keep him 
out of danger or mischief. Few of them appear to have been 
men of a high standard of acquirement, or qualified to assist 
their pupils effectively in their prescribed course of study ; 
and, in Plato's time, those entrusted even with youths of 
rank appear to have been commonly slaves. 

most distinct account of an elementary course of 
education is given by Plato. ‘ As soon,” he informs us, 
as a boy has acquired, under the care of his parents, his 
nursemaid, or his e, a sense of the distinction 
between right and wrong, he is sent to school to be in- 
structed in reading, writing, music, and orderly habits. 
After he has learnt his alphabet, and is practised in read- 
ing a continuous text, the schoolmaster selects, as his 
task, from the works of the best poets, such — as 
inculeate the most approved rules of life, and hold up the 
best examples of virtuous conduct ; which lessons he is 
also made to learn by heart. He is then taught music 
and the use of the lyre, as the next most effectual source 
of mental refinement ; and his voice is exercised in sing- 
ing some of the finest odes of the lyric poets, to instil into 
his mind that sense of harmony so important in after life 
both to the orator and the man of the world. Upon this 
should follow a course of athletic exercises in the gymna- 
sium, which finishes the education of the boy, and fits him 
for the higher training of the citizen.” The only part of 
this higher training here specified by Plato is the study 
of the law: but, from other sources, we learn that in his 
time the elementary education of the ephebus, or youth of 
the upper classes, was followed up in the Lyceum, the 
Academy, or other similar public institutions, by a more 
enlarged course of instruction, comprised vnder the heads 
of rhetoric and philosophy; a course aulalogous to the 
university education of our own age. It comprehended 
mathematics, astronomy, dialectics, oratory, criticism, and 
the elements of moral science. The masters by whom it 
was conducted were commonly called sophists, or rhetors, 
up to about the time of Plato, when the more honourable 
title of philosophers was generally preferred. 

It is remarkable that the frequent notices which occur 
of schoolmasters and their schools supply so little clear 
information as to the habits or social position of this im- 
portant part of the community ; nor does it appear whe- 
ther they were a distinct class, or merely a lower grade of 
sophists, or rhetors. They seem, however, to have be- 
rs to the upper rank of citizens in some of the states, 
and to have been received in the best circles. Such as 
they were, the lessons they taught were limited to the 
Greek tongue. Instruction in foreign languages was 
never esteemed in Greece either a necessary or an impor- 
tant branch of general education. This is a peculiarity 
which forms also a signal defect of Greek culture as com- 
pared with that of modern times. The explanation of its 
Causes, in so far as capable of being explained, has been 


offered in other parts of this work. 


In Athens, and probably in other Greek republics, every 
citizen was under at least a moral obligation to provide 
his sons with a competent knowledge of letters. The dis- 
cipline of the schools was under state control. Yet the 
government nowhere seems to have provided or maintained 
them, or to have appointed or paid the schoolmasters, 
whose livelihood depended on the fees of their pupils. The 
amount of those fees has not been recorded. But more 
distinct notices have been transmitted of the charges made 
by literary professors of the higher class. The fees said 
to have been paid for a course of instruction to some of 
the earlier and more distinguished sophists and philoso- 
phers are so extravagant as to be scarcely credible, even 
when attested, as they are in some instances, by the best 
contemporaneous authority. Protagoras is taunted by 
Plato as the first professor of the higher branches of learn- 
ing who taught for hire. If this imputation be well 
founded, his contemporaries, Zerto and Gorgias, must 
have been speedily led by his <a to adopt a similar 
course: for Zeno is said by Plato himself to have been 
paid 100 mine, or upwards of 400/., by each disciple, for 
a course of lectures ; and Gorgias also to have been richly 
remunerated by his pupils. The fees of both Protagoras 
and Gorgias are rated by other authorities at the same 
amount as those of Zeno. This sum, taking into account 
the high value of the precious metals in antient times, 
would be equal to about 2000/. of our money. But prices 
were afterwards greatly reduced, as the number of pro- 
fessors increased, and the former blind veneration for their 
magic powers of communicating knowledge, or for ‘the 
value of the knowledge communicated, declined. Isocra- 
tes, the younger « porary of Protagoras, and probably 
the better master of the two, was satisfied with ten mina, 
or forty pounds, for a course ; which sum seems afterwards 
to have remained the ordinary rate of payment. 

No distinct notice occurs of the existence, during the 
Attic period, either at Athens or elsewhere, of a public 
library, in the familiar sense of a miscellaneous collection 
of books for the use of the citizens ; although, in the time 
of Pisistratus, standard editions of the popular works 
recited in the public solemnities, and more especially of 
the dramas of A’schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were 
——« at Athens under the charge of the city clerk. 

rivate libraries had, however, already become sufficient] 

voluminous or curious to merit being specially record 

Such were those of Euripides the poet, and of Plato, part 
of whose collection was purchased at Tarentum in Italy 
from the heirs of its former proprietor Philolaus, and ano- 
ther part at Syracuse; those of Euthydemus mentioned 
by Xenophon, of Aristotle, of Nicocrates of Cyprus, and 
of the Athenian archon Euclides. The varied character 
of the works stored in the library of a literary professor, 
towards the close of this period, is illustrated by a scene 
in a comedy of Alexis, the humour of which turns on the 
gluttony of Hercules, a hero habitually burlesqued for 
that failing in the Greek satirical literature. The youth- 
ful dentiged, when directed by his master, the poet Linus, 
to select the book he preferred from his preceptor’s collec- 
tion, described as containing the poems of Homer, Or- 
pheus, Hesiod, Cherilus, Epicharmus, the tragedians, and 
the popular prose classics, makes choice of a cookery book. 
That books of all kinds abounded during the greater part 
of the Attic period, appears, not only from the general 
familiarity which the educated ranks ed with the 
text of the national classics, but still more from the ab- 
sence of all allusion to a scarcity of copies as interposing 
any serious obstacle to the attainment of such knowledge. 
The book trade, however, as a distinct branch of com- 
merce, seems to have been still but limited, as in truth it 
was comparatively in every age prior to the invention of 
printing ; and remained probably in a t measure in 
the hands of professional copyists. Booksellers, however, 
and a book mart at Athens, are mentioned by authors 
flourishing during the Peloponnesian war ; and occasional 
notices occur of book scribes or copyists, and of bookbinding. 
A trade in books or paper was also carried on between 
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Greece and the distant coasts of the Euxine in the time 
of Xenophon. Yet a considerable time appears to have 
been required to bring the writings even of the most 

pular authors into general circulation ; and the disciples 
of distinguished philosophers—Hermodorus, for example, 
a scholar of Plato—are described as making profit by 
being the first to transport copies of their masters’ lectures 
into distant localities. 


For the present, we take our leave of the 


Colonel, with special thanks for the abundant 
and agreeable intelligence respecting Herodotus 
and his historical predecessors which chapters 
3, 4, 5, and 6 of this volume contain. He 
has done ample justice to the Herodotean 
muses; we hope that he will not shatter his 

uill by an unavailing tilt against the crjpya és 
act of the son of Olorus. 





The Orations of Hyperides for Lycophron and Euaenippus ; now first printed in fac simile, 
with a Short Account of the discovery of the original M.S. at Western Thebes in 1847. 
By Josrrif ArvEN, Esq., F.S.A. The text edited, with notes and illustrations, by the 
Rev. Churchill Babington, M.A., F.L.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Printed at the University Press.* 1853. 


Tue interest awakened by the article in our 
last Number upon the “ Notes and Emenda- 
tions” on the text of Shakspeare, though 
great, can hardly be said to have exceeded our 
expectations. The evidence on that occasion 
adduced, incontestably proved that for 200 
years an invaluable collection of genuine an- 
notations on the works of the great dramatist, 
from the pen, too, of one “ having authority,” 
had been lying unknown and unheeded till 
accident had brought them to light. Though 
the startling assertion was, at the time, received, 
as it naturally might, with distrust, no one, 
whose opinion on such a subject is of the 
slightest value, now hesitates to admit that the 
majority of the MS. emendations in the old 
folio edition of 1632 must be considered as 
restorations to the purity of the original text. 

In the work now under consideration we 
have a revelation of a still more astounding 
character to make—one that probably, in the 
estimation of our classical readers, will be 
deemed more interesting than any that has been 
made for ages past. 

Before us, as we write, lies, not merely the 
transcript, but an actual fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal papyrus leaves on which, in characters 
as legible as when they were penned, are re- 
corded the principal portions of the orations 
of Hyperides in defence of Lycophron and 
Euxenippus, as they were written by the orator 
himself some two-and-twenty centuries ago! 
Enclosed in one of the wooden sepulchral 
boxes frequently met with in ancient tombs, 
this precious papyrus roll had slumbered in a 
cave at Gournou, probably from the days when 
Alexander, wresting Egypt from the Persians, 








* Copies of this work (price one Guinea) may be ob- 
tained, Fas plication to Mr. ARDEN, 27, Cavendish 
Square, mdon. It was originally published by sub- 
Scription : we believe a few copies are yet procurable, 
but the lithographic stones upon which ‘the Jac-similes 


were engraved, have been destroyed. 


marked out the foundations of the metropolis 
which still bears his name. In its dark recep- 
tacle, the grave, possibly, of its last possessor, 
this production of a Grecian scribe remained 
untouched during the disastrous reign of Cleo- 
patra. The conquests of Octavius—the spolia- 
tions of the Saracens—and all the strange vicis- 
situdes that Egypt has undergone under the 
Caliphs and subsequent dynasties, have taken 
place since human hands entombed this memo- 
rial of the eloquence of the great rival of De- 
mosthenes. It now serves, like the treasures 
buried at the destruction of Pompeii, to reveal 
incidents and facts that could never have been 
deduced from other sources. 

In the month of January 1847 Mr. Arden, 
travelling with his family up the valley of the 
Nile, arrived at Luxor, and there engaged the 
services of some Arabs to search for antiqui- 
ties amid the ruins, during his further progress 
to Western Thebes. The proceeds of these in- 
vestigations were some mummies, two ancient 
funereal boats, several scarabei, and various 
papyrus MSS. At Gournou, however, this 
gentleman first heard of his greatest prize. 
The Arabs who had discovered it, shrewdly set 
a high price upon the relic, and Mr. Arden 
finally purchased it for the sum of 350 piastres. 
The appearance of the roll was almost perfect, it 
was evidently genuine, and in its original state, 
the beautiful character of the handwriting being 

rceptible in consequence of a few portions of 
the outer foids having been broken off. The 
scroll has been carefully unfolded, the separate 
leaves (sixteen in number) have been mounted 
ona frame, and fac-similes of each lithographed. 
These fac-similes, marvellously executed, are 
presented side by side with the decyphered text ; 
—an admirable plan, since it enables us to form 
our own opinion as to the probable accuracy of 
the restorations where these have been found in- 
dispensable. For the very careful manner in 
which Mr. Babington has acquitted himself 
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of the difficult task assigned to him, and for 
which no one could be more highly qualified, 
he is entitled to the gratitude of every true 
scholar. He had previously proved his com- 
petence for such a task by editing, in a similar 
manner, a fragment of the “Oration of Hy- 
perides against Demosthenes respecting the 
treasure of Harpalus :” this had been also dis- 
covered in 1847 at Thebes, and was published 
in fac-simile by Mr. Harris of Alexandria, 
having been printed at the Pitt Press, in a 
Greek type approximating as closely as pos- 
sible to the character of the MS., the whole 
being accompanied by the text in ordinary 
Greek, for the advantage of those who are not 
sufficiently proficient in the former. The 
letters, we may parenthetically observe, bear a 
striking ceanlioes to those in which the 
celebrated MS. of Homer, discovered in Upper 
Egypt, is written. As regards the internal 
evidence of authenticity, we find in this frag- 
ment, besides other corroborative circumstances, 
a passage actually quoted by the lexicographer 
Harpocration, who lived during the fourth 
century of the Christian wera, and who more- 
over cites no less than forty of the orations of 
Hyperides as extant in his time. 

The MS. more immediately under conside- 
ration unquestionably formed, at one time, a 
portion of the Harrisian roll. The orthography, 
the mode of division into columns, the width 
of the columns themselves, and the appearance 
of the material on which it is inscribed, all 
indicate this fact. They are certainly the oldest 
specimens of Greek paleography that have 
reached our times. It is, of course, impossible 
to fix precisely their age: we see no reason, 
however, to doubt that they are the work of 
a transcriber of the time of Hyperides:* they 
are undoubtedly not later than the age of the 
Ptolemies. 

Of Hyperides himself, singularly enough, 
we know little, further than that he was a 
member of the township Collytus, which ap- 

rtained to the tribe Aigeis; was the rival of 

mosthenes, to whom, according to Plutarch, 
he was, by some of his contemporaries, even 
referred; that he was put to death, and had 
is tongue cut out, by Antipater, the successor 
of Alexander, B.c. 322; that he ever mani 
fested the strongest opposition to the Mace- 
donian interests at Athens; and attained the 
high honour of being classed among the ten 
great orators of the Alexandrian canon. Cicerot 
takes occasion, while lauding the suavity of 
Isocrates, the subtlety of Lysias, the sonorous 





* The trial of Lycophron took place about the time of 
Alexander’s accession, and that af Euxenippus can be 
sbewn to have occurred almost contemporaneously. 

t De Oratore, lib. iii. 7. 


voice of Aischines, and the overwhelming power 
of Demosthenes, to praise the “acumen” of 
Hyperides ; and, in another passage, alludes 
to fis excessive tact or shrewdness. Quin- 
tilian styles him “ the acute Hyperides,” while 
Longinus observes of him :—To 96txov éye: pera 
yAvuKrtyTos 900 Arras edyduvduevov" apatoa te 
Mepi GUTOV ELOY GOTELT MOL, MUKTHP TWOATLKWTATOS, 
eiyévera, TO KaTa Tas eipwveias evTadacoTpor, 
TKoppaTa ou Gpuovoa, ovd’ avaywya, KaTAa Tovs 
’"Arrixovs éxeivous, GAN’ émixeiueva, Scarvppos te 
émidéewos, Kat WOAD TO Koptkov Kal peTa Taidias 
évotoyou Kévtpov, apiuntoy de, érmetv, TO ev wast 
Tovros emadpoditov. 

Our readers have at last aff opportunity of 
forming their own opinion upon the judgment 
here expressed. 

Singularly enough, Kiessling, the celebrated 
German scholar, some years since almost pro- 
phetically wrote, that all hope ought not to 
be abandoned that “ Hyperidis orationes, ali- 
quando ex situ et tenebris in lucem protra- 
hantur.”” How strangely has this conjecture 
been confirmed in these our days ! 

Historically, these orations, thus almost mi- 
raculously recovered, are in many respects 
interesting. They afford many details not pre- 
viously known of customs, both public and 
mang prevalent among the Athenians. We 
earn many curious particulars respecting their 
éwrayyeNat, Which seem, in some respects, to 
have corresponded to an impeachment or 
criminal information, as distinguished from the 
more ordinary form of prosecution by ypap7 
or indictment ; the laws which were passed for 
regulating silver mines; and the rules observed 
in marshalling marriage-processions, &c. 

The first oration (like the second, indeed,) 
is written in the first person, for delivery by 
Lycophron, who was defended by Theophilus 
as well as Hyperides ; Lycurgus, and some one 
or two juniors, having been retained for the 
prosecution. 

Lycophron was a citizen of Athens, origi- 
nally occupying a subordinate rank in the 
army, but subsequently discharging the func- 
tions of a general at Lemnos for two or three 
years, during which period he seems to have 
given universal satisfaction, and received testi- 
monials to that effect from the cities of He- 
phestia and Myrina. He was about fifty years 
of age when the proceedings in question were 
instituted against him. 

The indictment contained a variety of counts, 
the principal one charging the commission 
of adultery with a widow, the betrothed wife 
of one Charippus. The minor accusations 
appear to be somewhat irrelevant, and Hy- 
perides complains with warmth, and, perhaps, 
not altogether without justice, that the indict- 
ment was filled with calumnies incapable of 
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proof, merely to prejudice his client. He pro- 
ceeds to argue the extreme improbability of 
the main accusation, by insisting that Lyco- 
phron could not by any possibility have made 
the alleged overtures to the wife of Cha- 
rippus, as she was proceeding in the marriage- 
rocession ; because, had he done so, the hus- 
-_ and the company in attendance, must 
have heard them, and, in that case, would in- 
fallibly have chastised the delinquent. “Kat 
yap ovros HKodovOer dia Td ypav Exdidoobat 
avuriv’ eit’ éya eis TovTo amovoias #AOov wore 
roy Te Tocov’Tay avOpwrav suvaxoAovOovyTwY 
cat AcwSirmov Kat Evppaiov tov tporyuuvactou* 
avrod, ot Twv ‘EAAHVeY opooyoupuéves ioyupora- 
Toi Eigiv, OVK HOKUVOUNY ToLOVTOUS Adyous ACyov 
mept yvvaixos édevOépas TavTwv akovorTwy, ovd’ 
édidiey a) Tapaypyua arod@uar araryopevos ; 
ris yap ay jvéoxero ToavTa mept Tis avTov adeAr 

6 GKovwy ola mé OvTOL aiTIOYTaL éipyKévat ; 
ap’ ovx av améxrewe Tov Néyovra ;”’ and it can- 
not be denied that there is considerable plausi- 
bility in the observation. 

yperides insists upon the absurdity of 
the whole charge, when the unquestionably 
high reputation of Lycophron is re into ac- 
count ; and, in conclusion, calls Theophilus as a 
witness to character. 

The oration in favour of Euxenippus is, 
with the exception of a few letters, perfect: 
it is comprised in thirty-two beautifully written 
columns, and is entitled, in uncials, both at 
the commencement and end, ‘Yxép ’Evfevirmov 
eivayyeAias amoNoyia mpos ToAvevxrov. There 
are in existence a few fragments of two speeches 
delivered against Polyeuctus, and also portions 
of a third, entitled wept rod HoAvevxrov orpa- 
tyryetv, but the one before us, is wholly distinct 
from these three. 

Euxenippus was a wealthy citizen of Athens, 
and, at the period of this trial, had probably 
rw the meridian of life. A daughter of 

is had married one Philocles, of whom history 
preserved nothing but what is contained in 
this oration. : 

The charge against him is that of having 
falsely reported an oracular dream, which he 
I n commissioned by the state to wait for 
in the temple of Amphiaraus, the subject on 
which the divine opinion was sought being 
the legality of the occupation of certain lands, 
alleged to have been dedicated to the hero 
Amphiaraus, and, at the time, in the possession 
of the tribes Hippothoontis and Acamantis. 

The following is a brief sketch of the history 
of this affair :—After the battle of Cheroneia 
(B.c. 338), amongst the territory restored to 
the Athenians by Philip were certain lands in 








* Probably his fellow-wrestler. The word does not 
occur in any other writer. 


Oropus. These were divided by lot among 
the ten tribes; after which, doubts were ex- 
pressed as to the legality of the occupation by 
the two tribes above named, of a certain moun- 
tain that had fallen to their share. To decide 
this weighty point, Euxenippus and two others 
were deputed to sleep in the temple of Am- 
phiaraus at Oropus, and there to await an 
oracular solution to the difficulty. Euxenippus 
reported that the ground was sacred, and should 
be restored. Polyeuctus thereupon proposed 
a decree in accordance with this dream, and 
further suggested that the other eight tribes 
should hae up the loss. 

According to Hyperides, this proposition 
was both inconsistent and absurd; for “ if the 
mountain really belonged to the two tribes, it 
ought never to have been alienated, as Poly- 
euctus had proposed: if, on the other hand, it 


-did not appertain to them, then he should not 


have proposed that the other eight tribes should 
make up the loss, for they should have been 
only too glad to have restored the land without 
being amerced in a heavy fine as a punishment 
for their sacrilege.” However illogical this 
reasoning, it was nevertheless adopted by the 
dicasts, who condemned Polyeuctus to pay a 
fine of twenty-five drachms, without any re- 
ference to Euxenippus. Polyeuctus, thereupon 
enraged, and concluding that he had been wil- 
fully misled by the report of Euxenippus, now 
charges him with having been in collusion 
with certain Athenians, and expresses more 
than a suspicion that a handsome sum had 
been to him in hand paid, in order to enable 
him to see the vision in the temple at Oropus, 
besides alleging many other minor matters of 
accusation. 

Hyperides dwells much on the informality 
of the indictment :—“ Ov Wodiopa,”’ says he, 
“évpqy oe mpos TO evimvioy ypadew, GAA’ (orep 
6 mporepos éuod Aéyov etwev) cig AeAdods wip- 
Warta rvdécOa: mapa Tot Beot tTHv GAnOeav* od 
3é TodTO pev ovK Eroincas, WHpiopa dé avToTeAes 
éypayras Kara dvoty GuAaw ov povoy adiKkwratov 
G@)\A@ Kai évavtiov aire €avt@’ d:° Orep yAws wapa- 
vopov, ov de Evéévwmov éEeracwpey dé wept 
avrov Tovrovt Tov tporov.”” The orator further 
proceeds, towards the close of his address, to 
argue against the extreme inconsistency of the 
allegations. ‘“ The truth,” he adds, “is clear 
enough. Polyeuctus was actuated by a spirit 
of revenge. He had, upon a former occasion, 
brought forward an ill-advised motion for the 
restoration of the lands to Amphiaraus. This 
was so loosely drawn up, that it was at once 
rejected, and the mover fined, the veracity of 
Euxenippus not having been questioned by 
that decision. But was it a reason because 
the business had been oe by Poly- 
euctus, that Euxenippus fo was to 
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condemned for it? Then, with to Olym- 

jas, it was utterly untrue that Euxenippus, as 

been contended, was connected in any way, 
either with her or with her party in Athens. 

Hyperides subsequently takes occasion to 
shew that the Athenians had noright to complain 
of Olympias, for at Dodona, in the Molossian 
dominions of Olympias, they had themselves 
decorated the shrine of Dione. 

He treats with contempt the charges affect- 
ing the private life of Euxenippus; maintains, 
moreover, that, not being an orator (pyrwp, 
but simply idérys), he is not amenable to a 
law exclusively framed against orators; strong- 
ly exhorts the dicasts to pay particular regard 
to the precise enactments relating to etrayyeAiat, 
and, above all, not to be influenced by an 
of the exaggerated reports concerning the wealth 
of Euxenippus ; reminding them, by citing seve- 
ral recent instances, how prone the Athenian 
courts were, and ought on all occasions to be, 
to protect the property of the citizens. It is 
more than probable, from several expressions 
made use of in the course of this address, that 
the bulk of the property of Euxenippus con- 
sisted of silver mines. 

From the names of persons and events cited 
in this oration, we have no difficulty in fixing 
its date at about the 333d or 332d year before 
the Christian ra. 

Many curious facts, as we have already ob- 
served, are deducible from these orations, which 
throw considerable light upon subjects con- 
nected with Athenian history, ceremonies, and 
rites, previously obscure. They prove, among 
other matters, the power, influence, and con- 
fidence of the Macedonian party at this time 
existing in Athens; and we also learn some 
new details respecting the laws regulating the 
management of the mines belonging to the state. 

The critical reader will note, probably with 
some surprisé, the occurrence in these speeches 
of several words and expressions not similarly 
employed in any other Attic writer. For in- 
stance, in the exordium of the oration for 
Lycophron, we have this remarkable expres- 
sion :—roovTo yap ott To Gpieroy TovToUt mpay- 
paros (This, indeed, is the best part of the busi- 
ness), or, to use the ironical but more colloquial 
phrase, “‘ The best of the joke is.” : 
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The word xposyvpvarrys, which is most 
probably correctly rendered by fellow-wrestler, 
is not to be found in any lexicon; nor is the 
word rpocxatéyuevew, both of which occur in the 
oration for Lycophron. Again, the following 
expressions :—os ¢€& dvaroypadwv peTaddwv 
wemRovryKaci—wWygioua avtoteres eyparas— 
mTivas otv Kéxpika Kat ets ayava Kxabéotaxa—ai 
KatvoTouiat mMpoTepoy exAcAeupevai—ws TpPdTEpov 
Tos Opisras Tos wevtyKovta é&eNovTas avTo TS 
66 cat abopioavras—are singular, and are hard- 
ly to be met with in any other writer. 

We must, in conclusion, express the warmest 
eulogium upon the acumen and industry dis. 
played by Mr. Babington in editing this in- 
valuable papyrus; a labour which, by its 
result, unquestionably proves him to be entitled 
totake the highest rank among the classic 
scholars of the day. 

It so happened that MM. Bockh and Sauppe 
had, unknown to Mr. Babington, already edited, 
in Germany, the Harrisian MS. discovered 
at Thebes, previously to its being printed 
at Cambridge: Mr. Babington’s ensioulen and 
observations thereupon are, consequently, in 
every respect independent of those of the Ger- 
man commentators. The light that has been 
thrown upon this interesting subject is due 
entirely to him, and to the patient manner in 
which his researches have been instituted. Of 
the forty-nine columns comprising the two 
orations brought home by Mr. Arden, the 
majority are more or less mutilated: from 
many of these several entire consecutive words 
are frequently missing. These defects have 
been supplied with wonderful felicity and in- 
genuity ; so much so, indeed, that, on perusing 
the passages in question, we cannot hesitate to 
admit that the readings suggested by Mr. 
Babington restore the original version. 

To the honour of the University of Cam- 
bridge be it known that the Syndics of the 
Pitt Press liberally determined to defray the 
expenses of that portion of the work executed 
at that institution. It is almost needless to 
add, that the typography is perfect, and that 
the fac-similes of the several pages of the 
ancient MS. are executed with a fidelity that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 





Australia Visited and Revisited. A Narrative of Recent Travels and Old Experiences in 


Victoria and New South Wales. 


By Samvuet Mossman, Author of “The Gold Regions 


of Australia,” and Tuomas Banister, Author of “ Britain and its Dependencies,” with 


Maps, &e. London: Addey and Co. 1853. 


Ir is not often that two authors successfully 
unite in detailing their travels, their reflections, 
and their deductions on the things seen during 


their peregrinations, but Messrs. Mossman and 
Banister seem to concur on every subject. 
Although the subject of Australia, with its gold 
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and its wool, and with its host of immigrants, 
has had innumerable commentators, the present 
work is very readable. It commences with a 
sketch of the geography of the country of Aus- 
tralia, the interior of which “is a desert, a 
second Sahara; by geologists considered the re- 
cently upheaved bed of a portion of the Indian 
Archi nae, with scarcely an oasis upon it to 
itd, extaehaneet for the subsistence of its 
aboriginal inhabitants.” We soon come, how- 
ever, to the discovery of the precious metal, that 
“great fact” having been proclaimed seven 
months before our travellers arrived, and the 

ilot-boat pushed off for them from Shortland 


luff. 

THE NEWS OF THE GOLD FINDINGS. 

Next, she covered it from the sight of the free emigrants 
until they had grown sufficient food upon the land, where, 
in a state of nature, there was so little for the support of 
civilised man; and until they had established laws, and 
were ruled by an efficient government, to prevent the crime 
and anarchy which have invariably accompanied the gold- 
seekers in other lands. The few brief chapters which com- 
pose the history of these colonies thus inform us how the 
shackled felon has become the instrument of human pro- 
gress, in clearing the way for the corn grower and 
sheep-feeder ; how, in their turn, they have furnished 
food for the gold-digger, who now travels comfortably 
along the convict-made roads in New South Wales, and 
partakes of the lavish abundance provided by the free set- 
tler, even amongst the mountains and valleys which yield 
the spontaneous treasure. These providential circum- 
stances, and this succession of events, had shed their be- 
nign influence over the doings of the gold-seekers. Well 

and well clad, with the gold easily attainable, they 
had nothing to grumble at; for the greater part of them 
were men who respected a constitutional government with 
a potent executive. And although the arm of the latter 
was weak, yet it was sufficient to preserve order amongst 
them, in a community whose moral strength was its 
greatest protection. Hence, instead of bloodshed and 
anarchy disturbing the labours of these gold-diggers, aspirit 
of unanimity and confidence reigned amongst them. In- 
stead of robbery and murder being frequent, as in Cali- 
fornia, their persons and property at the mines were as 
safe as in the well-disciplined towns. 


_As to “the shield of Minerva,” the authors 

ve her ter power than was attributed to 

r of old, for they consign to her a vast island, 
a fifth continent, of but recent discovery. 
Throughout the book there are occasional touches 
of the grandiloquent style. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE EARLIEST DISCOVERY OF GOLD. 

This plethora of riches-threatened the destruction of the 
former staple products of the colony, wool and tallow. 
Like some concealed stream of lava bursting from its volca- 
nic caverns through the mountain-crater, and devastating 
the plains below, this production of the sterile crags was con- 
suming the labour which had been employed in working 
out the pastoral wealth of the colony, and would seriously 
check the sources of two valuable exports. The flocks and 
herds which had hitherto furnished the colonists with 
abundance of food and clothing, and whose surplus yield 
of wool and tallow had paid for their foreign luxuries and 
necessaries, were upon the eve of being deserted for this 
new source of gain. The fleece, which materially assisted 
every man, woman, and child in the colony to purchase 
annually from seven to eight pounds’ value of British 
manufactures, was growing to waste for want of hands to 


clip it from the sheep’s back. The shearing sheds were 
threatened with desertion, and the boiling-pots were stand- 
ing empty and fireless ; whilst the crops of grain were 
reaped at the enormous sacrifice of one acre being given 
for securing another. The consequence of this unexpected 
revolution in the labour-market of the colony was a rise 
in the wages of every description of servant and workman, 
which threatened to ruin the employers, especially the wool- 
growers and graziers, who were offering fifty and sixty 
pounds a-year to their shepherds and stockmen, if they 
would remain with them. Mechanics and day-labourers 
were not to be had in the towns to proceed with building, 
and like operations. In many instances, where the mas- 
ter’s “ occupation was gone,” where his workmen took their 
departure for the gold-fields, he was obliged to follow him- 
self. Men from all classes of the community had been 
smitten with the fever ; doctors, lawyers, and even clergy- 
men were among the throng who had gone off to the dig- 
gings : so that the towns were almost deserted by their 
male adult population. 

It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the im- 
pressions this astounding intelligence had upon our ship’s 
company, crew and passengers. A kind of hysterical affec- 
tion seized every man and woman on board. Some almost 
cried with delight ; and every one gave way to the most 
unbounded enthusiasm at their good luck upon arriving 
in the colony at such an opportune period for the ad- 
vancement of their fortunes. The only serious man 
amongst us was the captain, who had been informed by 
the pilot that the sailors were running away from the ships 
in harbour, so that one-half of them had been deserted by 
their crews ; and those ships that could manage to proceed 
to sea sailed without their full complement of men; 
while the sailors were refusing twenty pounds a-month 
for the run to England in the wool-ships, which now left 
the harbour with freights of gold equal in value to their 
usual cargoes of tallow and wool. 

The workers in the gold land are not flattered. 
Australia, our authors affirm, is the El Dorado, 
the real El Dorado, and California must admit 
that her mines are surpassed by those of Aus- 
tralia; that Britain’s sun is not set, but still 
“ possesses within her dominions an inexhaustible 
store of the coveted metal; that which makes 
man mad, by inducing him to abandon the basis 
of his true interest, viz. industry, for that which 
fevers him.” There is then a philippic against 
the prevalent avarice of the day among,“ our 
boasted Saxon race,” but nothing is advanced 
that has much claim to novelty. 

The united authors give the nearing expla- 
nation of a word certainly not well understood 
in England. 

THE BUSH. 

The term “ bush,” as it is used in Australia, is indiscri- 
minately applied to all descriptions of uncleared land, or 
to any spot away from a settlement, as a person in Eng- 
land would speak of the country when they are out of 
town. The general character of the bush we were at this 
time journeying through was typical of a great portion of 
the pastoral lands of Victoria. It consisted of undulating 
open forest-land, which has often been compared, without 
exaggeration, to the ordinary park-scenery of an English 
domain ; the only difference which strikes the eye forcibly 
being the dead half-burnt trees lying about. To bring it 
home tothe comprehension of a Londoner, these open forest- 
lands have very much the appearance of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, presenting natural open glades like 
the east end of the former, and frequently gladdening 
the eyes of the thirsty traveller with a glimpse of such small 
sheets of water as the Serpentine, to which the colonists 








apply the homely term of “‘ water-hole.” At the same timeit 
must not be supposed that the foliage of the trees in Aus- 
tralia has that luxuriant appearance ted by the elm, 
the beech, or the sycamore, which shade the sun’s rays 


from the traveller like a canopy on below them. On 
the contrary, although the ian -trees are not’ 
to be surpassed in — by the noblest giants of the north- 
ern woods, yet their leaves are few and scanty, while 


they hang from the branches with their + - upwards, 
both sides of the leaf being the same, like the misletoe- 
leaf; hence the sun’s rays are but slightly screened from 
above, imparting a iar light to Australian forest- 
scenery, which artists have found it difficult tocopy. Of 
course it is known to the most superficial observer that 
the European trees just named have their leaves fixed hori- 
zontally on the branches, and that the upper side of each 
leaf is different from the under. When light therefore 
enters a forest with this description of foliage, it comes 
sideways, as it were, like that from an ordinary window 
into a room ; whereas in the other it descends from above, 
like the light from a cupola. Besides this peculiar struc- 
ture of the foliage, those trees are perennial evergreens, 
there is no fall of the leaf in autumn, no denudation of 
the branches in winter, and no budding in spring; through- 
out all seasons their foliage isthe same. But as if nature 
must have a renewal decay. annually, the old bark 
off as a new one grows, the former hanging in long 
shreds from the trunks of the trees. When it is con- 
sidered that nine out of every ten acres of bush-land in 
Australia is more or less covered with this description of 
timber, you can imagine the interminable region of the 
bush, its monotonous scenery, its confined views of the sur- 
rounding country. From the deepest ravine to the highest 
mountain-top those gum-trees rear unscathed their iron 
arnis. Over thousands of miles of hill and dale have those 
everlasting trees met our wearied gaze. 


In describing the Major’s Creek, we meet 
with the following description of 
A “NUGGET” OF A WIFE. 


At this spot “ the diggings ” are upon private property ; 
and the profit to the proprietor of the land is half the 
monthly license of 30s. from each person at work. We 
have mentioned that the fortunate possessor of this estate 
is Mr. Badgery; who, besides receiving this ample income 
from his land, realises large profits by supplying the dig- 

with butchers’ meat and all sorts of necessaries from 

is store. In this he is assisted by Mrs. Badgery ; a tidy, 
clever, bustling little woman, who, though probably never 
before accustomed to such an occupation, was, under the 
circumstances, quite equal to the task; in fact, what a 
wife should be, Sstionlasly in this young community—a 
helpmate to her husband. We heard an opinion of her, 
expressed loudly to himself, from a huge fellow who was 
leaning his heavy shoulders against the door-post, and 
watching her. ‘“ Ah!” said he, “that's what I call a 
nugget of a wife.” Now, such of our readers as may not 
know what a “ nugget ” is, we beg to inform them that it 
is a smooth water-worn piece of shining gold, varying 
from the size of a pea to a large turnip, and what the 
@alifornian and Australian 1d-diggers consider the most 
satisfactory thing imaginab eto possess. To liken Mrs. 
Badgery to a “‘ nugget,” therefore, was in his mind the 
greatest compliment he could possibly pay her. 
Great changes are daily taking place in 
Australia. Not far from the house of a Mr. Cul- 
len, in the pepo days, some limestone 
caves served as the hiding-places of a band of 


daring villains, known as the “Jewboys’ Gang;” 
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but there are no remains of such gangs now, and 
instead of describing their villanies our authors 
speculate upon 

THE GOLD OF THE RIVERS. 

The rivers, in forming their channels, or breaking their 
way through the hills, have come in collision with the 
quartz containing the gold veins ; and by constant attri- 
tion have abr: the decomposed part of the quartz, or 

avel, from the gold, whether in nuggets or flakes, or in 

ust, taking away the rubbish reduced to mud, leaving the 
heavy metal at the bottom. Likewise, in some of those 
places where the velocity and strength of the water in a 
flood was some gold may have been, and probably 
was, hurried down the streams, through narrow ravines 
and gullies, with the rubbish, and distributed over banks, 
where a wider margin is found on each side, over which 
the water rushes now, during the wet seasons, with great 
force : the same process, no doubt, has been going on for ages. 

If so heavy a metal as gold has been swept down the 
streams into the beds of the larger rivers, they must be 
very rich. As the velocity of some of the creeks is greater 
than others, so is the gold found in fine or coarse par- 
ticles, apparently corresponding to the degree of attrition 
to which it has exposed. The water from the hills 
and upper valleys, in finding its way to the rivers, has 
cut deep ravines; and whenever it came in contact 
with the quartz, trappean, or granite matrix, it has dis- 
solved or crumbled them, and left the particles of gold free. 
In the dry seasons these channels are generally without 
water, even in holes ; and during the wet season they do 
not always run. Gold is found in the beds and on the 
margin of many of them in large quantities, but in a much 
coarser state than on the banks of rivers. 


Members of the legal profession, our authors 
report, do not get “ many fat fees” when they 
venture to Australia, though the attorney there, 
as elsewhere, fares in most cases better than 
the barrister. As to the ministers of the Gospel 
here is a hint which may encourage a class of 
female emigrants. 


A CHANCE FOR NEW COMERS. 
Ministers of the gospel, of course, almost never think 
of proceeding to these distant regions without being invited 
by particular co ions requiring their services, or ap- 
pointed to churches by their superiors. The governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria assist the clergy, mi- 
nistry, and chiefs of all creeds and persuasions ; so that 
there is no state church in Australia. Until lately, pro- 
tam pane teachers, both public and private, were 
much in request ; but the exodus from Britain during the 
past year has provided amply for the wants of the colonists, 
if we are not mistaken ; for they had heard that the rising 
neration there were but ill provided in their scholastic 
institutions, amateurs and novices filling the highest situa- 
tions ; consequently there has been a rush to the antipodes 
from among our dominies. The female portion of this ill- 
requited class in the mother country have better chances 
than their male compeers, for they soon get married off, 
leaving vacancies for new-comers. 


Some complaints appear in these of 
“ badly-paid bficials,”* remarkable only for in- 
competency, “from the governor of a colony 
down to a tide-waiter in the customs depart- 
ment ;” and we fear that these strictures are, 
for the most part, but too well founded. 
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A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin; with a Peep into the Polar Basin. By Com- 
mander E, A. InareFieLp, R.N. With short Notices by Prorressor Dickre on the 
Botany, and by Dr. SuTHERLAND on the Meteorology and Geology ; and a new Chart of 
the Artic Sea. Royal 8vo. London: Harrison (late Olivier). 1853. 


AFTER passing a compliment to“every person 
concerned in the sailing of the Isabel, “from 
the noble Duke of Northumberland down to 
the lowest official,”’ the Commander states that 
the ship sailed from Greenhithe on Sunday, 
July 4th, 1852. It is an old adage with sail- 
ors, “Sunday sail never fail, “but this Summer 
Search has failed, Nevertheless, Commander 
Inglefield announces himself to pertain to that 
hopeful class, who consider that Franklin ‘will 
still be found ; but he qualifies this opinion by 
theremark, that, if not to be found, at all events 
Sir John can be followed by the very path he 
himself pursued. The opinion is still further 
qualified by the dangers the Zsabel had en- 
countered during her brief voyage. 


DANGER FROM AN ICEBERG. 

August the Ist dawned upon us with strong breezes 
from N. W. and thick drizzling mist. Whilst working 
to windward, shortly before noon, we suddenly found the 
little Isabel running stem on, and within a few fathoms 
= berg: there was no time to wear, and had 
not been very ready at stays, a few moments would 
have sufficed to send us to our long home, as neither the 

ipitous base of this enormous ice island, nor its in- 
Fospitable front, shewed a single crevice or projection by 
which one man could have been saved. 

We were, however, mercifully spared from such an awful 
death, and a short tack to windward enabled us to clear 
it when we next stayed. 


In due time Commander Inglefield fell in 
with a party of Esquimaux, who at first scam- 
pered away, scared and trembling, as they had 
“never before beheld Europeans;” but the 
Commander, throwing his arms above his head, 
shouted certain words, accepted by all the 
tribes as signifying, “Peace, we are friends,” 
and induced them to return. 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 

These le were clothed in bear, fox, reindeer, and 
seal skins: they seemed in the most robust health, and 
some of them had rotches, small sea birds, in their hands, 
which they had evidently been collecting among the rocks. 
These birds are — delicious eating, and may be col- 
lected in thousands during the spring, when they resort to 
the cliffs to breed. 

_ Nothing of European ware was found with these na- 
tives, nor were kyacks seen: indeed, I am inclined to 
believe, that, like the natives seen last year at Cape York, 
their habits are those of the hunter, and not of the fisher- 
man. A handkerchief, with a portrait of our gracious 

in the centre, attracted much attention; and as 
We pulled away from the shore, I observed them with it 
Spread out on the snow, examining it in all positions with 
apparent awe. 


North Omenak, a village, or rather a cluster 
of hovels, at the back of mount Dundas, a 


rocky mountain, was next reached, and there 
took place a 


SEARCH OF NATIVE HUTS AND GRAVES. 


Each hut and storehouse was closely looked into, and 
from some of the graves we turned out the filthy clothes and 
household es of the natives, so that nothing of impor- 
tance might escape our notice, being anxious that nothi 
should be left undone that ould for ever set at ye 
malignant story of Adam Beck as to the murder of Sir 
John Franklin and his crew at this +*F A cairn, 
composed of unusually heavy stones, had quickly caught 
our eye, and was as quickly pulled down, for we remem- 
bered that Adam Beck had stated that the bones of the 
murdered crew were concealed in a large cairn. Each of 
our party therefore watched with intense eagerness the 
= of demolition. Nothing was discovered, however, 

ut a heap of fish and other bones of animals, which ap- 
to have been stored here against a day of want. 
Adam Beck ! 


The three graves of Franklin’s people, often 
mentioned, were visited, the snow reaching to 
the knees; and Commander Inglefield states 
that a huge bear was seen continually sittin 
on one of the graves, “keeping a silent vigi 
over the dead.” 

In Granville Bay the author was surprised 
to find that two islands engraved in the Ad- 
miralty chart were not to be seen, but he dis- 
covered three curiously-shaped islands of trap 
formation, which he named, the “‘ Three Sister 
Bees,” after young ladies who had provided 
him with dolls for the Greenland children. 
New islands, capes, rocks, and headlands, now 
rapidly appeared : thenames bestowed uponthem 
are generally rather more curious than appro- 
priate. One island was called, “after his Grace, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Northumber- 
land Island.” Another was, “Sir Thomas 
Herbert ;”’ and a third commemorates “ that in- 
defatigable Naval Lord,Capt. Milne.” Amon 
the other sponsors of the newly-discove 
lands were the “Earl of Tyrconnel,” “Sir 
Roger Murchison,” “Prince Albert,” ‘ the 
Crystal-Palace Cliffs” (extraordinary table- 
topped cliffs), the “ Prince of Wales,” “ Vic- 
toria,” the “ Princess Marie,” (now Duchess 
of ao &e., “Lady Franklin,” and 
“Louis Napoleon Island.” We must mention 
two others—a Cape called “Tennyson,” in 
honour of the Poet Laureate, and the “Sir 
Robert Inglis Peak,” an island of extraor- 
dinary shape. 

Bears were occasionally met with, and slaugh- 
tered, either with the Minie rifle or a Colt’s re- 
volver, a pocket weapon of terrific power, 
and, indeed, of far greater efficacy than any 
rifle of ordinary construction. Commander In- 
gletield cites an instance of the affection of a fe- 
male bear and her two cubs, all of which had 
been badly wounded. at 
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THE SHE-BEAR AND HER CUBS. 


Poor Mrs. Bruin! it was quite heartrending to see the 
affection that existed between her and her cubs. The 
latter, when they saw their mother wounded, regardless 
of their own sufferings, commenced licking her wounds, 
whilst she, with that natural instinct observable amongst 
all wild animals; scraped snow up with her hi wand 

lastered it upon the bleeding part, to staunch the blood 
& its stypic effects. 

When she began to eat the snow we knew she was 
mortally wounded, but even then her care for the cubs did 
not cease, as she kept continually turning her head from 
one to the other, and, though roaring with pain, she 
seemed to warn them to escape if possible ; but their at- 
tachment was as great as hers, and thus I was obliged to 
destroy them all. It went much against my feelings, but 
the memory of my starving dogs reconciled me to the 
necessity. 





THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. 


There is an amusing sketch of the polkaing 
and waltzing with Esquimaux, and of the na- 
tive admiration for hot punch. The narrative 
of the “ Summer Season ” is short, but the two 
subjects mentioned in the title page add to the 
bulk of the volume. It was the intention of 
the Commander to persuade Adam Beck to 
aid a party in a strict search of Wolstenholme 
Sound, to test his oper respeeting his “cruel 
report of the murder of Sir John Franklin and 
his crew by the natives on that coast”—a tale 
of which Arctic voyagers are sceptical. The 
Isabel anchored at Stromness on the 4th No- 
vember last, just four months from the period 
of her quitting Woolwich. 





The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk; com 
By a British Resident of Twenty Years in the 


Lower Danube in 1850 and 1851. 
2 Vols. Bentley. 1853. 


Tuts “ British Resident” vouchsafes not one 
word of preface to intimate to us whether he is 
courier, dragoman, or Queen’s Messenger, a 
British Consul, or Foreign Correspondent to the 
Little Pedlington Gazette. He at once proceeds 
to place us by his side in a schnell n, and to 
talk to us about the bad roads he left behind 
him in France, and the dreadful annoyances he 
had suffered at the Custom-house. One has 
some difficulty in thoroughly sympathizing with 
a stranger who, seizing one by the button, 
and, pointing to trousers all bespattered by a 
passing cab, should burst into tears, and expect 
us to fall a sobbing in unison. Our author 
thinks that “ acquaintances irregularly formed 
can become more agreeable than those esta- 
blished by formal introduction.” It is possible, 
—but the rule is the other way ; and these two 
volumes are not a happy example of the ex- 
ception. 
he British Resident brings together a 

deal of information upon the principalities” bat 
he has certainly not succeeded in writing an 
interesting oak of travel. There is no life or 
vigour in the narrative, and not a single scene 
impresses the reader with a conviction that the 
writer is describing what he actually beheld. 
We do not intend to suggest any doubt of the 
author of this work having actually been in 
the countries he pretends to describe ; for if the 
book had been a forgery it would probably 
have been made more amusing : but of ‘this we 
are quite sure—an infinitely better account of 
the condition of Hungary could have been writ- 


ten in the library of the Atheneum, or in the 
reading room of the British Museum, than we 
find at the seventh chapter of the first of these 
volumes. 

It may be new to many of our readers that 


prising Travels in the Regions > 


there is still a difference of opinion in Hungary 
as to the treachery of Georgey—as the British 
Resident chooses to call the general. 


GEORGEI, 

At the mention of Georgey’s name, coupled with so 
vituperative an epithet, another cf the passengers ap- 
proached us, and listened to our conversation. He was 
a tall young man, of mild and modest bearing, and he 
would have been exceedingly handsome if a deep scar, 
still red and inflamed, though healed, had not crossed 
his forehead,so low that it seemed to unite his eye-brows, 
which were both disfigured by it. 

“Did you say the traitor Arthur Georgey, Mein 
Herr ?” inquired he, when the other had ceased talking. 

“I did, and I repeat it!” replied the elder Magyar 
fiercely. 

“It is not by assertion,” said the young man quietly, 
“that allegations can be proven, especially in cases 
where the existence of positive evidence is almost im- 
possible ; for, if Georgey was bribed, no one is likely 
to know it with any degree of certainty, excepting those 
who bribed him, and they would not betray him. As 
you are giving information regarding our war to 4 
stranger,” continued he, bowing to me, “it is but fair 
to tell him that there are two opinions in Hungary on 
the subject of Georgey’s conduct.” —* 

A violent discussion here ensued, the ex-Major ac- 
cusing the Commander-in-Chief of the Hungarian army, 
and the young officer defending him; for the latter 
mentioned in the course of his argument that he had 
served in one of the national regiments of Hussars; and 
the conversation would inevitably have degenerated to 
an altercation if he had not kept his temper better than 
my first acquaintance. 1 tried to put an end to the 
scene, which was far from being productive of convic- 
tion on either side, by asking the Hussar to give me 
some account of Georgey’s principal actions, which he 
did most willingly, and with an enthusiastic, though 
unassuming manner, 


This book is an odd mixture of travel with- 
out incident, and history without accuracy. 
Hungary, Wallachia, Moldavia might have 
formed a good subject in the hands of a man 
who could have used his personal observation 
to light up and vivify the old accounts. 











THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. 


Here is an episode, which was probably not 
unknown to Moore, for its incidents are all to 
be found in “Lalla Rookh.” The author 
strangely enough calls the heroine 


THE MOLDAVIAN HELEN. 


The Moldavian Helen was Roxandra, the daughter of 
Basil Lupu, prince of Moldavia, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and of a Mahometan slave of Cir- 
eassia, whose marvellous beauty had captivated the 
Christian prince. As in most cases when breeds are 
crossed, the offspring was still more beautiful than the 

and Roxandra seems to have been the fashionable 
le of the season, for five kings and sovereign princes 
of Eastern Europe disputed her hand. Amongst these 
suitors was the young Prince Coributh of Poland, whose 
fame as a warrior was great. The father preferred him, 
and the daughter also; but it would appear that she was 
as circumspect as she was lovely, and she declared that 
she would not engage herself without having first seen 
and spoken to her betrothed. Soon after this she was at 
the Church of the Three Saints on Palm Sunday, when 
it is the practice for ~e one to carry a branch of a tree. 
A youth of noble mien, though dressed as a humble mer- 
chant, approached her, and gave her the branch he held, 
while he told her that the fatigues of his long journey 
were amply repaid by one glance of her bright eyes. She 
took the branch, and, on looking at it, she found on it a 
piece of paper, bearing these words :—‘* He who burns to 
win thee, swears to succeed or to die.” This could be no 
one but Prince Coributh; and Princess Roxandra, on 
coming to so satisfactory a conclusion, smiled upon him. 
The stranger smiled in his turn, and then disappeared, no 
one having been able to ascertain who he was, whence he 
had come, or whither he had gone. 

Poland was then at war with the Cossacks, whose cele- 
brated Hetman, Bogdan Shmielniski, displayed so much 
energy of character that they were generally successful 
in the struggle. Prince Coributh was the champion on 
the other side, and he had frequently gained important 
advantages, although on the whole his cause was ill-sup- 
ported. On one occasion, the Cossacks held the Polish 
army with the king, John Casimir, entirely in their power, 
and the latter endeavoured to negociate. Shmielniski 
would listen to no terms, unless Prince Coributh should 
first be delivered over to him. The Poles were unwilling 
to do so: the young prince therefore resolved to cut his 
way through the enemy’s ranks, or die in the attempt, 

er than continue to embarrass by his presence the 
Ss aya He mounted his horse at night, and left the 
ish camp. Some believed that he had been killed by 
the Cossacks, and others, that he had been taken prisoner 
and was kept concealed, for nothing more was heard of 
him. The fact was, that he had succeeded in escaping, and 
had gained the Moldavian territory, where he assumed the 
name of Argyrius. He became known to the Prince Lupu, 
who took him into great favour, and he saw the Princess 
Roxandra often: he declared his love, but without dis- 
closing his real name. She rejected his suit on the grounds 
of a prior engagement, and finally announced that she 
never marry any one but Prince Coributh. The 

lover was thus his own successful rival. He kept his 
secret, however, supposing that the Princess had become 
enamoured of his renown, and determined on not making 
known until he could claim his bride as Prince of 
Poland. She offered him her friendship, which he ac- 
cepted; and he had the advantage of hearing daily the 
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ly oo of her attachment to himself, and of her grief 
at his loss in so mysterious a manner. The Hetman, 
meanwhile, after humbling the pride of Poland, had re- 
turned to the Ukraine to consolidate his power, and he 
demanded of Prince Lupu the hand of Roxandra for his 
son Timush. The young lady would not hear of a Cossack 
husband ; Shmielniski became furious, and invaded Mol- 
davia; Lupu yielded, and concluded a treaty, which was 
dictated in Latin by the Hetman himself, and which is 
still preserved in the archives of Moldavia. Its laconic 
purport was the following :— 

* Princeps Moldavia, Moldaviam pleno jure obtineto, 
Filius Chmielnicii Principis Moldavize gener esto. 
Tataris Cosacisque nunc sexcenta millia talerorum 

numerato. 
Polonis nequaquam faveto.” 


The marriage was thus settled, the dowry fixed, and 
the possession of Moldavia secured to Lupu on these con-~ 
ditions, —— with that of not assisting the Poles. 
The war broke out again: Coributh returned to his 
country, and by his presence gave new courage to his 
troops. Fortune was unfavourable to the Cossacks, who 
were driven back to the Ukraine, and in that campaign 
two well-known names were covered with glory, that of 
Mazeppa, then a young page of the Polish queen, and 
fightin inst his future subjects the Cossacks ; and 
that of John Sobieski, a youth of the greatest valour, 
and destined to reign over his fellow-countrymen, and to 
play a prominent part at the siege of Vienna by the 

urks. The Prince of Moldavia then considered him- 
self at liberty to retract his promise to marry his daughter 
to the Hetman’s son Timush, which she implored him to 
do; and he offered her hand to the now victorious Cori- 
buth, whom she professed to love. The Polish suitor 
advanced with a numerous and warlike retinue to claim 
his bride: Timush armed his Cossacks to avenge the 
breach of faith of the Moldavian prince. The rivals 
met on their way to Jassy, a bloody battle was fought, 
and Coributh was killed. Bitter were the tears that _ 
andra shed for her lover, and more bitter still when 
Timush summoned Lupu to keep his word and give him 
his daughter. She besought him on her knees to resist: 
the Boyars, fearing the Cossacks, called on him to save 
y country by sacrificing his child; and he agreed to 

SO. 


It was —_ Palm Sunday. Roxandra went in pro- 
cession to the church of the Three Saints, and prayed for 
a miracle to come to her assistance. A hundred Cassacks, 

ing branches, surrounded the church. Timush ad- 
vanced from amongst them, and, presenting the branch 
he held to the princess, who was considered a patriotic 
victim, and who did not dare to raise her eyes from the 
ground, he said— 

“*T have won thee, and I claim thy hand.” 

It was the voice of Coributh. She looked up, and saw, 
instead of a fierce and savage Cossack, the handsome 
youth on whom she had bestowed her heart a year ago. 

“ You are Coributh!” she exclaimed. 

“‘T am Timush,” he replied. 

Timush or Coributh, she married him ; and when the 
remains of the Polish prince lay in state before interment, 
and the features of Argyrius were ised, she wept 
for her friend, but less bitterly than she had done for her 
pew. ne was happy, after all, as the wife of a Cossack 

us) ‘ 


This story is as much like the story of Helen 
as a christening is like a divorce. 


2C2 
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Las Alforjas. By Gronce Joun Caytey, Author of “ Sir Reginald Mohun.” 
ae London: Bentley. 1853. 


; 
Tax opening page announces Mr. Cayley’s 
opinion that 
—foolish lovers fondly trace 
The name they love in any place, 


and therefore he addresses his two handsome 
volumes to “ Mabel.” “Ephemeral leaves” 
he styles them “from scented coppice-wolds 
of Spain.” They are, indeed, nearly all of 
Spain, but there is a twinkling of Paris, where 
the author’s first step was to take the “ bearing 
of his street by the heavens.” The route is 
rapid. Marseilles, “an omnigenous, cosmopoli- 
tan, picturesque seaport, which smells of ev 
thing in the world, but especially garlic,” is 
soon reached ; while there is no delay in ob- 
taining a sight of the Pyrennees, “ very pretty 
susuniainel dt La Junquera. On lacks Ma- 
laga, Mr. Cayley slept on deck, and, awaking 
in the night, found they were approaching what 
he terms a small rocky island ; but, as he says, 
THIS WAS GIBRALTAR. 

Charles’s Wain stood with its foremost horse below the 
horizon of the famous rock; so that the constellation 
looked like a huge lanted there. Of course, a pa- 


> ae it up with the intricately crossed 
stripes of the Union Jack. J ‘ 

I myself among some sails, one of which I 
half unfurled and crept into. When I woke we were 
ee Seen from this point across the bay, 

ibraltar looks like an old man lying on his back upon a 
couch nearly level with the sea—some huge giant of the 
_ who gone to sleep there, and proved a Rip van 

inkle on a large and permanent scale. The face, with 
a round bald head resting on its pillow to the north, and 
the articulation of the knee, are very distinct. There is 
a ruckle in the bed-clothes over his breast as if his arms 
were crossed. 

Mr. Cayley has two styles—the serious and 
the humorous; but the humorous is fre- 
quently out of place. He, moreover, inter- 
sperses his observations occasionally with in- 

erent puns: for instance, when weary, after 
ascending the rock of Gibraltar, he tells us 
that he gave many palpitating maledictions 
“ on the oppressive sultriness of foreign climbs.” 
The serious style is after this fashion, the au- 
thor having suddenly met a German whom he 
had lost in Paris; hence the “ we.” 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE. 
Together, we explored the city, discovered the cathe- 
dral, and wan through its dim, vast, echoing aisles, 

where innumerable quaintly-carved and painted virgi 
stand amid their several little constellations of eS ; 
and here and there some divine picture by Murillo or 
Alonso Cano looks graciously down from its dark recess, 
through massive gates of gilded iron. We stood before 
the famous Guardian Angel. New lighted from the 
clouds, and looking down with serious eyes of love upon 
his charge, he leads the baby soul with one hand, and 
with other points to a brightening heaven. We 


stood and gazed ; while murmuring far away in mellow 
cadence rose and fell the chanted prayer of many voices ; 


and faintly wafted from the swinging censers came sweet 
od 


ours. 

Then all the senses smote the heart at once, saying, 
See what a mighty monument is here! What a massive, 
ancient, but still breathing evidence of the spirit of devo- 
tion which God has given to mankind. And all the 
voices of the dead in ages past seemed to cry from be- 
neath the sepulchral marbles of the floor, much worn by 
pious knees—they seemed to cry with the voice of sym- 
pathy and example, as it were the united clamour of a 

at mujtitude— Here have we knelt! Do thou bow 
} se and worship also.” 


Here is a specimen of the other style. 


OIL AND BUTTER. 

The English have a strange unfounded prejudice against 
oil, and in favour of butter, which is as near as possible 
the same thing, only that oil is a clean, pure, vegetable 
fat, which keeps better, and is infinitely easier to have 

than butter ; while butter is the result of a greasy 
animal secretion, milked out of unpleasant udders by a 
dirty-fisted wench. Butter is not after three days’ 

ing, and accordingly is much oftener eaten bad than 

. Nevertheless, good butter is a good thing; and 
we eat it because we know it to be so, in spite of all the 
disagreeable ideas which are connected with its origin. 
But of oil, from unfamiliarity, we have an abhorrence. 
Our first acquaintance with it era AL 
that unencouragi called after the elder of 
eh mg ns ees ad is in the smell of the lamp. 
When subsequently we see oil in a salad, it shocks our 
prejudices. On tasting it with a candid determination, 
we find it good; but still there are few Englishmen who, 
in tasting a sample of oil, would swallow a spoonful, 
which a Spani would do as unconcernedly as we 
should a ful of cream. I have the national horror 
of oil, but I cannot say that, on honest experiment, I find 
that in good cookery it is a bit worse than the best but- 
ter, and in some cases it is better. 

An individual, with the initial H—, joins the 
author in Seville; and Mr. Cayley, in a letter 
to Mabel, narrates the —o incident of 
Spanish travel. A stranger, who had been 
seen lurking about, suddenly announces him- 
self to H——- as Pedro Paredes, a notable ban- 
dit, at whose name the civil _— trembled. 
H——, who was alone at the time, tells his 
friend soon afterwards of the robber dismount- 
ing to take steady aim with his Spanish gun, 
when he finds his claims to the foreigner’s pro- 
perty contemptuously rejected. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S AIM. 

Instead of getting up, I pulled the saddle- and 
cloaks into a heap, Soa. lyin ; on my stomach, po a 
the muzzle of my ‘pistol over the battery. “* Now then, you 
impudent rascal,” I said, “lay down your gun and & 
away, or I'll shoot you before you can coax your rusty 
piece to go off. And I should advise you never again to 
try Fag id on Englishmen with English pistols '” 

e hesitated and turned pale, and was stepping back, 
when I said, “If you move without leaving your gun, 
pare Here, I have the advantage ; at a distance, you 
might.” 

** No English dog shall make a jest of the Andaluz,” 
he said, a sudden fury flushing his face. He presented 
his gun as quickly as he could, and we both fired at the 
same moment, but my pistol had been on his heart during 
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the discussion, and through his heart it went ; but I had 
a nearish escape : look at the rim of my hat.” 

Sure enough, there was a round hole in the broad up- 
turned brim of the Calaniés. 

They left the dead man, arrayed as he was, 
in all his majo bravery, where he fell; while 
the two tourists luckily escaped any unpleasant 
consequences, although the ghastly corpse was 
soon discovered. They hear it reported, how- 
ever, that the English “ are a dangerous peo- 
ple, who habitually season their ollas with 
gunpowder instead of salt.” 

very traveller in La Mancha, or even in 
Spain, has of course — to say, in MS. 
or print, of Cervantes ; and Mr. Cayley thinks 
that if Dickens had lost an arm at Lepanto, 
been a prisoner at Algiers, and had led twenty 
years of a soldiering life, he might have written 
as good a book as Don Quixote. Indeed, he 
absurdly enough pronounces Pickwick a mo- 
dern English Quixote; a most fulsome and 
inappropriate eulogy, in which he will find no 
one of the slightest literary pretension to agree 


with him. 
A TRIBUTE TO GENIUS. 


While our hostess of the Posada de Ja Mina was pre- 

ing our supper, we inquired if she had ever heard of 

i Cervantes, who had lived in the carcel ? 

“No, Senores. I think I have heard of one Cer- 
vantes, but he does not live here at present.” 

“ Do you know any thing of Don Quixote ?” 

“Oh, yes. He was a great cabellero, who lived in the 
pueblo (township) some years ago. His house is over the 
way, on the other side of the plaza, with the arms over 
the door. The father of the alcalde is the oldest man 
in the place, and perhaps he may remember him.” 

This was ———. The author, indeed, was for- 
gotten ; but the hero of his novel had become a real man, 
whose house remained to testify of him to this day. 

There is also, again we may say of course, a 
narrative of bull-fights, and 

A SKETCH OF ALHAMBRA. 

And here, sitting after sunset among the slender mar- 
ble shafts of the breezy galleries, it is to a certain degree 
a realization of romance to watch the stars peeping out 
of the darkening sky, and the lamps peeping out of the 
blackening town below, and to say to one’s self, ** This is 
the (!) bra. This is the palace of dreams which 
Washington Irving set up in our imaginations, sculp- 
tured with more graceful forms, and painted with richer 
colours, and enamelled with brighter azulejos and tar- 


keeshes, than even the cunning man could accomplish, or 
the lavish Ibnulahmar could pay for.” For truly, when 
we compare the reality (by daylight) with the description, 
Washington Irving appears the cunninger man of the 
two. 

“ Las Alforjas,” or “the Saddle-bags,” seems 
written merely for the author’s amusement, and 
cast upon the waters without much regard 
to its subsequent fate. 

Mr. Cayley, on one occasion, introduces, 
somewhat unnecessarily, a conversation he and 
his companion H had, respecting the pla- 
giarisms of Wordsworth, Sterne, Pope, Young, 
&e. Our readers may judge of the qualifica- 
tions of the author and his friend for such a 
discussion, when we inform them the said 
H——- imagines the lines, 

* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,” 

to be in Pope’s “ Universal Prayer,” and to 
have been stolen from Young. Hereupon Mr. 
Cayley expresses surprise, thinking that 
“Young had come after Pope. But H—— 
assured me Pope was later by seventy or 
eighty years. He had had a discussion some 

ears ago, and looked it up(?)” Mr. Cayley, 

owever, Offered to take three to one that the 
“ Night Thoughts” were not published before 
the “ Universal Prayer.” : 

Now, as Young died in 1765, if Pope had 
been “later by seventy or eighty years,” the 

riod of his death would, according to H——, 

ave been about 1835—1845! An assertion we 
think sufficient of itself to prove that our friend 
H—-—, in spite of his “ looking up,” is a good 
deal “ out” in his chronology ! 

But we will not be too severe on the author 
and his friend, since they modestly enough 
style themselves “rash and illiterate young 
men,” and evidently stand in wholesome fear 
of the censor. Of ourselves, Mr. Cayley ob- 
serves, that “ Critics are usually men that have 
the education of authors, without sufficient 
= to write good books, or rashness to write 

ad.” Premising that we have not the smallest 
intention of retorting upon him, we devoutly 
wish that more writers of the present day 
would imitate our prudence ! 








Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn of 1852. By Joun Fornes, M.D. F.R.S., 
Physician to Her ewe Household. With a Map and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Smith, 


Elder, & Co., Cornhi 


Or the various rambles and travels in Ireland 
that have lately appeared, the one before us 
is,in point of information, quite as good 
as any of its predecessors. We had al- 
most thought that enough had been said and 
written on this semnlaghy inexhaustible topic ; 
but it appears that it was reserved for the sum- 
mer of 1853 to give birth to a complete hand- 


book of the sister island. To those who have 
kept themselves au courant with respect to 
the principal events connected with that strange 
land, these volumes can afford little additional 
information ; but if there be any who, knowing 
nothing of its social and political condition, 
meditate a tour in Ireland, the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from the journey will be 
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much enhanced by a careful study of Dr. 
Forbes’ very sensible observations. 
Starting from Dublin, in the month of Au- 
e last year, this gentleman proceeded som. 
icklow, Arklow, Carlow, Maryborough, 


Cork, Bantry, Killarney Limerick, 
’ so , ’ 

A hboes Gales , Clifden, Westport, Castlebar, 
Sligo, Enniskillen, Londonderry, Coleraine, 
Antrim, Belfast, Newry, and Drogheda; thus 
completing, in a few weeks, the entire circuit of 
the country. Me 

Our author sketches vividly the scenery 
through which he passed, and touches upon all 
the usual topics that are to be found in books 
descriptive of Ireland, from the round towers 
of ancient times to the Maynooth of our own 
days. The inquirer will moreover find, in 
these two volumes, an extraordinary mass of 
earefully compiled information on minor topics, 
the diffusion of which cannot but be desirable 
in every point of view. 

From what Dr. Forbes observed of teetotal- 
ism, we infer that it is rapidly on the wane: 
nevertheless, the following theory as to the 
origin of the absurd term intended to ed 
nate its votaries is curious, and probably 
correct. 

TEETOTALLERS. 

The designation has manifestly originated from a mode 
of expression which I find to be common eaung the lower 
class in this country. This consists in the reduplication 
of the sound of the first syllable, or rather of the first 
letter in the word totally, as a means of intensifying the 
meaning usually conveyed by it ; just as we repeat whole 
words for the same purpose—as when we say “ very very 
bad,” “sad sad,” “cruel cruel man.” Often, when con- 
versing with the common people, have I heard them, when 
wishing to be emphatic—as it is their nature to be—use 
the word “t-totally” (‘Teetotally”) for the simple 
trisyllable, and with manifest good effect too. ‘“ He was 
t-totally ruined, sir.” “ It is now t-totally gone.” “The 
poor ould country is destroyed t-totally.” No doubt, at 
some public meeting of the friends of tem and 
probably when discussing the relative merits of the tem- 
perate use of strong drinks with complete abstinence from 
them, some zealous Irishman advocated “t-total absti- 
nence” as the only means of success, and enforced his 
arguments so energetically, that his emphatic “T” was 
never apes and came at last to be permanently in- 
corpor: with the adjective that expressed the quality 
of the sect, and with the new substantives derived from 
the same root, (T-Totaller,” “ T-Totalism,”) which the 
necessities of language obliged them to form. 


If, however, the use of water internally is 
declining, we may infer, from the following 
e, that it is largely employed externally, 

if not for purposes of cleanliness. 


THE HOLY WATER SYSTEM. 


At one of these chapels there was a large open cask 
placed outside in the middle of the court, and another in 
one of the corners of the chapel itself, filled with holy 
water, out of which a great many persons, (chiefly women 
and children) before leaving, filled small jugs and bottles 
te take home with them. The fountain in the interior 


was presided over by a gaunt-looking genius, a very 
ragged cripple on crutches, whose voluntary office seemed 
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to be, like that of the priests of old, to give an additional 
sprinkle and blessing to all that ap it: 
“ Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda, 
Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olive ; 
Lustravitque viros, dixitque novissima verba.” 

He was so profuse of his lustration in my own case, 
that he almost blinded me, probably wishing thus to repay 
the small bounty I had bestowed upon him. 

I asked some of the women who were carrying off the 
bottles of water what was their object in doing so, and 
was told that the precious drops were to be sprinkled over 
their houses and furniture, and such members of their 
household as had not attended chapel themselves. I pre- 
sume these reservoirs had been sanctified by the Redemp- 
torists at their recent visit, as I do not think it is custo- 
mary to provide such a wholesale stock of the material on 
ordinary occasions. In the country chapels, casks or tubs 
of holy water are provided at the festivals of Easter and 
Christmas, and the contents are carried off by the con- 
gregation as in the present instance. The following are 
the more common uses to which the water is applied in 
private houses :—1. during prayer, in the ordinary cere- 
mony of making the sign of the Cross; 2. sprinkling it 
over the members of the family, by the head of the house, 
before going to bed; 3. sprinkling the beds before lying 
down ; 4. it is also occasionally employed in sprinkling 
cows and pigs when sick, and (it is said) in sprinkling 
potato-gardens with the hope of averting the rot. On 
questioning some of the poor people making use of such 
lustrations on sick animals as to the design and purpose 
of the practice, I could get no more definite reply than 
** that it was supposed to be very good in such cases.” It 
never came to my own knowledge that the sprinkling was 


_ extended to the potatoes, but I see it publicly so stated as 


a well-known fact. : ate : 
In rd name have said that, in this work, 
profess myself to be a mere observer in things religious, 
unless the things observed should appear to have some 
influence on the social position of those concerned with 
them. Now, I think some of the proceedings above men- 
tioned come into this exceptional category, and are there- 

fore fair subjects for remark. 

No one, I suppose, need object to the simple ceremony 
of sprinkling the face or breast while making the sign of 
the Cross, any more than to numerous small forms and 
ceremonies used in Protestant churches, which are purely 
symbolical, and involve no irreverent or degrading con- 
victions. But the case seems different when the water is 
employed to lustrate extraneous things, inanimate or 
animate; more especially as the act would seem to be 
accompanied by the belief that there is in the water itself, 
or in the act of sprinkling, some conservative or restora- 
tive virtue against the common accidents or incidents to 
which such objects are liable in the ordinary course of 
nature or time. 

These a op devoutly and implicitly be- 
lieve that such an operation can protect from 
injury themselves, their chattels, and their 
potatoes ! 

Of the rate at which emigration is proceed- 
ing, and the extent to which it has already 
spread, the daily papers afford evidence enough; 
we need hardly, therefore, quote Dr. Forbes on 
this head ; contenting ourselves in the hope, 
that, as the Celts pass away to other lands, 
where they either thrive better or become 
beneficially amalgamated with other races, 
they may be succeeded by a more industrious 
and energetic population. That some landed 
proprietors, at least, are looking forward to an 
improved state of things in this respect, the 

















account of the estates of Lord Lucan, 


followi 
and of the means he is adopting to improve 
them, affords some proof. 
WHAT IRISH LANDLORDS OUGHT TO DO. 
Lord Lucan’s Lodge, it hardly deserves the name of a 


mansion, adjoins the town of Castlebar, and his farm- 
buildings are at no great distance. This farm-homestead 
is a complete model establishment, with steam-engine- 

, and every thing in the most perfect order. His 
Pordship is said to be the most extensive farmer in the 
three kingdoms, having, it is stated, not fewer than 
15,000 acres in his own hands. This extraordinary cir- 
cumstance is explained by the fact that Lord Lucan has 
been for years devoting all his energies to convert his 
estates into large farms, on the English or rather Scotch 
system. His bailiff is a Scotsman, and all his farming 

ions are conducted on the Scottish model. The 
only part of his improvements that we saw was this home- 
farm, conspicuous by its large and regular fields, and 
presenting the due proportion of turnips, grain, and grass, 
which this system requires. It reminded me of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s farm at Coolattin, and, like it, exhibited 
a striking contrast with the wild country around it. Lord 
Lucan retains such a vast quantity of land in his own 
hands simply because part of it is in process of consolida-~ 
tion, and because he has not been able to get tenants for 
much that is consolidated. 

The outlay of money in these gigantic improvements 
has been enormous, amounting, it is said, to some hun- 
dred thousand pounds. We were told that in some of 
his improvements he has expended as much as 15/. per 
acre. Whether or not he himself, even if he lives to be 
an old man, will ever receive any adequate return for his 
expenditure, most people seem to doubt; but that the 
property will eventually be an immense gainer by his la- 

is clear enough. 


Lord Lucan seems to have set about his great work with 
such determination, that he has been as little daunted by 
the moral and social difficulties involved in it, as by the 
physical obstacles presented to him. The number of cot- 
tages that have been pulled down, and the number of 
people evicted from them, and compelled to go into towns 

into workhouses, or to emigrate from the country 
altogether, have been literally enormous. Although a 
wT soft nature could scarcely be brought to front at all 
a trial as this must have been to the heart and mind 
of its institutor, and although the name of Lord Lucan 
is certainly very unpopular among the people of the dis- 
trict, yet I nowhere heard that he had betrayed, in the 
a which were necessary to the completion of his 
any undue severity, much less any cruelty that 

could be avoided. 

Neither must we suppose that all the ms deprived 
of their potatoe-gardens were disposed of as above men- 
tioned. Some, no doubt, have remained in their old 
haunts, working at his improvements, and will proba- 
bly be fixed there eventually as labourers on the new 


_ Still it cannot be doubted, that hardship and distress, 
in the highest degree, must have often been the necessary 
consequence of Lord Lucan’s proceedings ; but whether 
he was wrong in doing what he has done, or whether he 
- not, in reality, rather claim from the large-thoughted 

far-seeing patriot and philanthropist the merit of 
onferring on his country the greatest of boons, is a ques- 
tion which will be answered very differently by different 
individuals, according to the strength and extent of their 
mental grasp, their economical and political views, and 
their personal temperament. I will venture to say this 
much—that though there are many good and wise men 
who would have from doing, or even from wit- 
nessing, such things, there is no patriotic Irishman who 
must not rejoice that they have been done. ‘The thunder- 
storm and the hurricane are felt and deplored as terrible 
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inflictions, but we are told by philosophers that they 
are wise and benevolent provisions in the economy of 
nature. 

We may here cite the remark of a shrewd 
and intelligent American, who, after havin 
visited every part of Ireland, and made himself 
acquainted with the characteristics and capa- 
bilities of the lowest classes there, expressed 
it as his opinion that there were no hopes of 
doing any thing with the existing population, 
and that the only course to be adopted was, 
“to improve them off the face of the ‘arth !” 
This process, it would seem, is at length gra- 
dually in operation. 

One of the most important epochs in the 
history of Ireland was the establishment, in 
1831-32, of the system of National Schools, 
unquestionably the basis of all future progress 
in education, comparable only to “that noble 
act of the Scottish Parliament, which esta- 
blished the system of parochial schools in that 
country, at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century.” 

Strangely enough, however, the Commis- 
sioners have had to encounter, for the last 
twenty years, the most absurd prejudices, and 
the most contemptible opposition from the 
different sects and conflicting creeds existing 
throughout Ireland. Respecting the statistics 
of education, Dr. Forbes has collected a large 
amount of useful and valuable facts, is 
work, indeed, upon that subject, as well as in 
many others, will become a standard book of 
reference, on account of the great care and 
pains bestowed in the compilation. We con- 
clude our notice of this valuable production, 
by calling attention to the admirable remarks 
with which Dr. Forbes prefaces his proposi- 
tion for 

CURING THE ILLS OF IRELAND. 

In regarding the generally depressed, disturbed, and 
disordered state of Ireland, in the light of a social or na- 
tional malady to be relieved or cured, I earnestly and 
confidently submit that (speaking analogically) it is on 
the principles of the NATURAL, RATIONAL, OF REGIMINAL 
SYSTEM OF CURE alone, that any attempt likely to lead to 
satisfactory results can be founded. It is only by looking 
carefully at all the individual disorders that 
constitute her discase,—by tracing them to their respec- 
tive sources, and following their progress to their present 
state of development, that any thing like a just know- 
ledge of the nature of the evils to be removed can be ob- 
tained ; and it is only by employing some comprehensive 
system of treatment—a system comprising many indi- 
vidual modes, applicable respectively to the many indivi- 
dual disorders constituting the great general disease— 
that can be relieved or cured. 

The short-sighted empirical politician may select some 
individual evil, and magnifying it, in his imagination, 
into the whole disease, may apply his nostrum accordingly, 
and look with confidence for a speedy cure. And a cure 
he may possibly obtain—at least a temporary one—of the 
particular disorder attacked; but it will soon be found 
that even although the particular disorder should not re- 
turn, the patient’s state is very little improved, the great 
constitutional malady still existing as before. 
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Traits of American-Indian Life and Character. By a Fur Traper. 8vo. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Bombay: Smith, Taylor, and Co. 


Tus book is a plain-spoken account of the 
American Indian, and of the English or Colo- 
nial Trappers, who are spread, however sparsely 
in some parts, from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific. The author was an agent of the great 
Fur Company, and his labours were chiefly in 
Oregon, upon the many branches of the great 
Columbia river. 

His account presents a strange picture of toil, 
danger, energy, and perseverance on the part 
of the Europeans, who made long journeys over 
barren lands, when provisions failed them, and 
water was not to be procured, their horses fre- 
quently dying from want of fodder, and from into- 
lerable fatigue; yet,even amidst these calamities, 
many have displayed indomitable perseverance, 
and have attained to marvellous success. The 
strangest of the narrative, however, re- 
lates to the aborigines, among whom are a 
sprinkling of half-castes. The “ Flatheads” 
were never known to shed the blood of a white 
man; and the “ Blackfeet” and “Crows” 
rarely s one when they had the opportu-- 
nity. The wars among these tribes and their 
allied clans are mostly of an hereditary charac- 
ter. Their conferences, when they meet upon 
the Buffalo end in unmeaning com- 
pliment, hollow peace, increased » and 
new feuds. All of them steal horses as freely 
as ever our Gaelic Highlanders lifted cattle, and 
oy in that occupation the test impar- 

i 4 ey Scotchman, indeed, did not “harry” 
the lands, nor meddle with the cattle of a 
friendly sept; but these Indians steal horses 
from any party, furtively tracking even the 
agents of the powerful Hudson’s-Bay Com- 
pany, in order to rob them during the night. 

In 1823—there arenorecent dates—the “ Flat- 
heads,”’ under the guidance of their t chief, 
“ Red Feather,” worsted the “ Blackfeet,” whose 
vengeance, atoning even for the bitterness of 
defeat, was terrible, and characteristic of the 
wildman’sbrutality. “ Red Feather,” afterman 
a bootless effort, had at last himself 
of the finest horse of the “ Blackfeet” in all that 
wide district : this steed was simply called “The 
Black.” The animal was nearly spent one day, 
when ridden by “ Red Feather,” who had been 
sore beset; but “ Black” still gallantly advanced 
to a haven where his rider would have been 
safe. Within a quarter of a mile of this haven 
some skulking “ Blackfeet” fired the long dry 
grass in several places at once; the wind spread 


the flames with awful rapidity: “ A few mo- 
ments and all was over. The ‘Red Feather’ lay 
a blackened co among the smoking ashes, 
his gallant steed beside him! Such was the 
melancholy end of the boldest warrior of the 
‘ Flathead ’ tribe.” 

There is even a stranger tale of another chief, 
“ The Eagle.” It happened in 1825, near the 
confluence of the northern and southern branches 
of the Columbia. “The Eagle,” a powerful 
chieftain, and rich in horses, had lost two sons 
by some slow disease, and cared nothing for his 
two surviving daughters. With the son who 
last died, the stricken father, who was growing 
old, but was still vigorous, determined to be 
buried alive. Wailings and remonstrances were 
of no avail. “I will die thus,” he kept re- 


ting: ‘no one shall prevent it.” He leapt 
Pato the pit pre for his son. The author 
tells us that he hi advanced to the edge of 


the grave, and watched “ The Eagle ;” he could 
ive no weakness or vacillation in him, and 
the self-immolated victim looked calmly and 
sternly on, till the clay thrown in upon him 
concealed him for ever from human gaze. 

A “bloody tragedy” is also narrated, 
sadly characteristic of the feelings of savages. 
Measles and dysentery had been fatal among the 
Cayoux Indians, and the survivors attributed the 
dire calamity to the poisonous arts of the mis- 
sionaries, who were labouring among them in 
all the earnest self-devotion of Christian charity. 
These Indians suddenly rose, and murdered 
Dr. Whitman, the principal n of the mis- 
sion, Mrs. Whitman, t with all the 
European and American members of the Wai- 
let-pu mission. A Spanish Creole, one Joseph 
Louis, is said to have encouraged the Indians in 
their fell design. Twelve persons were thus 
suddenly cut off—the Indians, mad with rage, 
using both their guns and axes. Dr. Whitman 
was shot as he sat at his desk, and his wife 
perished as she was hastening to his succour. 

Stories like these, and of horrid feasts given 
by the Indians, where the most painful but 
convincing evidence left no doubt on the 
minds of the Europeans that at these ban- 
quets, to which they were occasionally invited, 
human as well as buffalo-flesh was consumed, 
fill the book, along with some spirited sketches 
of buffalo-hunting, and descriptions of rug- 
ged, desolate, but often striking and sublime 


scenery 
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Travels in Southern Russia and the Crimea, through Hungary, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 


By M. AnaTotE DE DeEmMIDOFF. 


Nicnotas I., Emperor of all the Russias. 


Bond Street. 1853. 

Mr. Mircuett may justly claim the merit of 
having produced one of the very few works of 
the past half year at all deserving the title of 
library books. Itis, moreover, in every respect 
an édition de luxe; and for the statistical facts 
and revelations it exhibits, the illustrations with 
which it abounds, the accurate maps annexed, 
and the careful manner in which it has been 
brought out, it may be regarded as the only 
complete compendium of information in ex- 
istence relating to those vast regions known 
under the comprehensive denomination of 
Southern Russia. 

The volumes themselves are a condensed 
compilation of the observations, investiga- 
tions, and researches made during a protracted 
journey, not only by the author, but by several 
naturalists and savans who accompanied him 
for the purpose, and had been specially selected 
on account of their literary and scientific at- 
tainments. These constituted, in fact, an ex- 
ploring expedition, conducted mainly with a 
view to ascertain the capabilities, the mineral 
riches, and the general resources of a region 
greater in extent than that of half of the rest of 


pe. 

It is only by comparison that we can form 
any idea of the magnitude or power of the 
Russian empire, or of that portion of it known 
as European Russia. For this purpose, let it 
be borne in mind that its superficial area is about 
thirty times that of England ; that it comprises 
every variety of climate, from that which pre- 
vails on the inhospitable Arctic shores to the 
more genial temperature of Northern Italy ; 
that its resources, imperfectly developed though 
pe may now be, are almost inexhaustible ; 
and that its sovereign has at present under his 
control an efficient standing army of eight 
hundred thousand men, a fourth of which 
number could at any time be brought at once 
into the field. Little surprise need then be 
felt at the consternation with which the whole 
of Europe was lately filled, when a probability 
first Samar that the Emperor was about to 
depart from that pacific policy by which he had 
uniformly been actuated during the preceding 
quarter of a century. The will of a man who 
has at his absolute command a disciplined host 
of such magnitude is indeed entitled to a very 
_ respect: although doubtless the rest of 

urope united, could strike him down like an 
ox, and if necessary divide his kingdom. 

Early in the summer of 1837 Prince 
Demidoff, and his artistic and scientific com- 
panions, proceeded on their mission from Paris 
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to Vienna, thence, after a brief delay, to 
Bukharest, and from Bukharest they made ex- 
cursions through Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia. 

A number of experienced mining overseers 
had been sostenie: sent from Havre to St. 
Petersburgh, with nine complete sets of boring _ 
instruments, and all other appliances requisite 
for carrying on a mineralogical survey—the 
main object of the expedition. This detach- 
ment, under M. Ayraud and four overseers, 
with its equipments, exceeding 80,000 lb. in 
weight, was to disembark at Cronstadt, to 
traverse the whole empire from North to South, 
a distance of more than a thousand miles, and 
to rendezvous on the shores of the sea of Azof, 
near the mouth of the Don. This tedious and 
difficult enterprise was successfully accom- 
plished. 

It was at Skovlani, a little —-_ rtly 
Moldavian and partly Russian, that M. Demi- 
doff and his party, on entering the territory of 
the Czar, performed a quarantine of fourteen 
days in the most melancholy of lasarettos. 
During this dull period they inhabited nine 
small thatched buildings of clay, ranged round 
@ spacious court-yard. Each house had a 
separate enclosure, and the entrance was secured 
by a gate, the carriages and horses standing 
altoget er uncovered night and day! 


The 
houses consist of one floor, very damp and 
sandy, scarcely above the level of the Pruth, 


which constantly inundates these wretched 
abodes. 

It was during his imprisonment here that 
our author threw together his interesting notes 
on the history and condition of Moldavia, so 
called from the Moldan, which fertilizes its 
plains. The sketch he has given of that coun- 
try, its invasions, rebellions, and oppressions, 
deserves careful and studious pe: ; 

The Moldavians are a robust, temperate, and 
laborious race, wearing their hair and beards 
long, usually attaining a considerable stature, 
and er y displaying much physical beauty. 
Assembled in large caravans, they often lead 
a nomadic life, traversing immense distances, 
and carrying, even to the remote confines of 
Asia, the commodities of other climes with 
which the towns and villages in that direction 
are supplied. On these journeys they are 
sometimes many weeks without entering a 
dwelling. The caravan halts at night: its 
numerous wains are formed into a square, their 
white oxen pasturing around, guarded by mas- 
tiffs of peculiar breed and gigantic form. A 
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fire is kindled in the centre of the quadrangle, 
and, after a simple repast, the drivers, wrapped 
in coarse rugs, dispose themselves to sleep. 
These people are excellent horsemen, and pos- 
sess steeds remarkable for their speed and great 
powers of endurance. 

The mountaineers of Moldavia, like those of 
other countries, evince still more remarkable 
characteristics than those inhabiting the valleys. 
The highlands abound in magnificent scenery, 
resembling in many particulars the picturesque 
beauties of the Alps. 

Early in August, Prince Demidoff and his 
companions were released from their irksome 
quarantine. Count . Woronzoff, Governor- 
general of New Russia, came from Odessa to 
meet them, and to serve as their guide. 

Four large horses, harnessed abreast to each 

iage, carried the impatient travellers rapidly 
over the soil of Bessarabia. They traversed at 
first, for about five leagues, a barren region, in- 
tersected with valleys lying between ranges of 
rounded _hillocks, a stretching in a line 
parallel with the Pruth. Ere long a tremendous 
storm converted the arid plain into a vast pool 
of black mud, extending almost to the walls of 
Kicheneff, whence a guard of Cossacks, bearing 
lanterns at the end of their spears, appeared as 
an escort. 

This town, like Rome, is built on a number 
of hills, and, from the breadth of its streets, 
occupies a very considerable space. The new 
quarters abound in elegant dwellings, and the 

ublic edifices display elaborate architecture. 
The domes and roofs present a singular appear- 
ance from being painted of an emerald green. 
Brilliant colours, indeed, adorn almost every 
edifice, giving a singular and pleasing aspect 
to this city. A few vineyards are to be seen 
in the vicinity, but at no great distance the 
country is wild and uncultivated enough. The 
swampy plains abound in all the varieties of 
ornithological life, from the grave and stalwart 
crane to the plaintive plover and still more 
diminutive snipe. 

The travellers passed under, but did not 
enter, Bender, with its frowning citadel and its 

ison of 600 artillerymen, formerly a Turkish 
frontier town of considerable importance from 
its position on the Dniester, which it perfectly 
commands. 

Tiraspol, its citadel, and an encampment of 
artillery, next passed rapidly before their view. 
Then came Koutcherhan, a German agricul- 
tural colony (one of eight), whose community 
have introduced on to the soil of Bessarabia 
the methods of culture, the patient manners, 
and even the very names of the towns of their 
native land. They appear content with their 
lot and with the rich return for their labours 


yielded by the virgin steppes. Already abound- 
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ing in grain far beyond its wants, this province 
is now seeking in manufactures a new channel 
for its resources. The government fosters this 
tendency by special immunities. After many 
delays and annoyances en route, Odessa is at 
length reached. 


ODESSA. 


The first aspect of Odessa is worthy the reputation of 
this great city : the young and flourishing capital of New 
Russia could not be more fitly heralded. Surrounded 
to a remote distance by immense step and endless 
deserts, Odessa appears before one like a land of promise, 
a long-desired oasis; and its walls are entered with the 
same feelings of joy as are experienced on reaching port 
at the end of a long sea voyage. 

The various quarters of this vast city, still daily in- 
creasing, cover a broad plateau, whose perpendicular 
sides plunge into the B Sea. From its steep emi- 
nence, Odessa commands a large bay, the dark blue 
waters of which contrast with the pale and arid appear- 
ance of the surrounding coast, invariably envehaped 
throughout the summer in whirling clouds of dust, 
Sheltered from the southern gales, but ill protected 
against the parching winds of the east, the port of Odessa 
is formed by three moles, which divide it into as many 
basins. One of these, for the reception of vessels in 
quarantine, is overlooked by the w of the lazaretto 
and the batteries of a fort: the two others admit the 
ships of the Imperial navy, and trading vessels not 
coming from a quarantine port. The bottom of this bay 
offers good anchorage for ships of large burthen, but they 
are much exposed — gales from the east, and 
especially from the south-east. These terrible winds 
drive the impetuous waves into the bay of Odessa with 
a fury which nothing can withstand: a succession of 
these storms continually sweep across the Black Sea in 
the direction of its longest diagonal. 

The city of Odessa is planned with regularity, as are 
the  aneory va | of Russian cities: it is carefully built, but 
the finest buildings occur in those quarters nearest the 
sea, All that part which faces the shores wears an ap- 
pearance of grandeur and opulence. The long and 
majestic terrace overlooking the sea is lined with public 
edifices, hotels, and stately mansions; but to seize the 
full effect of this rich assemblage of buildings, Odessa 
should be entered from its port. It is as though this 
ay of the Black Sea had reserved all her splendours 
‘or that shore, breathing with intelligent souls, whereon 
the waves flowing from Asia incessantly dash their foam- 
ing heads. The cliff we have spoken of is not less than 
eighty feet in height: on its summit, along its whole ex- 
tent, is planted an avenue of young trees, with their 
branches arching r: in the centre of this prome- 
nade, and in the midst of a crescent of fine mansions, 
stands a bronze statue of the Duc de Richelieu, a monu- 
ment of the gratitude of the city which owes so much to 
his creative genius. From the foot of the statue descends 
a gigantic fig of steps, already far advanced towards 
completion: when finished, it will connect, by steps one 
hundred feet wide, the grand terrace with the lower quay ; 
and beneath these steps, which are to be supported by 
a series of open arches, gradually rising in height, the 
various carts and conveyances going to and from the port 
will freely pass. 

After contemplating this magnificent spot, if you ex- 
fae the rest of the city you will find but a very few 

uildings, and those scattered at distant intervals, likely 
to remind you of the grandeur of this favoured quarter. 
Broad streets, carefully paved, and planted with rows of 
acacia trees, traverse the length and breadth of the city, 
crossing each other at right angles. A theatre, a number 
of fine churches, spacious squares, bazaars, and a few 
rich-looking shops, attract the attention, in the midst of 
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a number of houses too humble in character for such 
did streets. 

That portion of the road reserved for pedestrians is 
broad enough to render the traffic easy at all times, even 
inthe quarters most frequented, —— and evening, by 
the busy and the idle. The more crowded portion of the 
city is that adjoining Richelieu Street, the finest and 
most populous street in Odessa. In numerous shops along 
this street are spread out for sale the varied produce of 
every country in Europe, assembled thither under the 
fostering protection of the free port of Odessa. Showy 

i been, with inscriptions representing every language 
of Benepe, bear witness to that unrestricted freedom of 
trade which has made the fortune of this new city. The 
streets are filled with numerous droschkies: these kind of 
equipage, as useful as they are light, perform immensely 
long distances. At Odessa, the same customs prevail as 
are observed in all the southern countries of Europe ; the 
morning is devoted to business, and the middle of the day 
to repose. This habit, which the heat of the climate 
seems to dictate, gives a melancholy and deserted appear- 
ance to the city during a great part of the day: in the 
evening, however, outward signs of animation again break 
forth; the theatre is much frequented, and the cafés and 
clubs are crowded. There the nobles assemble, further on 
the merchants,—Turks, Armenians, Jews even: eve 
class has its place of meeting, and in each of these resorts, 
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to quiet conversation, the long pipe of the East spreads 
ite perfumed clouds over the assembly. 7 


Odessa, exposed as it is without the least 
shelter to the sea winds, without one cool or 
green spot visible after the commencement of 
summer, inspires an insatiable longing for rural 
shades. 

These are to be found in luxuriant profusion 
amid the dense foliage, the crystal streams, and 
the magnificent prospects of the southern 
portion of ancient Taurida, now known as the 
Crimea. 

We must refer our readers to Prince Demi- 
doff’s own description of the delicious climate 
and other attractions to be found in this distant 
peninsula ; and our limits counsel us, though 
most unwillingly, to close somewhat abruptly 
our notice of these admirable volumes. Suffice 
it to say that they supply the most ample in- 
formation upon the various important subjects 
the author proposed at the outset to investigate. 





Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
London: Parker and Son, 


Tae struggles, crimes, virtues, and discord 
which raged during the fifth century, and ex- 
tended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean— 
when Christian, Jew, and Pagan waged deadly 
war, each for their several faith, and when the 
wave of discord and bigotry surged over the 
fairest portion of God’s fair world—these are 
the events, and this is the period selected by the 
author of “ Hypatia” as the foundation and 
materials of a story of strange interest,as remark- 
able for the peculiarity of its style as for the 
force and vigour of its composition. 

That Mr. Kingsley has taken every pains to 
saturate his mind with the occurrences of the 
time he describes, no one who reads a chapter 
of his work can fail to perceive; and although 
the despotic and harsh character of Cyril is 
perhaps unduly toned down, and albeit there is 
evidently, in many instances, a shaping of cha- 
racter to suit the exigencies of certain principles, 
yet the chief features of the period are preserved 
with crisp and bold outlines, while, like a true 
artist, the writer never forgets the minor matters 
of detail. 

We scarcely need pause to designate the 
school to which the social and political views of 
Mr. Kingsley belong. In the deadly war 
which he wages against conventionalities, he 
often sins from excess of zeal, and startles the 
reader by some strange and fantastic philosophy, 
the source of which may be attributable to that 
perpetual aim at originality, the cause at once 
of the beauties and blemishes of his works. 


By Cuartes Krnastey, jun. 2 Vols. 


est Strand. 1853. 


We can imagine a quiet, rural member of Mr. 
Kingsley’s own profession—orthodox, homely, 
and not particularly aw courant with the literary 
events of the day—opening his eyes very wide 
indeed at some of the dazzling sketches, by no 
means uncommon, in Mr. Kingsley’s works, 
the figures and grouping whereof might, per- 
haps, be deemed fitter for the pencils of Etty 
or of Brockey than for the pen of a Church- 
of-England divine. In his preface, @ propos of 
this difficulty, Mr. Kingsley with good reason 
remarks upon the impediments that present 
themselves to an author in representing an age 
wherein the crimes were so frequent and enor- 
mous. “ He dare not tell how evil people were,” 
nor will he “ be believed if he tells how good 
they were ;” “and,” he proceeds, “in the een 
case that disadvantage is doubled ; for while the 
sins of the Church, however heinous, were still 
such as admit of being expressed in words, the 
sins of the heathen world against which she 
fought were utterly indescribable: and the 
Christian apologist is thus compelled, for the 
sake of decency, to state the Church’s case far 
more weakly than the facts deserve.” This is 
unquestionably the case; but, nevertheless, we 
think some of the author’s rural friends may 
breathe somewhat heavily, while, during the 
— of “ Hypatia,” the unveiled form of Pe- 
agia is summoned to appear before his gaze, 
like the Anadyomene herself. But to the plot. 

Philammon is a young monk, educated in a 
monastery “some three hundred miles above 
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Alexandria,” and the story opens by a very 
graphic description of the feelings and longings 
awakened in his breast by his having entered 
certain caverns in the vicinity of his dwell- 
ing, wherein he views that strange agglome- 
ration of hieroglyphics and antiques in which 
an age long ago passed away had graven 
its history. In fact, a longing to see the world 
takes possession of the young man’s ardent 
imagination; and after some difficulty he ob- 
tains the consent of his superior, and starts in 
his boat down the Nile for Alexandria. When 
next we hear of him he is performing a feat in 
aiding a party of Goths to harpoon a hippopo- 
tamus, not voluntarily, but owing to the neces- 
sities of a very peculiar position; and here we 
are first introduced to a select party of northern 
barbarians, and to the lovely Pelagia herself. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS AND PELAGIA. 

At last, a sudden turn of the bank brought him in 
sight of a gaudily-painted barge, on board of which 
armed men, in uncouth and foreign dresses, were chas- 
ing with barbaric shouts some large object in the 
water. In the bows stood a man of gigantic stature, 
brandishing a harpoon in his right, and in his left hold- 
ing the line of a second, the head of which was fixed in 
the huge purple sides of a hippopotamus, who foamed 
and wallowed a few yards down the stream. An old 
=— warrior at the stern, with a rudder in either 

and, kept the boat’s head continually towards the mon- 
ster, in spite of its sudden and frantic wheelings; and 
when it dashed madly across the stream some twenty 
oars flashed through the water in pursuit. All was 
activity and excitement ; and it was no wonder if Phil- 
ammon’s curiosity had tempted him to drift down 
almost abreast of the barge, ere he descried, peeping 
from under a decorated awning in the after-part, some 
dozen pair of languishing black eyes, turned alternately 
to the game and to himself. The serpents !—chattering 
and smiling, with py little shrieks and shaking of 
lossy curls and god necklaces, and fluttering of muslin 
within a dozen yardsofhim! Blushing scarlet, 
he knew not why, he seized his paddle, and tried to 
back out of the snare . . . but comeon, his very efforts 
to escape those sparkling eyes diverted his attention 
from every thing else: the hippopotamus had caught 
sight of him, and, furious with pain, rushed straight at 
the unoffending canoe; the harpoon line became 
entangled round his body, and in a moment he and his 
frail bark were overturned, and the monster, with his 
huge white tusks gaping wide, close on him as he 
struggled in the stream. 

Luckily, Philammon, contrary to the wont of monks, 
was a bather, and swam like a water-fowl: fear he had 
never known: death from childhood had been to him, 
as to the other inmates of the Laura, a contemplation 
too perpetual to have any paralyzing terror in it, even 
then, when life seemed just about to open on him anew. 
But the monk was a man, and a young one, and had no 
intention of dying tamely or unavengéd. In an instant 
he had freed himself from the line; drawn the short 
knife which was his only weapon ; and, diving suddenly, 
avoided the monster’s rush, and attacked him from be- 
hind with stabs, which, though not deep, sti]! dyed the 
waters with gore at stroke. barbarians 
shouted with delight. hippopotamus turned 
furiously against his new assailant, crushing, alas! the 
empty canoe to fragments with a single snap of his 
enormous jaws ; but the turn was fatal to him ; the b 
was close upon him, and as he presented his broad side 
to the blow, the sinewy arm of the giant drove a har- 
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poon through his heart, and with one convulsive shudder 
the huge blue mass turned over on its side and floated 
dead. 

Poor Philammon! He alone was silent, amid the 
yells of triumph; sorrowfully he swam round and round 
his little paper wreck ... it would not have floated a 
mouse. Wistfully he eyed the distant banks, half 
minded to strike out for them and escape,. . . and 
thought of the crocodiles, . . . and paddled round again, 
...and thought of the basilisk eyes; ... he might 
escape the crocodiles, but who could escape womenP... 
and he struck out valiantly for shore... when he was 
brought to asudden stop by finding the stem of the 
barge close on him, a noose thrown over him by some 
friendly barbarian, and himself hauled on board, amid 
the laughter, praise, astonishment, and grumbling of 
the good-natured crew, who had expected him, as a 
matter of course, to avail himself at once of their help, 
and could not conceive the cause of his reluctance. 

Philammon gazed with wonder on his strange hosts, 
their pale complexions, globular heads and faces, high 
cheek-bones, tall and sturdy figures; their red beards, 
and yellow hair knotted fantastically above the head; 
their awkward dresses, half Roman or Egyptian, and 
half of foreign fur, soiled and stained in many a storm 
and fight, but tastelessly bedizened with classic jewels, 
brooches, and Roman coins, strung like necklaces. Only 
the steersman, who had come forward to wonder at the 
hippopotamus, and to help in dragging the unwieldy 
brute on board, seemed to keep genuine and unorna- 
mented the costume of his race, the white linen leg- 
gin , strapped with thongs of deerskin, the quilted 
eather cuirass, the bear’s fur cloak, the only ornaments 
of which were the fangs and claws of the beast itself, 
and a fringe of izaled tufts, which looked but too like 
human hair. e language which they spoke was 
utterly unintelligible to Philammon, though it need 
not be so to us. 

“ A well-grown lad and a brave one, Wulf the son of 
Ovida,” said the giant to thé old hero of the bearskin 
cloak ; “and understands wearing skins, in this furnace- 
mouth of a climate, rather better than you do.” 


“T keep to the dress of my forefathers, Amalric the 
Amal. at did to sack Rome in, may do to find 
Asgard in.” 


The giant, who was decked out with helmet, cuirass, 
and senatorial boots, in a sort of mongrel mixture of the 
Roman military and civil dress, his neck wreathed with 
adozen gold chains, and every finger sparkling with 
jewels, turned away with an impatient sneer. 

“ Asgard—Asgard? If you are in sucha hurry to 
getto Asgard up this ditch in the sand, you had better 
ask the fellow how far it is thither.” 

Wulf took him quietly at his word, and addressed 
a question to the young monk, which he could only 
answer by a shake of the head. 

“ Ask him in Greek, man.” 

“Greek is aslave’s tongue. 
in it, not me.” 

“Here—some of you girls! Pelagia! you under- 
stand this fellow’s talk. Ask him how far it is to 
Asgard.” 

“You must ask me more civilly, my rough hero,” 
replied a soft voice from underneath the awning, 
“ Beauty must be sued, and not commanded.” 

“Come, then, my olive-tree, my gazelle, my lotus- 
flower, my—what was the last nonsense you taught me? 
—and ask this wild man of the sands how far it is from 
these accursed endless rabbit-burrows to Asgard.” 

The awning was raised, and lying luxuriously on 4 
soft mattress, fanned with peacocks’ feathers, and glit- 
tering with rubies and topazes, appeared such a vision 
as Philammon had never seen before. 

_ A woman of some two-and-twenty summers, formed 
in the most voluptuous mould of Grecian beauty, whose 
complexion shewed every violet vein through its vein 
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of luscious brown. Her little bare feet, as they dimpled 
the cushions, were more perfect than Aphrodite’s, softer 
than a swan’s m. Every swell of her bust and arms 
shewed through the thin gauze robe, while her lower 
limbs were wrapt in a shaw] of orange silk, embroidered 
with wreaths of shells and roses. Her dark hair lay 
carefully spread out upon the pillow, ina thousand ring- 
lets entwined with gold and jewels; her languishing 
eyes blazed like diamonds from a cavern, under eyelids 
darkened and deepened with black antimony ; her lips 
pouted of themselves, by habit or by nature, into a per- 
petual kiss; slowly she raised one little lazy hand; 
slowly the ripe lips opened ; and in most pure and me- 
lodious Attic she lisped her huge lover’s question to the 
monk, and repeated it before the boy could shake off 
the spell, and answer.... 


After this little adventure our hero arrives 
safely in Alexandria, and is of course utterly 
bewildered by all he beholds in the teeming 
city; still more is he astonished at the new 
class of sensations which flood his young ideas, 
like a sudden broad glow of sunshine, or per- 
haps still more like—the glare from Hades. 


THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


At last they reached the quay at the opposite end of 
the street ; and there burst on Philammon’s astonished 
eyes a vast semicircle of blue sea, ringed with palaces 
and towers. . . . He stopped involuntarily ; and his little 
guide stopped also, and looked askance at the young 
monk, to watch the effect which that grand panorama 
should produce on him. 

“There !———Behold our works! Us Greeks !—us 
benighted heathens! Look at it and feel yourself what 
you are, a very small, conceited, ignorant young person, 
who fancies that your new religion gives you a right to 
despise every one else. Did Christians make all this P 
Did Christians build that Pharos there on the left horn 
—wonder of the world? Did Christians raise that 
mile-long mole which runs towards the land, with its 
two draw bridges, connecting the two ports? Did Chris- 
tians build this esplanade, or this gate of the sun above 
our heads? Or that Cesareum on our right here? 
Look at those obelisks before it!” And he pointed 
upwards to those two world-famous ones, one of which 
still lies on its ancient site, as Cleopatra’s needle. 
“Look up! look up, I say, and feel small—very small 
indeed! Did Christians raise them, or engrave them 
from base to point with the wisdom of the ancients? 
Did Christians build that Museum next to it, or design 
its statues and its frescoes—now, alas! re-echoing no 
more to the hummings ofthe Attic bee? Did they pile 
up out of the waves that palace beyond it, or that Ex- 
change? or fill that Temple of Neptune with breathing 
brass and blushing marble? Did they build that Ti- 
monium on the point, where Antony, worsted at Actium, 
forgot his shame in Cleopatra’s arms? Did they quarry 
out that island of Antirrhodus into a nest of docks, or 
cover those waters with the sails of every nation under 
heaven? Speak! Thou son of bats and moles—thou 
six feet of sand—thou mummy out of the cliff caverns ! 
Can monks do works like these ?” 

“Other men have laboured, and we have entered into 
their labours,” answered Philammon, trying to seem as 
unconcerned as he could. He was, indeed, too utterly 
astonished to be angry at any thing. The overwhelm- 
ing vastness, multiplicity, and magnificence of the whole 
scene; the range of buildings, such as mother earth 
never, perhaps, carried on her lap before or since ; the 
extraordinary variety of form—the pure Doric and Ionic 
of the earlier Ptolemies, the barbaric and confused 
= pene of the later Roman, and here and there an 

mitation of the grand elephantine style of old Egypt 
its gaudy colours relieving, while they deepened, the 


effect of its massive and simple outlines ; the eternal re- 
oe of that great belt of stone <a | with the rest- 
ess ripple of the glittering harbour, and the busy sails 
which crowded out into the sea beyond, like white doves 
taking their flight into boundless space ;—all dazzled, 
overpowered, saddened him. . . . This was the world. ... 
Was it not beautiful ?.... Must not the men who made 
all this have been—if not great.... yet.... he knew 
not what? Surely they had great souls and noble 
thoughts inthem! Surely there was something godlike 
in being able to create such things! Not for them- 
selves alone, too; but for a nation—for generations yet 
unborn..... And there was the sea... . and beyond 
it, nations of men innumerable. .... His imagination 
was dizzy with thinking of them..... Were they all 
doomed—lost ? .. .. Had God no love for them ? 


Philammon is speedily introduced to Cyril 
the bishop; to Peter the reader, at whose door 
the fearful atrocity which ultimately occurred 
is usually laid; and to the all-accomplished 
and lovely Hypatia, whom, with the ambition 
of youth, and in the flush of religious zeal, he 
seeks to reform. The fair one, however, un- 
wittingly enchants him, and the poor boy, who 
went forth to conquer, remained to be a bonds- 
man. To enable the reader to judge whether 
our young monk was justified in his admiration, 
here is the portrait of 


HYPATIA. 


In the upper story of a house in the Museum-street 
of Alexandria, built and fitted up on the old Athenian 
model, was a small room. It had been chosen by its 
occupant not merely on account of its quiet ; for though 
it was tolerably out of hearing of the female slaves who 
worked, and chattered, and quarrelled under the cloisters 
of the women’s court on the south side, yet it was ex- 
posed to the rattle of carriages and the voices of passen- 

ers in the fashionable street below, and to strange 
rsts of roaring, squealing, and trumpeting from the 
Menagerie, a short way off, on the opposite side of the 
street. ‘The attraction of the situation lay, perhaps, in 
the view which it commanded over the wall of the Mu- 
seum gardens, of flower-beds, shrubberies, fountains, 
statues, walks, and alcoves, which had echoed for nearly 
seven hundred years to the wisdom of the Alexandrian 
sages and poets. School after schoo), they had all 
walked, and taught, and sung there, beneath the spread- 
ing planes and chesnuts, figs and palm-trees. The 
place seemed fragrant with all the riches of Greek 
thought and song, since the days when Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus walked there with Euclid and Theocritus, Calli- 
machus and Lycophron. 

On the left of the garden stretched the lofty eastern 
front of the Museum itself, with its picture galleries, 
halls of statuary, dining-halls, and lecture-rooms; one 
huge wing containing that famous library, founded by 
the father of Philadelphus, which held in the time of 
Seneca, even after the destruction of a great part of it 
in Cesar’s siege, four hundred thousand manuscripts. 
There it towered up, the wonder of the world, its white 
roof bright against the rainless blue; and beyond it, 
among the ridges and pediments of noble buildings, a 
broad glimpse of the bright blue sea. 

The room was fitted up in the purest Greek style, 
not without an affectation of archaism, in the severe 
forms and subdued half-tints of the frescoes which orna- 
mented the walls with scenes from the old myths of 
Athene. Yet the general effect, even under the blazing 
sun which poured in through the musquito nets of the 
court-yard windows, was one of exquisite coolness, and 
cleanliness, and pe The room had neither carpet 
nor fire-place; and the only moveables in it were a 
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sofa-bed, a table, and an arm-chair, all of such delicate 
and graceful forms, as may be seen on ancient vases of 
a far earlier period than that whereof we write. But 
most probably, had any of us entered that room that 
morning, we should not have been able to spare a look 
either for the furniture, or the general effect, or the 
Museum gardens, or the sparkling Mediterranean be- 
yond; but we should have agreed that the room was 
quite rich enough for human eyes, for the sake of one 
treasure which it possessed, and, beside which, nothing 
was worth a moment’s glance. For in the light arm- 
chair, reading a manuscript which lay on the table, sat 
a woman, of some five-and-twenty years, evidently the 
tutelary goddess of that little shrine, dressed, in perfect 
keeping with the archaism of the chamber, in a sim- 
ple old snow-white Ionic robe, falling to the feet and 
reaching to the throat, and of that peculiarly severe and 
ful fashion in which the upper part of the dress 
ls downward again from the neck to the waist in a 
sort of cape, entirely hiding the outline of the bust, 
while it leaves the arms and the point of the shoulders 
Her dress was entirely without ornament, ex- 
cept the two narrow le stripes down the front, which 
marked her rank as a Roman citizen, the gold-embroi- 
dered shoes upon her feet, and the gold net, which 
looped back from her forehead to her neck, hair the 
colour and gloss of which were hardly distinguishable 
from that of the metal itself, such as Athene herself 
might have envied for tint, and mass, and ripple. Her 
features, arms, and hands were of the severest and 
grandest type of old Greek beauty, at once shewin 
everywhere the high development of the bones, an 
covering them with that firm, round, ripe outline, and 
waxy morbidezza of skin, which the old Greeks owed 
to their continual use, not only of the bath and muscu- 
lar exercise, but also of daily unguents. There might 
have seemed to us too much sadness in that clear grey 
eye; too much self-conscious restraint in those sharp- 
curved lips ; too much affectation in the studied severity 
of her posture as she read, copied, as it seemed, from 
some old vase or bas-relief. But the glorious grace and 
beauty of every line of face and figure would have ex- 
cused, even hidden, those defects, and we should have 
only recognised the marked resemblance to the ideal 
portraits of Athene, which adorned every panel of the 
walls. 


Philammon soon plunges into all the fierce 
excitement which reigns throughout the city 5 
assists at the sacking of the property of the 
Jews; saves the life of Orestes the Governor, 
the deepest-dyed old sinner in the book ; and 
ends, for the present, in becoming a thorough 
convert to Hypatia and to her Platonic teach- 


ings. 

True religious divine affection, however, is 
far from shedding its balm upon the wanderer : 
after a while, therefore, he casts himself at the 
feet of Cyril, and is re-admitted within the pale 
of Christianity: still he is dissatisfied with the 
false doctrines and bigotry which cling to the 
distracted Church, and is utterly} miserable, 
and a confirmed vagabond. 

In the interim other characters are crowding 
the canvas, amongst whom is one Mariam, a sort 
of sorceress, and Raphael'!Aben-Ezra a Jew. 
In the whole range of romance we scarcely call 
to remembrance a sketch so perfect in its way 
as the delineation of this young Hebrew. His 
phlegmatic wit; the pure Christian feeling that 


es his sentiments, ere even he becomes a 
convert; his chivalric bearing, and humorous 
bursts of didactic philosophy, and strange spe- 
culations, make his absence regretted in every 
portion of the story where he temporarily dis- 
appears. His sly and hard hits, too, at the 
vices of the period (and here Mr. Kingsley by 
no means spares the errors of the Church of 
that day) are redolent of the most delicate and 

lished satire. We confess, also, to a weakness 
or his dog Bran; and the sort of monologue 
carried on in the presence of this British mas- 
tiff is of too dainty a relish to be omitted. 


RAPHAEL ABEN-BZRA AND HIS DOG. 


Bran seized him by the skirt, and pulled him down 
towards the puppies; took up one of the puppies and 
lifted it towards him; and then repea e action 
with another. 

“You unconscionable old brute; you don’t actually 
dare to expect me to carry your puppies for you?” and 
he turned to go. 

Bran sat down on her tail, and began howling. 

“ Farewell, old dog! you have been a pleasant dream 
after all.... But if you will go the way of all phan- 
tasms, .... And he walked away. 

Bran ran with him, leaping and barking ; then recol- 
lected her family and ran back; tried to bring them, 
one by one, in her mouth, and then to bring them all 
at once, and, failing, sat down and howled. 

“Come, Bran! Come, old girl!” 

She raced halfway up to him; then halfway back 
again to the puppies; then towards him again: and 
then suddenly gave it up, and dropping her tail, walked 
slowly back to the blind suppliants, with a deep re- 
proachful growl. 

“eee se!” said Raphael, with a mighty oath; 
“ you are _ after all! Here are nine things come 
into the world; phantasms or not, there it is; I can’t 
deny it. They are something, and you are something, 
old dog; or at least like enough to something to do in- 
stead of it; and you are not I, and as good as I, and they 
too, for aught I know, and have as good a right to live 
as I; - by the seven planets and all the rest of it, I'll 

them. 

And he went back, tied up the puppies in his blanket, 
and set forth, Bran barking, squeaking, wagging, leap- 
ing, running between his ) and upsetting bim, in 
her agonies of iy. 

“Forward! Whither you will, old lady! The world 
is wide. You shall be my guide, tutor, queen of philo- 
sophy, for the sake of this mere common sense of yours. 
Forward, you new Hypatia! I promise you I will at- 
tend no lectures but yours this day !” 

He toiled on, every now and then stepping across a 
dead body, or clambering a wall out of the road, to 
avoid some plunging, shrieking horse, or obscene knot 
of prowling camp followers, who were already stripping 
and plundering the slain..... At last, in front of a 
large villa, now a black and smoking skeleton, he leaped 
a wall, and found himself landed on a heap of corpses. 
.+.. They were piled up against the garden fence for 
many yards. The struggle had been fierce there some 
three hours before. 

“Put me out of my misery! In mercy kill me!” 
moaned a voice beneath his feet. 

Raphael looked down; the poor wretch was slashed 
and mutilated beyond all hope. 

“Certainly, friend, if you wish it,” and he drew his 

agger. The poor fellow stretched out his throat, and 
awaited the stroke with a ghastly smile. Raphael caught 
his eye; his heart failed him, and he rose. 
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“ What do you advise, Bran?” But the dog was far 
ahead, leaping and barking impatiently. 

“JT obey,” said Raphael; and he followed her, while 
the wounded man called piteously and upbraidingly 
after him. 

“He will not have long to wait. Those plunderers 
will not be as squeamish asI..... Strange, now! From 
Armenian reminiscences I should have fancied myself 
as free from such tender weakness as any of my Ca- 
naanite-slaying ancestors..... And yet by some mere 
spirit of contradiction, I couldn’t kill that fellow, exactly 
because he asked me to do it. ... There is more in that 
than will fit into the great inverted pyramid of ‘I am 
1’... Never mind, let me get the dog’s lessons by 
heart first. What next, Bran? Ah! Could one believe 
the transformation? Why this is the very trim villa 
which I passed yesterday morning, with the garden 
chair standing among the flower-beds, just as the young 
ladies had left them, and the peacocks and silver phea- 
sants running about, wondering why their on mis- 
tresses did not come to feed them. And here is a 
trampled mass of wreck and corruption for the girls to 
find, when they venture back from Rome, and complain 
how horrible war is for breaking down all their shrubs, 
and how cruel soldiers must be to kill and cook all their 

r dear tame turtledoves! Why not? Why should 

ey lament over other things—which they can just as 

little mend—and which perhaps need no more mend- 

ing? Ah! there lies a gallant fellow underneath that 
fruit tree !” 

Raphael walked up to a ring of dead, in the midst of 
which lay, half-sitting against the trunk of the tree, a 
tall and noble officer, in the first bloom of manhood. 
His casque and armour, gorgeously inlaid with gold, 
were hewn and battered by a hundred blows ; his shield 
was cloven through and through; his sword broken in 
the stiffened hand which grasped it still. Cut off from 
his troop, he had made his last stand beneath the tree, 
knee-deep in the gay summer flowers, and there he lay, 
bestrewn, as if by some mockery—or pity—of mother 
nature, with faded roses, and golden fruit, shaken from 
off the boughs in that last deadly struggle. Raphael 
stood and watched him with a sad sneer. 

“Well!—you have sold your fancied personality 
dear! How many dead men?....Nine.... Eleven! 
Conceited fellow! Who told you that your one life was 
worth the eleven which you have taken ?” 

Bran went up to the corpse—perhaps from its sitting 
posture fancying it still living—smelt the cold cheek, 
and recoiled with a mournful whine. 

“Eh? That is the right ov to look at the phenome- 
non, is itP Well, after all, 1 am sorry for you..... 
almost like you....All your wounds in front, as a 
man’s should be. Poor fop! Lais and Thais will never 
curl those dainty ringlets for you again! What is that 
bas-relief upon your shield? Venus receiving Psyche 
into the abode of the gods!.... Ah! you have found 
out all about Psyche’s wings by this time. ... How do 
I know that? And yet, why am J, in spite of my com- 
mon sense—if I have any—talking to you as you, and 
liking you, and pitying you, if you are nothing now, and 
1 ean’ never were any thing? Bran! What right 

you to pity him without giving your reasons in due 

, as Hypatia would have done? Forgive me, sir, 
however—whether you exist or not, I cannot leave that 
collar round your neck for these camp-wolves to convert 
into strong liquor.” 

And as he spoke, he bent down, and detached, gently 
enough, a magnificent necklace. 

“Not for myself, I assure you. Like Até’s golden 
apple, it shall go to the fairest. Here, Bran!” 

And he wreathed the jewels round the neck of the 
Mastiff, who, ‘evidently exalted in her own eyes by the 
burden, leaped and barked forward again, taking, a 
ag as a matter of course, the road back tow 

tia, by which they had come thither from the sea. 
And as he followed, careless where he went, he con- 


tinued talking to himself aloud after the manner of 
restless self-discontented men. 

... “And then man talks big about his dignity and 
his intellect, and his heavenly parentage, and his aspi- 
rations after the unseen and the beautiful, and the in- 
finite—and every thing else unlike himself.—How can 
he prove it? Why, these poor blackguards lying about 
are very fair specimens of humanity—And how much 
have they been bothered since they were born with 
aspirations after any thing infinite, except infinite sour 
wine? To eat, to drink; to destroy a certain number 
of their species: to reproduce a certain number of the 
same, two-thirds of whom will die in infancy, a dead 
waste of pain to their mothers, and of expense to their 

utative sires....and then——what says Solomon? 
hat befalls them befalls beasts. As one dies, so dies 
the other ; so that they have all one breath, and a man 
has no pre-eminence over a beast; for all is vanity. 
All go to one place; all are of the dust, and turn to 
dust again. Who knows that the breath of man goes 
upward, and that the breath of the beast goes downward 
to the earth? Who, indeed, my most wise ancestor? 
Not I, certainly. Raphael Aben-Ezra, how art thou 
better than a beast? What pre-eminence hast thou, 
not — over this dog, but over the fleas whom thou 
60 wantonly cursest? Man must painfully win house, 
clothes, fire....A pretty proof of his wisdom, when 
every flea has the wit to make my blanket, without any 
labour of his own, lodge him a great deal better than 
it lodges me! Man makes clothes, and the fleas live in 
them. .. . Which is the wiser of the two? ... 

“Ah, but—man is fallen. .... Well—and the flea is 
not. So much better he than the man; for he is what 
he was intended to be, and so fulfils the very definition 
of virtue . . . which no one can say of us of the red-ochre 
vein. And even if the old myth be true, and the man 
only fell, because he was set to do higher work than the 
— does that prove—but that he could not do 

tP 

“ But his arts and his sciences? ... Apage! The very 
sound of those grown-children’s rattles turns me sick. 
. .. One conceited ass in a generation increasing labour 
and sorrow, and dying after all even as the fool dies, 
and ten million brutes and slaves, just where their fore- 
fathers were, and where their children will be after 
them, to the end of the farce.... The thing that has 
been, it is that which shall be; and there is no new 
thing under the sun. ... 

“ And as for your palaces, and cities, and temples... 
look at this Campagna, and judge! Flea-bites go down 
after a while—and so do they. What are they but the 
bumps which we human fleas make in the old earth’s 
skin?... Make them? We only cause them, as fleas 
cause flea-bites..... What are all the works of man, 
but a sort of cutaneous disorder in this unhealthy earth- 
hide, and we a race of larger fleas, running about amon 
its fur, which we call trees ? Why should not the e 
be an animal? How do I know it is not? Because it 
is too big? Bah! What is big and what is little? 
Because it has not the shape of one?... Look intoa 
fisherman’s net, and see what forms are there! Be- 
cause it does not speak P... Perhaps it has nothing to 
say, being too busy. Perhaps it can talk no more sense 
than we.....In both cases it shews its wisdom by 
holding its tongue. Because it moves in one necessary 
direction ?.... How do I know that it does? How 
can I tell that it is not flirting with all the seven 
spheres at once, at this moment? But if it does—so 
much the wiser of it, if that be the best direction for it. 
Oh, what a base satire on ourselves and our notions 
of the fair and fitting, to say that a thing cannot be 
alive and rational, just because it goes steadily on upon 
its own road, instead of skipping and scrambling fantas- 
tically up and down without method or order, like us and 
the fleas, from the cradle to the grave! Besides, if you 
grant, with the rest of the world, that fleas are less 
noble than we, because they are our parasites, then you 
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are bound to grant that we are less noble than the earth, 


because we are its parasites..... Positively, it looks 
more probable than any thing I have seen for many a 
day..... And, by-the-by, why should not earthquakes, 
and floods, and pestilences, be only just so many ways 
which the cunning old brute earth has of scratching 
herself, when the human fleas and their palace and city 
bites get too troublesome ?” 


Our Jew philosopher is ultimately converted ; 
and although weare sorry to say Eros, as in some 
other cases, was the divinity who effected the 
change, yet Raphael was in reality a Christian 
in heart long before the event, at least in senti- 
ments and virtue. Meanwhile the young monk 
Philammon is sorely tempted, not only by se- 
ducing doctrines, but by that great cause of 
action, whether for good or evil, the fascina- 
tions of the fair; but he passes through the 
ordeal unscathed and manfully, or perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, spiritually resists the 
wiles of the wicked old witch Mariam the J ewess. 
Here is a lesson to our young London fops who 
lounge about the coulisses and the foyer at night, 
or scrutinise with eager eye the broughams on 
the margin of the Serpentine. 


TEMPTATION RESISTED. 


Poor Philammon! He was no longer master of him- 
self. The arguments—the wine—the terrible spell of 
the old woman’s voice and eye, and the strong over- 

ering will which shewed out through them, dragged 
im along in spite of himself. As if in a dream, he 
followed her up the stairs. 

“There, throw away that stupid, ugly, shapeless phi- 
losopher’s cloak. So! You have on the white tunic I 
gave you? And now you look as a human being should. 
And you have been to the baths to-day? Well—you 
have the comfort of feeling now like other people, and 
having that alabaster skin as white as it was created, 
instead of being tanned like a brute’s hide. Drink, I 
say! Ay—what was that face, that figure made for? 
Bring a mirror here, hussy! There, look in that and 
judge for yourself! Were those ripe lips rounded for 
nothing ? Why were those eyes set in your head, and 
made to s le bright as jewels, sweet as mountain 
honey ? hy were those curls laid ready for soft 
fingers to twine themselves among them, and look all 
the whiter among the glossy black knots? Judge for 
yourself!” 

Alas! poor Philammon ! 

“ And after all,” thought he, “is it not true, as well 
as pleasant ?” 

“ Sing to the poor. boy, girls !—sing to him! and teach 
him for the first time in his little ignorant life, the old 
road to inspiration !” 

One of the _—_ sat down on the divan, and 
took up a double flute; while the other rose, and 
oomguaaing the oer ee dreamy air with a slow 
dance, delicate tinklings of her silver armlets and 
anklets, and the sistrum which she held aloft, she 
floated gracefully round and round the floor, and sang— 


“Why were we born, but for bliss? 

Why are we ripe, but to fall ? 
Dream not that duty can bar thee from beauty, 
Like water and sunshine, the heir-loom of all. 


Lips were made only to kiss ; 
Hands were made only to toy ; 
— were made only to lure on the lonely, 
The longing, the loving, and drown them in joy !” 


Alas, for poor Philammon! And yet no! The very 
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poison brought with it its own antidote; and, shaking 
off by one strong effort of will the spell of the music 
and the wine, he sprang to his feet... . 

“Never! Iflove means no more than that—if it is 
to be a mere delicate self-indulgence, worse than the 
brute’s, because it requires the prostration of nobler 
faculties, and a selfishness the more huge in proportion 
to the greatness of the soul which is crushed inward by 
it—then I will have none of it! I have had my dream 
—yes! but it was ofone who should be at once my 
teacher and my pupil, my debtor and my queen—who 
should lean on me, and yet support me—supply my 
defects, although with lesser light, as the old moon fills 
up the circle of the new—labour with me side by side 
in some great work—rising with me for ever as | rose; 
and this is the base substitute! Never!” 

Well, our young hero—for a display of so 
much Spartan virtue certainly deserves the 
name—after discovering that Pelagia is his sis- 
ter; witnessing the fearful murder of Hypatia 
by the Christians; killing one of the Goths, 
Pelagia’s lover, under circumstances forcibly 
reminding the reader of a similar scene in Victor 
Hugo’s “Notre Dame;” and often perform- 
ing other feats of moral and physical courage; 
is lost sight of for some time, and we only 
hear of him at the old quarters whence he 
started. A gloom then settles over men and 
things, the story terminating while the threads 
of the narrative are being gathered together in 
a manner quite befitting the horrible traged 
in which poor Hypatia was the victim. We 
purposely avoid this awful scene: but here is 
one so very different, that, though our limits 
warn us to bring these remarks to a close, it is 
too graphic and too brilliantly coloured to 
omit. Aftera sanguinary combat between cer- 
tain prisoners and gladiators, wherein the for- 
mer are of course all massacred on the stage 
amid the applause of a refined and delighted 
audience, Pelagia, who has been persuaded to 
act the part of Venus Anadyomene, appears 
before the multitude, as the goddess rising from 
her mother foam, and Aphrodite herself could 
scarcely exceed the beauty of 

THE MORTAL VENUS. 


Twice the procession passed round the whole circum- 
ference of the orchestra, and then returning from the 
foot of the slope toward the central group around He- 

hestus, deployed right and left in front of the stage. 

e lions and tigers were led away into the side pas- 
sages; the youths and maidens combined themselves 
with the gentler animals into groups lessening gradually 
from the centre to the wings, and stood expectant, while 
the elephant came forward, and knelt behind the plat- 
form destined for the goddess. 

The valves of the shell closed. The Graces unloosed 
the fastenings of the car. The elephant turned his 
trunk over his back, and, guided by the soft hands of 
the girls, ped the shell, and lifting it high in air, 
— it on the steps at the back of the platform. 

ephestus limped forward, and, with his most un- 
couth gestures, signified the delight which he had in 
bestowing such a sight upon his faithful artisans of 
Alexandria, and the unspeakable enjoyment which they 
were to expect from the mystic dance of the goddess; 
and then retired, leaving the Graces to advance in front 
of the platform, and, with their arms twined round each 
other, oe 


in Hypatia’s song of invocation. 
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As the first strophe died away, the valves of the shell 
re-opened, and discovered Aphrodite crouching on one 
knee within. She raised her head, and around 
the vast circle of seats. A mild ap owe was on her 
countenance, which quickened into delighted wonder, 
and bashfulness struggling with the sense of new enjoy- 
ment and new powers. She glanced downward at her- 
self; and smiled, astonished at her own loveliness ; then 
upward at the sky; and seemed ready, with an awful 
joy, to spring up into the boundless void. Her whole 
fi dilated ; she seemed to drink in strength from 
every object which met her in the at universe 
around; and slowly, from among the shells and sea- 
weeds, she rose to her full height, the mystic cestus 
glittering round her waist in deep festoons of emeralds 
and pearls, and my forward upon the marble sea- 
floor, wringing the ripping perfume from her locks, 
as Aphrodite rose of ol 

For the first minute the crowd was too breathless 
with pleasure to think of applause. But the goddess 
seemed to require due homage; and when she folded 
her arms across her bosom, and stood motionless for an 
instant, as if to demand the worship of the universe, 
every tongue was loosed, and a thunder-clap of “ Aphro- 
dite!” rung out across the roofs of Alexandria, and 
startled Cyril in his chamber at the Serapeium, and 
weary muleteers on distant sand-hills, and dozing mari- 
ners far out at sea. 

And then began a miracle of art, such as was only 
possible among a people of the free and exquisite phy- 
sical training, and the delicate «esthetic perception of 
those old Greeks, even in their most fallen days. A 
dance, in which every motion was a word, and rest as 
eloquent as motion ; in which every attitude was a fresh 
motive for a sculptor of the purest school, and the 
highest physical activity was manifested, not as in the 
coarser comic pantomimes, in fantastic bounds and un- 
natural distortions, but in perpetual delicate modula- 
tions of a stately and self-restraining grace. The artist 
was for the moment transformed into the goddess. The 
theatre, and Alexandria, and the gorgeous pageant be- 
yond, had vanished from her imagination, and therefore 
from the imagination of the spectators, under the con- 
straining yey of her art, and they and she alike 
saw nothing but the lonely sea around Cythera, and the 
goddess hovering above its emerald mirror, raying 


forth on ses, and air, and shore, beauty, and joy, and 
love.... 


Of Hypatia herself, such sad thoughts are 
attached to her memory that we are but too 
willing to avoid more than a reference to the 
part she plays in the sad drama of her life; but 
in Mr. Kingsley’s hands full justice is done to 
her virtue, beauty, chastity, and misfortunes. 

It is not to be expected that a work so am- 
bitious as the one before us should be entirely 
exempt from blemishes; but they are few and 
unimportant. Philammon, upon his first intro- 
duction to life in a depraved city, becomes too 
suddenly an unsurprised actor; and some of the 
personages, especially that of Orestes, change 
in character as the story progresses, not owing to 
the events, but because the author’s first concep- 
tion of the individual is altered as he proceeds. 
Most likely this fault in dramatic construction 
of character—that is, making a mould and not 
abiding by its impress—arises from the fact of 
Mr. Kingsley’s narrative having been published 
in the pages of a periodical: but notwithstand- 
ing these pauce macule, this romance of history 
—for such is the work, free from the chartism 
and socialism that have disfigured some of the 
works of this author—distilling as it were in its 
every portion the very essence of religion, without 
one stain of illiberality or cant—may hold re- 
spectable rivalry with any work of a similar cha- 
racter in the wide realm of English literature. 
We are glad to praise heartily when we can do 
so honestly; for we have often had to speak 
disparagingly of Mr. Kingsley’s books, and, if 
he should return to former faults and follies, 
perchance may have to do go again. 





The Young Heiress. A Novel. By Mrs.Trotiope. 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue authoress of the present novel has long 
ago achieved a reputation, in her peculiar 
sphere, more than sufficient for any ordinary 
mortal. Nor is it surprising she should have 
become a general favourite, since her forte is the 
satirical and the caustic, and nothing so much 
pleases the majority of mankind as joining in 
the laugh raised against those foibles and ridi- 
culous points which they are ready to attribute 
to anybody and everybody but themselves. 
Though this, however, is the main source of 
her popularity, we are far from denying her 

acute pereeption of character, exercised to a 
better purpose, and to which is due, in great 
measure, the approving verdict pronounced 
upon her by the novel-reading public. But it 
is a melancholy fact that the mightiest empires 
decay, and that Time exhausts the stvinglh of 
Hercules himself. Mrs. Trollope, then, need 


not be offended if we parody the warning given 
by Gil Blas to the Bishop of Grenada, and 
hint to her, in the most delicate terms, “ non 
sis qualis eras.” The final working-up, indeed, of 
the story of the “ Young Heiress” is worthy 
of her best days, but we are doomed to travel 
through a considerable extent of dreary wilder- 
ness Before arriving at that fine picturesque 
country ; and our confidence alone that Mrs. 
Trollope’s genius would at length conduct us 
thither, supplied us with resolution to tra- 
verse the distance. The plot is soon told. 
Mr. Rixley is the quintessence of all that is 
abominable in character. We are introduced 
to him, living in an obscure nook of Cornwall, 
his establishment consisting of a natural son, 
William, whose mother is dead ; a legitimate 
daughter by a lady whose destitute condition 
has been her sole _— for allying herself 
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with him; and one Sarab Lambert, who, en- 
gaged ostensibly as nurse for the children, is 
installed in the position formerly held by the 
mother of William. The character drawn of 
this Sarah Lambert is open to the charge of 
inconsistency, inasmuch as, while ma | 
the wife in the affections of her husband, she 
tends her in illness with affectionate solicitude, 
and conceives for the two children the most 
devoted and unbounded attachment. These 
conflicting passions, and the extremes to which 
they drive her, are accounted for by the simple 
circumstance, whether adequate or not we will 
not undertake to determine, that she is of 
Greek origin. Mr. Rixley regards his son 
William with marked aversion, and treats him 
with the utmost severity; his feeling towards 
his wife and daughter is that of indifference, if 
not of dislike ; and Sarah Lambert herself has 
but little hold on him, he not hesitating to 
curse her whenever her views happen to differ 
from his own. Such is the state of affairs 
within his immediate domestic circle ; but the 
concentration of his hatred is directed against 
his brother, partly on the grounds alleged by 
the Athenian citizen against Aristides, that he 
cannot endure to hear him perpetually praised, 
but mainly because this brother has been the 
successful suitor of a lady for whose hand they 
were rivals. Though possessor of a fine estate, 
bequeathed him by an uncle, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, he resides in a remote part of 
the country, in order to avoid all contact with 
his brother. Lest this should be doubted, hear 
his own words—“ You know, as long as I re- 
mained in London, or at Beauchamp Park 
either, I was sure to see and hear something of 
the man I hated; for as long as my mother 
lived, they continued to reside in London, 
where the hypocrite parson had at last got ap- 
pointed toa chapel.” It was solely “for the 
sake of gratifying his fiend-like hatred of his 
brother” that the amiable Mr. Rixley was in- 
duced to involve himself in the trammels of 
matrimony, in the hope of excluding him from 
the succession by begettin a direct heir. 
His wife soon relieves him of her presence, and, 
becoming more and more estranged from the 
“Young Heiress” she has furnished him with, 
he pans toe upon a second marriage, hoping to 
provide himself with a son and heir, to the ex- 
clusion both of his daughter and his brother 
from the estate. While meditating on this pro- 
ject, Mr. Rixley, in one of the constantly-re- 
curring altercations with his son William, makes 
him acquainted for the first time with his ille- 
gitimacy, and this in the most insulting and 
opprobrious terms. His son, stung to the 





quick, and transported with indignation, re- 
torts furiously upon his father, and forms the 
resolution of renouncing both his name and his 
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house. The next morning Mr. Rixley is found 
dead in his bed, the victim of poison, and his 
son William has disappeared. A warrant of 
arrest is issued against him, on a charge of 
murder, but he is nowhere to be found. When 
the commotion, consequent on these cata- 
strophes had subsided, the “ — Heiress,” 
Helen, removes to Beauchamp Park, whi- 
ther she invites her uncle, the Rev. Mr, 
Rixley, his wife, son, and daughter; and 
forthwith sets herself very magnanimously to 
devise the best means of indemnifying them for 
their exclusion from a property of which, but 
for her, they would be the possessors, 
In the course of a few years she contrives to 
lay by a sufficient sum to purchase a commis- 
sion for the son, and gives a splendid fancy ball, 
at which the daughter appears in so fascinating 
a costume as to win the heart of Lord Lympson, 
a wealthy peer of the neighbourhood. Mr, 
ape sen another great landed proprietor, 
falls in love with Helen herself, who recipro- 
cates his attachment; and all goes smoothly 
till Mr. Harrington, in the course of conver- 
sation, happens to declare, that though he would 
gladly, nay, by preference, marry a penniless 
wife, if that were her only defect, he would 
shrink with horror from unbounded wealth if 
allied with dishonour. On hearing this, the 
illegitimacy of her brother William, and the 
fearful charge of parricide hanging over his 
head, arises before her eyes, and overwhelms 
her with embarassment. The circumstances 
not being publicly known, she dreads to avow 
them, and is thus constrained suddenly to adopt 
a reserve in her conduct towards her lover, of 
which he vainly seeks an explanation. The 
little manceuvres of Helen to provide hand- 
somely for her cousins, and the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the anomalous state of her rela- 
tions with Harrington, drag their slow length 
along through the greater part of the second 
and third volumes. We may safely aver that 
their interest would be doubled were the space 
occupied in their narration contracted to one 
half. While these affairs vont leur train at 
Beauchamp Park, Sarah Lambert, having 
realised a small property, resolves to seek her 
wandering William the wide world over. By 
dint of diligent inquiry she at length learns that 
he has enlisted in a regiment ordered on service 
beyond sea; with which clue she tracks him 
over land and water for five long years, till she 
unearths her quarry in India in the person of 
Captain Maurice, he having renounced his 
father’s name and adopted that of his mother. 
The fugitive and forlorn William has become 
an officer of high reputation, having saved his 
camer vig life, and subsequently distinguished 
imself by a series of brilliant services in the 
field. He is ignorant of every thing that has 














occurred at home since his flight—even of his 
father’s death. Sarah Lambert enlightens him 
on all points, saving only the fearful imputation 
resting on him; and, having ascertained that 
he designs returning at once to England, she 
has accomplished the object of her existence, 
and does not long survive, The gallant Cap- 
tain Maurice, whose fame has preceded him, 
has a joyful meeting with his long-lost sister 
Helen, who, on her part, thus attains all that 
was wanting to her happiness. A threatening 
cloud supervenes for a time over this sunny 
seene. A brother officer, who happens to have 
relatives in the neighbourhood of the old house 
in Cornwall, hears the story of the mysterious 
death of Mr. Rixley, and the suspicions at- 
taching to his son, all which he unwittingly 
retails in a company of which the Captain is 
one, This wholly unlooked-for arraignment, 
though unconsciously made, falls like a thunder- 
bolt upon him. He instantly avows himself 
to be the person implicated, and, in the first 
burst of his indignation, hurls a deadly defiance 
against his accuser. On reflection, however, 
he sees that sending a ball through the head 
of his brother-officer will not exorcise the 
frightful apparition that has arisen in his path ; 
a he therefore demands a legal trial and in- 
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vestigation. Measures are about to be taken 
accordingly, when the solicitor engaged in the 
business, who has in his custody certain testa- 
mentary and other papers entrusted to him by 
Sarah Lambert, opens them, on receiving notice 
of her death, and discovers among them one 
in which she explicitly proclaims herself the 
murderess of Mr. Risley, by mixing poison 
with his nightly draught, her Peon. | motive 
being to secure the inheritance to her beloved 
Helen. The character of this Sarah Lambert 
has some original force about it, and those of 
William and Helen are both strikingly drawn. 
Their recognition; also, of each other, and the 
manner in which the former repels the sudden 
and startling charge brought against him, are 
highly-wrought scenes, which alone take this 
work out of the rank of common-place. We 
must, however, repeat that, as a whole, it is 
injuriously attenuated by being drawn out into 
disproportionate length. In reviewing Mrs. 
Trollope’s “‘ Mrs. Matthews,” rather more than a 
year ago, we advised the novel-reading public to 
skip that and read the next. The “next” having 
now appeared, we are loth to recall that advice; 
but, in repeating it and abiding by it, we must 
needs do so with the caveat, that a volume and 
a half may be skipped in this with advantage. 





Sir Frederick Derwent. By the Author of “ Fabian’s Tower,” and “ Smugglers and Foresters.” 
London: Thomas C, Newby. 1852. 


Tats is another specimen of those quiet mean- 
dering narratives which have scarcely a ripple 
on their surface, and never deviate from one 
strait nonotonous course, It is, in truth, just 
such a story as makes the reader wonder by 
what act of volition it was written, and, when 
written, what amount of self-delusion induced 
Him, Her, or It, to lay it before the judgment- 
seat ofa publisher; and, when before that func- 
tionary, what fatality and infatuation induced 
him to usher it into the world. 

The gist of the tale is this:—Sir Frederick 
Derwent is a country gentleman, upon whose 
respectable head some fifty summers have 
shone: he is kind, generous, and affectionate, 
with only such blemishes in his character as are 
common to the helpless race of bachelors. 
His orphan niece arrives at his house, accom- 
panied by her companion, “a lively, beautiful 
girl,” with whom it is easy to perceive the 
uncle will fall in love. The hatred of the 
Capulets for the Montagues is here represented 
by an analogous feud between Sir Frederick 
and a family named Pemberton, living near 
um, and, as a sequence to the novelist’s necessi- 
ties, the niece falls in love with a member of 
the hated family, though fortunately he is a 
clergyman of a right moral mould, and of 


proper physical form. Meanwhile, entertain- 
ments are given all the country round, and a 
gentle simmer of embroglio commences amongst 
all parties. Right and left too, or, more pro- 
perly, right and wrong, ladies of all descriptions 
make love to Sir Frederick, who, discoverin 
the sort of interest he feels for the pretty gir 
under his roof, by more than a jealous twinge 
or two, when certain gay young Hungarian 
noblemen pay Miss Clarice very marked at- 
tention, and when, moreover, the young lady 
is seen téte-d-téte with a moustached gentle- 
man. It turns out, however, the Hungarian is 
the father-in-law of Clarice—a discovery very 

eeable to the Baronet, and he at once de- 
clares his own passion, and pleads his own 
cause with the greatest possible propriety. The 
seeds of a quarrel, however, have been sown: 
Sir Frederick fights the Hungarian, and, much 
to his own surprise, as doubtless to that of the 
Hungarian himself, Sir Frederick wounds his 
man, who falls apparently lifeless, and the 
Baronet is obliged to escape in a vessel, which 
is soon after wrecked. The Pembertons, at this 
event, as heirs of Sir Frederick, take possession 
of all his goods and chattels, save and except 
his niece and the fair Clarice. 

Sir Frederick Derwent, in the natural course 
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of events, is not drowned ; the Hungarian officer 
does not die; and the former returns to his 
house just as old Pemberton is making a 
speech in return for the honours of his health 
and prosperity (in his relative’s shoes) having 
been pro . : 

In due time Miss Derwent marries Lewis 
Pemberton, the good Parson, and Clarice ac- 
knowledges her love for her kind guardian, giv- 
ing, we trust, undeniable evidence thereof, by 
becoming his wife; and so the work ends, just 
as the reader imagines it will end, which is 
highly satisfactory to his powers of perception. 
And the end thereof is the best part. 

It is impossible to resist one quotation from 
this remarkable work, inasmuch as it is a 
lively bit of domestic painting; not exactly 
still life, but something like it; and not pre- 
cisely a Dutch, but an English interior. In 
fact, it may be justly described as the art of 
waking a gentleman when the house is dis- 
turbed by robbers. At present we will term it 

CLARICE AND THE SLEEPY UNCLE. 

Clarice did not hesitate. She that she had 
thought of it sooner. In Laura’s place—since her 
was unequal to encountering any alarm—she re- 
to waken a Roget — A¥ ~% without 

prehension, she moun s > 
i vole following at a — ween and knocked, 
a imi measure, at Sir Frederick's . He 
sie caetis tab these wos wo time to lose. She was 
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- stepped over the threshold she felt extremely 
at 
an 


i 
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he hoped Sir Frederick Derwent would not be 
the liberty she was taking, and was half in- 
draw back; but the butler looked at her im- 
d she did ndt like to expose the old man’s 
irs toa —— which he evidently feared to pro- 
ir Frederick Derwent was very sound as 


an 


ir 
fatigues of the day. She called to him twice, 
hear or answer. 
was a large and commodious one, as it be- 
seeing that it belonged to the master of the 
A thick carpet would have muffled the. sound 
t footsteps than those of Clarice, as she lightly 
the floor. The curtains were drawn in front of 
excluding the glare of the lightning; and 
‘come flooding against them. A lamp 
a table, near the centre of the apartment. 
another attempt to rouse him, as she 
of the bed; but Il Burbero Benefico 
nor spoke. He looked the very image of 
Tepose ; so sound asleep that his countenance 
youthful — when — awake, its ex- 
so serenely placid. e@ arm lay on the 
d the dreaded istols, if he extended it in the 
test r+ were immediately within his grasp, 
op a table by side of the very comfortable-looking, 
antique, and curiously-carved four-post bedstead. 
Seeing that her voice did not reach his slumberin 
ties, went to the side of the conch, ant 
touched his hand, not without some trepidation as to the 
Sn It did not clasp the murderous 
near ; but the fin closed upon her own. Siill 
Sir Frederick Derwent did not awaken from his lethargy. 
For a moment she was at a loss how to proceed; but 
another shot in the park startled her into more energetic 
measures. The man, in some way or other, must be 
awakened. It was impossible to stand on ceremony. 
She withdrew her hand—not, of course, caring whether 
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the action roused him—and resolved to shake her friend's 
lazy uncle nate by the shoulder. Even this was not 
enough. Sir Frederick was disturbed, but not restored 
to consciousness. He turned a little more towards her, 
and, by the movement, imprisoned the fair fingers which 
had been so imperatively laid upon his arm. 

Clarice was quite provoked with him. She called 
loudly in his ear that the whole family were bei 
murdered, and wanted his assistance. This summons 
the desired effect. Sir Frederick started up, and, in so 
doing, released her hand, opened his eyes with less diff- 
culty than she had anticipated, and looked at her. 

e seemed to find some time necessary to make him 
comprehend what was amiss. No wonder, when thus 
salad awakened from such profound slumber. He 
took her hand again, and praised her courage. It was a 
good thought of Reynolds's to send a lady to waken a 
sleeping man. He scarcely knew what would have been 
the consequence if he had seen any rong Dee we the mas- 
culine form standing at his bedside; but she was in no 
danger from the pistols. 

larice now drew back, and called in the old man to 
tell his story. She heard Sir Frederick speak to him 
kindly. He did not seem angry with him for his timidity. 
Her errand thus sati ily performed, she went back 
ted: yee A very short time passed before Sir 
Frederick issued from his chamber, and she saw him, 
with several of the servants, but as noiselessly as possible, 
take his way through the shrubberies, in the direction of 
the keeper's lodge. 

Before a writer sits down seriously to go 
oo the We laborious work of a 
some hundreds of pages of MS. it would be as 
well to consider whether there is any espe- 
cial feature to be introduced into the narrative 
which will spoil the whole tale, be it written 
never so well, and the plot constructed never 
so cleverly. In the work before us this fault 
stands forth in most disagreeable relief. How 
is it possible for the reader to feel ordinary 
interest in the loves of a middle-aged common- 
place gentleman and of a young girl, especially 
when the portrait of the former is presented to 
us in such an outline as the following— 


THE HERO OF THE NOVEL. 


Sir Frederick Derwent was a fine-looking, middle-aged 
man, with hair inclining to grey, and a countenance 
which had not a single line about it that told of self- 
denial. Its expression was frank and jovial: his manner 
eareless and free. He was a person of whom it might 
with perfect truth be said, that no one knew better how 
to behave like a gentleman. Perhaps this mode of ex- 
pression implies that there are occasions when the indi- 
vidual on whom this equivocal praise is bestowed does 
not take the trouble to keep up the character. 

On the present emergency his behaviour was quite un- 
eumptionsile. He kissed both his; niece and her com- 
panion the moment he perceived that Clarice was pretty 
cnegh to merit the honour ; and most emphatically wel- 
co them to his house. A re-action of feeling, which 
did him great service in the eyes of his niece, came over 


him as he looked at her deep mourning and = 


tears. He could not at all recover himself until he 
jean A peed whl of sherry from a decanter on 

There really ought to be an Act for the sup- 
pression of puerility of this kind, and the offence 
of publishing it should be made punishable 
before some grave literary Preetor. 
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Cyrilla,a Tale. By the Baroness Tautpuorus, Author of “The Initials.” In 3 Vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1853. 


A cRUISE in the Dead Sea, or a journey through 
the country of the Tuaricks, would, we ima- 
gine, to compare great evils with small ones, 
produce sensations analogous to those induced 
by wading through these three volumes of 
| Sirwger Fie mediocrity. Not even a little 
oasis, where the spring of original thought 
might be supposed to bubble up, could we find 
in the dreary waste ; and, if occasionally (re- 
membering what really good materials composed 
a former work by the same pen) we expected 
a little rising ground of amusement, or a scene 
of fresher view and greener pasture, the one 
disappears as the horizon recedes before the 
traveller, and the other proves to be the mirage 
of the desert. Emphatically, this book is flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. Its crude convention- 
alities are only varied by vulgarity, and its want 
of interest by a repulsive plot. The latter, such 
as it is, may be thus alphabetically described :-— 

A. is an aunt, who wishes to dispose of her 
niece in marriage to her nephew. 

B., the niece, is a beauty who, falling in love 
with a Count, clandestinly marries him, al- 
though the said Count has a wife already living. 
When B. discovers this disagreeable fact (al. 
beit a delicate and virtuous young lady), she 
keeps the secret inviolate. It must be premised, 
however, that the sterile shores of Platonism 
are judiciously kept in view. The beauty, 
however, soon tires of this state of things, and 
she and her cousin become mutually enamoured 
of each other. Had this little episode occurred 
earlier, all parties would have been satisfied— 
the aunt, the nephew, the niece, and more 
especially the reader ; for, in that case, “Cyrilla” 
would never have been born into the world of 
circulating libraries. B., being now united to 
a gentleman, as one of two wives, desires 
naturally enough to break the chains which 
enthral her; but her husband refuses all ap- 
peals, urged, as they are, by the most earnest 
solicitations and tears. Just at this juncture, 
however, the Count’s original spouse dies in 
an epileptic fit, in the presence of her rival, in 
whose fair shoulders she buries her nails (!),— 
the last mark of her regard. Poor B., the 
beauty, is thus compelled to become irrevocably 
the better half of a very bad whole. 

C., the Count, a double-faced and double- 
dyed villain, after refusing to liberate his 
victim, urges his rival, the favoured cousin, 
to fight, and so manages to dispose of him 
secundem artem. 

D., a dowager aunt, is a stiff, proud, middle- 
aged lady, most unpleasant in every way to the 
moral nostril of relatives, friends, and domestics. 

E., is Edouard, the christian name of the 
most unchristian hero. 


F. is a fantastic pseudo-literary lady, as also 
the signature of certain fashionable personages, 
who are supposed, in their conversation, to reflect 
German sentiment, and in their actions, as here 
detailed, to give us an idea of German manners. 

Last, but not least of this octave of person- 
ages, out of which the author has evoked such 
utter discord, comes G., the generous young 
gentleman, the good cousin to wit, who dies so 
ignobly in the duel, and who is the best and 
only redeeming character in the tale. 

A certain literality of description and dia- 
a pervades the whole of this very disagree- 
able work, which would not only be a merit, 
but avery useful quality in describing some 
species of the human family wholly unknown 
even to the Professor Owens of the day, but 
which becomes lamentably tedious when de- 
scribing our good cousins and relatives, who 
dwell in a well-known quarter of Europe, and 
whose social manners and habits very nearly 
approach our own. 

n the hands of a true literary artist, the plot 
of Cyrilla, notwithstanding its forbidding fea- 
tures, might be made a subject of strong dra- 
matic interest ; but power and refinement must 
become the motive and moving forces in the 
achievement. As it is, we seldom remember 
to have met with a work in which, while a 
certain propriety is preserved, good taste and 
delicacy are so unblushingly violated—a matter 
to be the more regretted, because the authoress 
has done better things, and is evidently a lady 
of undeniable talent. As a specimen of taste, 
let us take the following scene, where wife 
number one erroneously imagines she overhears 
a confession of love uttered by wife number 
two to their mutual husband:— 


THE TWO SPOUSES. 
“ No, dearest love,” he cried, drawing her towards him 
with a vehemence she did not dare to resist, vainly hoping 
that at last he was about to relent; “No! Let us fly 
from these intolerable endless trials—let us leave for ever 
this country, where nought but frustrated plans and 
disappointed hopes have been our portion. In America, 
that land of promise to all our suffering countrymen, 
a home already awaits us. I have delayed this explana- 
tion until all, even the most minute, arrangements have 
been completed—It was but yesterday that I sent the 
last remittance to Cincinnati, forwarded a large sum of 
money to London, and received the passport I required 
from Berlin. Delay will now be dangerous in every way, 
for, should my intention to leave Germany be s of, 
should any thing about this passport transpire, I shall be 
compelled to excuse conduct so apparently criminal, by a 
full confession of our clandestine marriage at Spa.” 
Cyrilla released herself from him with the of de- 
spair, but all her attempts at articulation were ineffectual. 
** Don’t look so horrified ; have I not a right to ask you 
to follow me to America, Africa, anywhere in the world ad 
She did not answer, but grasped the nearest chair, and 


seemed to breathe with difficulty, while an increased pale- 
ness overspread her features. 


| 
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Zorndorf¥ became uneasy. “ Cyrilla—my love—for 
Heaven's sake speak to me.” 

But she only gazed at her tormentor with quivering lips. 

“You are hened-chahel—" he continued, ** and 
must have time to consider this pro Remember I 
do not ask you to commit a crime, I only entreat you te 
fulfil a duty. See, at your feet I entreat—implore you 
to consent—implore when I might—command.”’ 

Although strongly impressed with the idea that she 
still clung to him with undiminished affection, the ex- 
= of her face, as she struggled to release her hand 

rom his, had something so very like abhorrence, that he 
started up, and some violent explosion of passion might 
have ensued, had she not murmured the word “‘ Margaret” 
as she turned to leave him. 

** Bestow your compassion on me rather than on her,” 
he said bitterly ; ‘‘she aided and abetted in the most in- 
famous imposition that ever was practised on man! Stay, 
Cyrilla, and hear all my misery ‘” 

** No—my own portion is enough for me,” she an- 
swered, sighing deeply ; “our conference is at an end, 
and I shall never demand another.” 

* Then you must hear me now,” cried Zorndorff vehe- 
mently. ‘* Margaret has imposed on me—deceived me— 
talked of her nerves— nded somnambulism—all to 
prevent my discovering, or even suspecting, the real 
nature of her disease, until it was too late. Her phy- 
sician, too, was in the plot, and never even hinted that 
fits of the most frightful description have been hereditary 
in — "ed for many generations!” 

“ its ad 

“ Epilepsy, and to a degree that admits of no hope; and 
she may live, Cyrilla, live, like most of her family, long 
enough to become an idiot, and to make me a maniac!” 

“No, no, no, no—never—never!” screamed a voice 
from the conservatory, and, with a harsh horrid cry of 
anguish, Margaret rushed into the room. The ghastli- 
ness of her appearance was greatly increased by her ball- 
dress with its artificial flowers, and she seemed to feel 
this herself, for she tore the lilies from her hair with 
frantic gesticulations, flung them on the ground, and 
stamped her foot upon them. 

Cyrilla thought her mad, and endeavoured to move un- 
— towards the door; but Margaret sprang after 

, and with a strength that seemed supernatural, held 
her arm, while she gasped out the words, ‘He... . that 
man there, is false, Cyrilla—falso—you know it as well 
—no, not so well as I do now! But I loved him—O, 
80 devotedly, that had I known the nature of my illness, 
I call Heaven to witness, had I known it, I should never 
have been his wife!” 

With passionate gestures, and breathless eagerness, 
she continued rapidly : ‘+ At no period of our acquaintance 
did I endeavour to deceive him in any way. He knew 
that I was wretchedly unhealthy—every one knew it ; 
but from a mistaken notion of kindness or consi ion, 
no one ever mentioned the word epilepsy before me. I 
now understand it all; it was for this reason that my 
father made me promise never to dismiss Vica, who has 
been with me from my infancy. It was fits of this kind 
that wore out my brother and brought him to an early 
eee sat ts bs Se waked is now 00 wake mo an idet! ° 

lere she released Cyrilla’s arm, shuddered, and, looki 

wildly round her, advanced a few steps nearer Zorndorff, 
and said, “You love riches and luxury, Edouard—they 
are even dearer to you than honour. I would not deprive 
you of them if I could—but all I have is yours. Ts it 
not so? Was not that the purport of the r I signed 
a few days after my father’s death ? Even did not 
enlighten me. I was an idiot even then, Edouard; but 
for the short remainder of my life you will give me a 
pittance to secure me from want, for I~cannot work— 
you know.” 

“Good Heavens, Margaret, what do you mean?” 
exclaimed Zorndorff, in a voi i i 

— ice stifled by contending 

“I mean to leave you—for ever. After what I have 


heard this night, what else can Ido? Your house is no 
longer mine; but God is merciful, and will provide mea 
place where I may hide my wretchedness from the eyes 
of the world.” 

She was evidently in a state of desperate excitement ag 
she pronounced these words, and perceptibly staggered 
while endeavouring to reach one of the glass doors that 
opened into the garden. 

“ where are you wf Listen to me. 
Let me explain—” cried Zorndorff, while he placed him- 
self before her, endeavouring to prevent her from falling; 
but, as he touched her, she sprang from him, with a lo 
loud piercing scream, and — her arms cmd 
Cyrilla, elung to her convulsively. lanie, alarmed by 
the un shriek, made violent and ineffectual efforts 
to enter the room. Zorndorff strode towards Cyrilla, and 
eastiag a look of horror on his wife, tried to remove her. 
She writhed as if in agony, breathed quickly, gasped, 
moaned, sobbed, and when at ——_ her head was raised, 
the paleness of death was on her features, as they worked 
in hideous convulsions. The rolling of the sightless eyes, 
the audible grinding of the teeth, the white foam that 
gathered round the parted lips, shocked Cyrilla beyond 
measure. She had never seem any one in a similar 
state; and though compassion at first induced her to 
repel Zorndorff’s attempts to relieve her, and she tried as 
well as she could to support the suffering woman, who 
seemed to have sought her protection ; yet, on perceiving 
that total unconsciousness had commenced, she endea- 
voured to assist him. yy had one = arm 
with a grasp of iron, and he tly, yet ly, drew 
one ty oe Phe convulsed fingers, letting the hand aun 
of itself in a manner probably well known to him ; but 
the long emaciated fingers of the other, on being less 
carefully, though with great difficulty, extricated from 
Cyrilla’s hair, fell on the shoulder nearest them, and in 
a moment the nails were buried in the flesh; every effort 
to remove them causing long scratches, from which the 
blood flowed. i i and though no sound 
escaped her lips, she unintentionally betrayed some im- 
patience and pain, as, in self-defence, she pulled the 
offending hand. Zorndorff became exasperated—furious. 
He force— force, back the fingers, 
—and when at last hand was in his, flung it so vio- 
lently from him, that the unhappy woman fell heavily to 
the ground, where the convulsions subsided by degrees 
into a more than deathlike rigidity. 

“ T have murdered her,” he said gloomily, as he raised 
the lifeless form, and placed it on a sofa; and while 
Cyrilla to the door to admit Melanie tears of re- 
morse gushed plentifully from his eyes. 

Melanie was more annoyed than surprised to find 
her niece in the room. The scream had made known to 
her the disagreeable interruption of the important inter- 
view ; but so unconscious was she that any thing more 
than a common attack of epilepsy had taken place, that 
she unlocked the doors, admitted fresh air through the 
windows, rang the bell, and felt Margaret’s pulse with 
perfect composure. 

* Doctor Hurtig and Vica,” she said calmly to the 
servant, who instantly appeared. And when directly 
afterwards the latter entered the room, she turned to 
Cyrilla, and scarcely looking at her, observed, “* We must 
return to the ball-room, it will never do if we are all 
absent—I hope we have not been missed.” 

And Cyrilla followed her into the adjoining room in 
silence; but there, throwing herself into the nearest 
chair, she burst into a passion of tears. 

It was only then that Melanie eived her sister's 
crushed dress, disordered hair, and bleeding shoulder ; she 
stopped and looked at her with an expression of amaze- 
ment and inquiry. 

** Margaret overheard—all—” said Cyrilla ; but tears 
choked her utterance, and further explanation was then 
impossible. 


When the Ratcliffe school of novelists was 
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in the ascendant, in the time of red-heels and 
periwigs, one of their productions commenced 
with the following exquisite specimen of an 
anti-climax :—“ It was not without some emo- 
tion that Arabella (for such was the name of 
the heroine) beheld forty niches, and in each 
niche a robber with his sword drawn.” Just 
in the same way the most terrific scenes occur 
in Cyrilla, and the horror which might be sup- 

to strike people dumb evaporates with 
“q burst of passionate tears,” or, as our au- 
thoress writes when describing the effects of 
one of the most awful fits that afflict humanity, 
and that too in the presence of the bigamist and 
his victim,—“ the rolling of the sightless eyes, 
the audible grinding of the teeth, the white 
foam that gathered around the parting lips ”— 
what terrific effect follows! does it make poor 
Cyrilla’s senses reel and utterly prostrate her ? 
not at all,—only “shocked her beyond mea- 
sure!” So we should suppose! But the 
pathos of the work is not its only demerit, for 
expressions of bad taste offend the reader con- 
tinually. Amongst the Germans, in good so- 
ciety, it is not usual for refined young ladies 
to utter such an expression as, “ No one, I am 
sure, would imagine that that civil housemaid 
of my aunt’s shoved half a tree in its gaping 
mouth.” Nor would a pos gentleman of 
good breeding, in any Prussian or Austrian 
society, make constant use of the word “ in- 
fernal’’ before ladies. 

To turn from a subject so unpleasant, here 
is a little scene characteristic enough, but at 
which we can fancy the shade of some Teu- 
tonic ancestor of the actors in the pastime, 
looking on, in the invisibility of a phantom, 

iling grimly, or may be sadly, like Dante 
watching the floating form of Francesca di 
Rimmini in the infernal regions. Conceive 
the jousts and tilting of the middle ages de- 
generating into 

THE CHALKED HAND. 


Under Klemmhein’s directions a tolerably large space 
was enclosed, and the spectators retired to a clump of 
oaks, and seated themselves on garden-chairs, camp- 
stools, and benches ; crowds of servants, under pretence 
of —e hurried to and fro. The officers, whose 
arrival been the incentive to all these proceedings, 
again mounted, and took yy hes stations at different 
= of the barriérs ; the ident advanced, his eyes 

ed intently on his watch, and followed by a servant 
carrying a folded flag, and at the same moment three 
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horses were led forward. Ru Klemmhein, and 
Stauffen, after exchanging some gestures of mock de- 
fiance, advanced to meet them; laughingly, but with 
unusual attention, they examined girths, bit, and bridle, 
drew on their gloves, vaulted lightly into their saddles, 
and extended their right hands to be chalked. Rw 
could not resist the temptation to try his on the shoulder 
of the groom, who had evidently bestowed a double 
quantity on his master’s glove, with the laudable inten- 
tion of making his victory notorious: nothing could be 
more perfect than the impression of the sprawling hand; 
— more exhilarating than the shout of laughter that 
followed. 

The President gave the signal, and they all pressed 
eagerly forward ; even in doing so, there was something 
characteristic in their manner. Klemmhein was daring 
and thoughtless, Ru agile and dexterous, Stauffen 
steady and wary; and these qualities they exhibited un- 
remittingly as they chased each other round the enclosed 
space, endeavouring to keep close to the fence, where 
the left shoulders were safe from their opponents, and 
their right hands ready to descend should opportue 
— Unceasing were the impetuous charges made 
by Klemmhein to obtain this envied position, but Stauffen’s 
horse invariably reared to save his rider from the in- 
tended blow; and Rupert not unfrequently threw himself 
completely on the other side of his, and laughed merrily 
as Klemmhein'’s hand waved violently and fruitlessly 
in the air above him. One or two narrow escapes at 
length made Rupert in earnest and Stauffen determined ; 
unconsciously they made common cause against their 
impetuous adversary, and after the following encounter 
Klemmhein bore the mark of defeat on his jacket. 
Rendered desperate by having nothing more to lose, he 
dashed after Stauffen, who, in his eavours to esca 
him, received the dreaded mark from Rupert, w 
passing him in full career. From that moment the in- 
terest of the spectators increased visibly ; the hy 
towards the barriers, and unreservedly bestow their 
anxiety on Rupert, who, hotly pursued by adversaries who 
had nothing to fear from him, was obliged to make use 
of all his art and activity to escape ; he turned so often 
and so suddenly, forced his horse to such violent springs, 
that he was for some time una hable; and at 
length, when hemmed in completely, and just as every 
one supposed all lost, he threw himself flat on his back, 
and once more laughed as the hands waved harmlessly 
over his head. How much longer he could have evaded 
his pursuers it is hard to say; they were again forcing 
him to perform the most extraordinary maneuvres, when 
the President gave the signal to unfuri the flag, and de- 
clared Rupert victor. 


But enough in all conscience of — and 
of the characters grouped around her. The 
name of Erskine demands at least attention to 
an authoress belonging to that illustrious family, 
and attention we have bestowed. Praise, 
also, we will gladly award, with no ni 
hand, if the authoress, clever as she certainly 
is, will write another novel the antithesis of 
this one. 





Sam Suick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 


Every production of Mr. Justice Halliburton 
must be replete with observation, keen satire, 

and rag humour. 
Mr. Halliburton is what they call a “blue 
nose” in the western world, which means a Nova 
n. His creation, Sam Slick, isa Yankee, 


2 Vols. 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 


and the medium of conveying the Canadian 
estimate of Yankees. It is well to keep this in 
mind when we read his books. 

Sam Slick, it seems, received a roving com- 
mission from his President to examine into and 
report upon the much-talked-of fisheries on the 
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horses of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward’s Island—sources of wealth of 
far more importance, and of far greater value, 
than California; and yet in our hands, or 
rather in those of our colonists, at present al- 
most unproductive. 

It is evident, however, that Jonathan, wide- 
awake to all that concerns his interests, is fully 
alive to their capabilities, and has made up his 
mind to their acquisition at all hazards. 

Sam started with due alacrity upon his er- 
rand, receiving six dollars a-day wages, and six 
more for travelling expenses, with permission, 
if he ai proper, to charter a vessel for the 
purpose of carrying on his investigations. 

During his cruise he throws off as usual a 
number of sparkling sallies, remarkable for 
their truth, wit, and cutting sarcasm. We 
cannot forbear selecting a few as specimens. 

Speaking with an Er lish nobleman on the 
subject of the House of Commons, he observes, 
truly enough, that “it a’int the people of 
England.” 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

* Very true,” said his Lordship. 

‘* Well,” sais I, “since the Reform Bill, that House 
don’t do you much credit. You talk to the educated part of 
it, the agitators there dont talk to you in reply ; they 
talk to the people outside, and have a t advan 
over you. A good Latin quotation will be cheered 
Lord John Manners and Sir Robert Inglis, and even 
Lord John Russell himself; but Hume talks about cheap 
bread, unevarsal suffrage, vote by ballot, no sodgers, no 
men-o'-war, no colonies, no taxes, and no nothin’. Well, 
while you are cheered by half-a-dozen scholars in the 
House, he is cheered by millions outside.” 

“ There is a al of truth in that observation, 
Mr. Slick,” said he; “it never struck me in that 
light before : I see it now ;” and he rose and walked up 
and down the room. “That accounts for O'Connell's 
success.” 

* Exactly,” sais I. ‘ He didn ’t ask you for justice to 
Ireland, expecting to convince you; for he knew he had 
more than justice to Ireland, while England got no justice 
there ; nor did he applaud the Irish for your admiration, 
but that they might admire him and themselves. His 
speeches were made in the House, but not addressed to 
it ; they were delivered for the edification of his country- 
men. Now, though you won't condescend to what I 
call wisdom, but what you call ‘ popularity huntin’ and 
soft sawder,’ there’s your equals in that House that do.” 

Conversing with the American President 
respecting the members of the Upper House, he 
expresses an opinion that “they don’t under- 
stand the people.” 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

“ They don ’t,” sais I, “that’s a fact. Do the people 
onderstand them? Not always,” sais I. 

* "Zactly,” said he, **when you have born senators, 
you must have born fools sometimes.” 

* And when you elect,” said I, “* you sometimes elect 
a raven distracted goney of a feller too.” 

“Next door to it,” said President, larfin’, ‘and if 
they aint quite fools, they are entire rogues, that’s a 
fact; eh, Slick! Well, I suppose each way has its 
merits, six of one and half-a-dozen of the other.” 

* But the President,” and he adjusted his collar and 
cravat, “ he ought to be the chosen of the pores ent 

t 1 see 


Sam (it was the first time he'd called me that, 





SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 


he was warmin’) it ’s a proud, a high and a lofty stAtion 
too, aint it? To be the elect of twenty-five millions of 
free, independent, and enlightened white citizens, that 
have three millions of black niggers to work and swet 
for ‘em, while smoke and , takes the rag off of 
Euro mo ; don’t it?” 

« Very,” sais I, risin’ to take leave. “ And President,” 
sais I, for as he seemed detarmined to stand in the 
market, I thought I might just as well make short 
meter of it, and sell him at once — “ President,” 
sais I, “I con the nation on havin’ chosen a 
man whose first, last, and sole object is to serve his coun- 
try, and yourself on the honour of filling a chair far 
above all the thrones, kingdoms, queendoms, and em- 
pires in the unevarsal world.” And we shook hands 
and parted. 


Here is a sly hit at the sympathisers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


THE FREE NIGGER. 

“Why who the plague are you?” sais I, “ Satan, 
Satan’? I never heard that name afore. -Who are you ?” 

“Juno's son, Sir! You mind, massa, she was always 
fond of fine names, and called me Oilyander.” 

* Why, Oleander,” says I, “‘ my boy, is that you?” and 
I held out my hand to him, and shook it heartily. I 
heard Old Blowhard inwardly groan at this violation of 
all ; but he said nothin’ till the man withdrew. 

** Mr. Slick,” sais he, ‘I am astonished at you shakin’ 
hands with that critter, that is as black as the devil's 
hind foot. If he was a slave you might make free with 
him, but you can ’t with these northern free niggers: it 
turns their head, and makes them as forred and as sarcy 
as old Scratch himself. They are an idle, lazy, -for- 
nothin’ race, and I wish in my soul they were all shipped 
off out of the country to England, to ladies of quality and 
high d there, that make such an everlastin’ touss 
about them, that they might see and know the critters 
they talk such nonsense about. The devil was painted 
black long before the slave-trade was ever thought of. 
All the abolition women in New, and all the sympathisin’ 
ladies in Old England put together, cant’t make an 
Ethiopean change his skin. A nigger is—a nigger, that’s 
a fact.” 

“ Capting,” sais I, “‘ rank folly is a weed that is often 
Sound in the tall rank grass of fashion ; but it’s too late 
to-night to talk about emancipation, slavery, and all that.” 


During the calm, an Indian having wounded 
a porpoise, the fish dived and disappeared. 

“Welldone, feminine gender,” said the pilot.” 
—“ How can you tell it ’s a female porpoise ?” 
said the Captain. 

SHE NATUR’. 

s What will you bet ?” said the mate, “it 's a she por- 

ise ?”’ 

** Five dollars,” said the pilot. ‘Cover them,” hold- 
ing out the silver coins in his hand; “cover them ;” 
which was no sooner done than he quietly put them into 
his pocket. 

“ Who shall decide ?” said the mate. 

**T'll leave it to yourself,” said Eldad, coolly. “I'll 
take your own word for it, that ’s fair, aint it?” 

* Well it is so, that’s a fact.” 

« te then, and swim off and see if I aint 
right.” e loud langh of the men who heard the catch, 
rewarded the joke. ‘ But here is your money,” he said ; 
* I know it to be faet, and a bet is only fair when there 
is a chance of losin’, that’s my logic, at any rate.” 

** How do you know it then ?” said the skipper. 

** Because it stands to reason, to natur’, and to logic.” 

** Well, come,” said the in, “let us sit down here 
and see how you prove the gender of the fish by reason, 
natur’, and logic.” 

‘* Well,” said Eldad, “there is natur’ in all things. 
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Among humans there is three kinds, white natur’, nigger 
satur’, and Indjin natur’ ; then there is fish natur’, and 
horse natur’, musquito natur’, and snakes natur’, and he 
natur’, and she natur’, at least that’s my logic. Well, 
it’s the natur’ of porpoises, when a she one gets wounded, 
that all the other porpoises race right arter her, and 
chase her todeath. They shew her no marcy. Human 
natur’ is the same as fish natur’ in this particler, and 
is as scaly too. When a woman gets a wound from an 
arrow shot out by scandal, or envy, or malice, or false- 
hood, for not keeping her eye on the compass, and shapin’ 
her course as she ought to; men, women, and boys, par- 
sons, and their tea-goin’ gossipin’ wives, pious galls and 
prim old maids, all start off in full ery like a pack of 
bloodhounds arter her, and tear her to pieces ; and if she 
earths, and has the luck to get safe into a hole fust, they 
howl and yell round it every time she shews her nose, 
like so many imps of darkness. It’s the race of charity, 
to see which long-legged, cantin’, bilious-lookin’ crittur 
can be in first at the death. They turn up the whites of 
their eyes like ducks in thunder, at a fox-hunt, it’s so 
wicked; but a gall-hunt they love dearly, it ’s ‘ servin’ 
the ” 


“ But that still don’t prove it’s a female porpoise,” 
said Cutler. 

“Yes it does,” replied Eldad; “they darn’t sarve a 
man that way: if they get up a hunt on him, he don’t 
run, he shews fight ; he turns round and says, ‘Come on 
one at a time, and I'll handle you, or two ther, if 
you like, you cowards, or all in a heap, and I ll fight till 
I die, but I won’t run ;’ that’s he-natur’, you see. Now 
if the wounded porpoise was a male, wouldn’t he turn 
also, butt with his head and thrash with his tail like a 
brave fellow ? he ’d a seen ’em all shot and speared first 
afore he ’d run. No, the natur’ of a wounded gall and a 
wounded she-porpoise is to run for it ; so that is femi- 
nine-gender, according to my logic.” 

There are few among our fair readers who 
will deny that there is much shrewdness in the 


following amusing persiflage— 
THE GENTLE SEX AND THE GENTLE ART. 

“ Natur’ has given her a tongue,” sais I, “so loose 
and iley on its hinge, it’s the nearest thing in creation to 
perpetual motion. Oh! if ever you was in a fish-market 
to London, you ‘d hear ’em use it in perfection! Don't 
the words come easy, and such words too, no livin’ soul 
ever heerd afore ; not jaw-breakin’ words, such as black 

tlemen use to shew their knowledge of dictionary, but 
-breakin' words, not heavy, thick, and stinging. 
Why they call a feller more names in a minit than would 
sarve half the Spanish grandees, and one of them chap’s 
names cover the whole outside of a letter, and hardl 
leave room for the place of direction at the eend of it. 
Pretty names they use too do those fishwomen, only they 
have a leetle—just a leetle—taint about ’em, and aint 
quite as sweet as stale fish. There never was a man yet 
could stand them. Well, if they can’t fight, and are 
above slang, and scorn scoldin’, they can tease beautiful, 
drive a man ravin’ distracted mad. 

“ Did you ever see a horse race and chase? tear and 
bang, jump and kick, moan and groan, round and round, 
over and over a paster’ with his mouth open, his nostrils 
spread wide, his eyes staring’, his tail up, his body all 
covered with foam, and.he ready to drop down dead ? 
Well, that great big critter aint hurt, he is only teased, 
touched on the flank, and then in the ear, tickled where 
the skin is thin, and stung where it is off. Why it’s no- 
thin’ after all that does that but a teasin’, tormentin’, 
hornet ; you couldn ’t do it yourself with a whip, if you 
was to die for it. Well, a woman can sarve a man the 
Same way ; a sly little jibe here, another touch there, now 
on his pride, then on his faults, here on his family, there 
on his friends, and then a little accidental slip o’ the 
tongue, done on purpose, that reaches the jealous spot ; 
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away the poor critter goes at that last sting, he can’t 
stand it no more, he is furious, and throws down his hat 
and kicks it (he can’t kick her, that aint manly), and 
roars and bellows like a bull, till he can’t utter no more 
words, and then off he goes to cool his head by drivin’ 
himself into a fever. 

* Oh! it’s beautiful play that ; you may talk of playin’ 
a salmon arter he is hooked, and the sport of seein’ him 
jump clean out of the water in his struggles, a-racin’ off 
and being snubbed again, and reeled up, till he is almost 

, when dash, splash, he makes another spring for 
it, and away he goes as hard as he can lick, and out runs 
the line, whirr-rr! and then another hour's play afore 
he gives in. 

“ Well, it’s grand, there’s no doubt. It’s very ex- 
citin’ ; but what is that sport to seein’ a woman play her 
husband. The wife, too, is just such another little gaudy- 
lookin’ fly as that which the salmon was fool enough to 
be hooked with, and got up just as nateral. Oh! how I 
have watched one of ’em afore now at that game. Don’t 
she enjoy it, the little dear, smilin’ all the time like an 
angel, most bewitchin’ sweet ; bright, little eyes, spar- 
klin’ like diamonds, and her teeth lookin’ so white, and 
her face so composed, and not a breath to heave her beau- 
tiful bosom, or swell her allerbaster neck, but as quiet 
and as gentle throughout as one of the graces ; and her 
words so sweet, honey, and usin’ such endearin’ 
names too, you’d think she was courtin’ amost. But 
the honey makes the words stick, and the fond names 
cover a sting, and some phrases that are so kind have a 
hidden meaning that makes poor hubby jump right on 
eend, and when he roars with pain and rage, she lays 
down her pencil or her embroidery, and looks up in sur- 
prise, for she was occupied before, and didn ’t notice no- 
thin’. Oh! what a look of astonishment she puts on. 

“*Why, my dearest love,’ sais she, ‘ what is the mat- 
ter with you, aint you well? How wild you look! Has 
any thing excited you? Is there any thing in the world 
I can do for you?” 

‘“* He can’t stand it no longer, so he bolts. As soon 
as he is pone, the little cherub wife lays back her head 
and smiles. 

«Succumb is a charming man, Mr. Slick, and one 
of the kindest and best husbands in the world, only he is 
a little touchy and hasty-tempered sometimes ; don ’t you 
think so?’ 

* And then she goes on as cool as if nothin’ had hap- 
pened, but casts round for a chance to let go and laugh 
out. So she says— 

**¢ Pray, Mr. Slick, do tell me what sort of folks the 
Bluenoses are. Is it true the weather is so cold there, 
that their noses are blue all winter? Bluenoses! what 
a funny name !’ 

“ That ’s the chance she was looking for, and then she 
indulges in a laugh so hearty, so clear, so loud, and so 
merry, = ‘d think her heart was so full of joy, it re- 
quired that safety-valve to keep it from bustin’. 

“Oh! I’d rather see a man played than a salmon 
anytime; and if women are tabard sometimes, and 
can ’t help themselves in a general way, I guess they are 
more than a match for the men in the long run.” 


This is followed by a capital story of the 
flirtations of the young lady seals, and the way 
in which they previously rid themselves of 
their chaperons ; but our readers must look this 
out for themselves. We select in preference 


THE WITCH OF ESKISOONY. 
“How strange it is, Sophy, that you couldn't recollect 
me! Maybe it’s witchery, for that has a prodigious 
effect upon the memory. Do you believe in witches ?” 
said I, leaning on my elbow in the grass, and Jooking up 
into her pretty face. 
** How can I believe, who never saw one? did you ?” 
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« Just come from a county in England,” said I, “ that’s 
chockfal of "em.” . 
“ Do tell me,” said she, “what sort of looking 
they are. Little, cross, spiteful, crooked old women, aint 
” 


.” sais I, “mortal man ever 


“The most splendid 
«woman, with a touch of che- 
and cheeks made 


beheld ; — 
rubim, m . 
Oo ene rae That dbewiek Old Serstch him- 
self, if he was only to look on ‘em. They call ‘em Lan- 
cashire witches.” 

“ Did they ever bewitch you ?” she said, laughin.’ 

“ Well, they would, that’s a fact; only I had been 
bewitched before by a far handsomer one than any of 
them.” 


* And pray who is she?” 

« If I was to call her up from the deep,” sais I “ have 
you courage enough to look her in the face ?” ; 

Well, she looked a little at that, but said, with 
a steady voice, “Certainly I have. I never did any 
harm to any one in my li ; why should I be afraid of 


be, eer she’s so e7 

“ Well, then I'll raise her ; and ‘ll see what I never 
saw in England or elsewhere. I'll shew her to you in 
the pool ;” and I waved my hand three or four times 
round my head, and with a staff made a circle on the 
ground, pretendin’ to comply with rules, and look wise. 
“ Come,” sais I, “‘ sweet witch, rise and shew your beau- 
tiful face. Now, give me your hand, Miss ;” and I led 
her down to the deep, still, transparent pool. 

« Mr. Slick,” she, “‘I’m not sure the raisin’ of 
spirits is right for you todo. But I said I would look 
on this one, —. ee to shew you there’s nothing to 
be afraid of, but doing wrong.” 

“Stoop and look into the water,” sais I: “now, what 
do you see ?” + 

“ Nothing,” she said, “but some trout swimmin 
slowly about.” 

*‘ Hold your head a little higher,” sais I. ‘ Move a 
little farther this way, on account of the light ; that’s it. 
What do you see now ?” 

** Nothin’ but my own face.” 

“ Are yousure? look again.” 

* Certainly, it’s my own ; I it to know it.” 

“ Well, that’s the face of y, the Witch of Eski- 


Weil, she jumped up on her feet, and she didn’t look 
pleased at the joke, I tell you. 

A negro’s definition of “abolition,” or 
emancipation, is not bad, and will put that 
matter in a new light to some persons. 


ABOLITION. 
“ Well, Cesar, boy, I'll tell you what ablution is. In 
winter you know da is a foot of snow on the ground.” 


mancipate you ; ° 
up his ear, hold P his head, stick up his tail, and kick 


up his heels like de debil. Well de medder is all covered 
wid snow, and dere’s nuffin to eat dere; and off he goes 
to de farmer's barn-yard; and farmer he set de dogs on 


- Help 
boy, dat is a good feller,” and he gave him his left hand ; 
and ’ it fast, as he rose to feet, he knocked the 
dandy’s hat off with the right fist, and nearly demolished 





SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 


the crown of it, and then suddenly wheelin’ him round, 
give him two or three good, sound, solid kicks. ‘ Dare,” 
said he, lettin’ him go, “ you is emancipated—you is free 
nigga now; dat is ablution. Clar off, you pork and cab- 
bage nigga you. Take dat for de onarthly scream you 

e me up wid, and frightened de lady to de winder da. 
So make tracks now, and go dine wid massa gubbernor. 
Yah! yah! yah!” 


One more extract, and we have done: we 
have culled samples enough to incite all to a pe- 
rusal of Sam Slick’s last, if not his best effusion. 


A SLAVE-STATE INCIDENT. 

One Jaamin Phinny (an itinerant adven- 
tum) loquitur— 

** Well, one night I got into a’most an all-fired row. I 
never could keep out of them te save my life; they seem 
kinder nateral tome. I guess there must have been a 
row in the house when I was born, for I can’t recollect 
the fust I was in, I began so airly. Well, one night I 
heered an awful noise in a gamblin’-house there. Every- 
body was talkin’ at onct, swearin’ at onct, and hittin’ at 
onct. It sounded so beautiful and enticin’ I couldn't 

, and I just up stairs ,and dashed right into it like wi 

had been playin’ for one of the most angeliferous 
slave-galls I ever seed. She was all but white, a pla- 
guey sight more near white than any Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese, or Eyetalien gall you ever laid eyes on ; in fact, 
there was nothin’ black about her but her hair. A 
Frenchman owned her, and now claimed her back on his 
single resarved throw. The gail stood on a chair in full 
view, a perfect pictur’ of Southern beauty, dressed to the 
greatest advantage, well educated, and a prize fit for Pre- 
sident Tyler to win. I worked my way up to where she 
was, and sais I: 

** Are them your sale papers ?” 

**« Yes,” sais she; ‘all prepared, except the blank for 
the winner's name.’ 

“* Put them in your pocket,’ sais I, ‘dear. Nowis 
there any way to escape ?” 

“* Back door,’ said she, pointin’ to one behind her. 

“©All right,’ sais 1; ‘don’t be skzered, I'll die for 
you, but Ill have you.’ 

“The fight was now = every feller in the room 
was at it, for they said the owner was a cheatin’ of them. 
The French and furriners were on one side, the City and 
River boys on the other; and as the first was armed 
they was gettin’ rather the better of it, when I ups with a 
chair, breaks a leg off it, and lays about right and left, 
till I came to the owner of the gall, when I mets a pass 
at his sword-arm that brought the blade out of it flyin.’ 
I saw him feelin’ for a pistol with the other hand, when 
I calls out, ‘Quick, boys, out with the lights for your 
life, lose notime!” And as they went out, away he goes 
too, neck and crop out of the winder, and the gall andI 
slipt thro’ the door, down the back stairs into the street, 
drove off home, insarted my name in the blank of the bill 
of sale, and she was mine. The knave of clubs is a great 
eard, Slick. Oh! she was a doll, and got very fond of 
me; she stuck as close to me as the bark on a hickory- 
log. She kicked up a horrible row when I sold her again, 
most as bad as the one I got her in; and I must say I 
was sorry to part with her too, but I wanted the money, 
and she fetched a large sum.” 


This last extract is something in the Uncle- 
Tom spirit and style, only more witty, and 
 anapiry: by true Canadian mischievousness. 

alk of Canada annexation—it will be a long 
time before the Blue noses and the Yankees 
come to love one another. 
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Goethe’s Opinions on the World, Mankind, Literature, Science, and Art. Translated by 
Orro Wencxstern, Esq. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 1853. 


Tue task Mr. Wenckstern proposed to himself 
was one of no ordinary difficulty—one, we may 
affirm, that few besides himself could have suc- 
cessfully achieved. It required a scholar well 
read in the literature of Germany, and as pro- 
ficient in the language of our own country, to 
have culled from the voluminous correspondence 
of Goethe the sentiments here collected, and to 
have presented them, in an intelligible form, to 
the British public. 

Mr. Wenckstern has, in the present instance, 
judiciously confined his researches to Goethe’s 
prose compositions; rightly considering that the 
ideal personages who owe their existence to the 
imagination of the poet can hardly be deemed 
on all occasions the true exponents of the 

uine opinions of the great author himself. 

The collection before us displays his real cha- 
racter in private life with photographic fidelity. 
Those of peruse it may —s learn what 
and how he thought, “ without plodding their 
weary way through a pile of books, which, 
however interesting they may be to the littéra- 
teurs of his own nation, cannot be expected to 
engage the attention of the public of another 
country.” 

Besides the command and choice of n> e, 
so rarely attained by a foreigner, which Mr. 
Wenckstern here evinces, great indeed must 
have been the research and industry requisite 
ere this little volume was given to the world. 
Not only must he have perused with care the 
conversations published by Riemar, Eckerman, 
and Luden, but he must have made himself 
thoroughly master of the various topics elabo- 
rately otmenel by the philosophic German in 
his letters to Schiller, Stolberg, Reinhard, Zel- 
ter, Rochlitz, Woltman, Riemer, Schukman, 
Reich, and many others, filling, as these epistles 
do, many ponderous tomes. 

The thought that suggested this compilation 
was a happy one: the result is strikingly suc- 

ul. 

_ Independently of other and higher considera- 
tions, Mr. Wenckstern is indeed entitled to 
the gratitude of those who cannot peruse in the 
original the works of Germany’s most illustrious 
son. 

The following extracts may serve to conve 

some idea of the power of the author, as w 
as of the ability and merit of his translator. 
_ The most reasonable course for every one is to remain 
in that station of life in which he has been born, and to 
follow the profession to which he was trained. Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last, the peasant to his plough, and 
the prince to his government. For government, too, is & 
trade which requires training, and to which no one ought 
to aspire who has not learnt it. 


j 
there are who judge while they 


A mind filled with abstract ideas, and inflated with con- 
ceit, is ripe for mischief. 


There are two peaceable powers: Right and Decency. 


The adversaries of a good cause are like men who strike 
at the coals of a large fire. They scatter the coals and 
propagate the fire. 


All laws are made by old men. Young men and 
Sete Se CAEN CED See Se Se 


The enjoyment of personal liberty, the conscious pride 
of the English name, and the “os it commands from 
all other nations, these are a benefit even to the children, 
who in their families and in their schools are treated with 
greater respect, and left in the enjoyment of more happi- 
ness and freedom than the children in Germany. 


The first look at the world, by the mind’s eye, as 
well as by the bodily organs of vision, conveys no distinct 
impression, either to our heads or to our hearts. We see 
things without perceiving them, and it takes a long time 
before we learn to understand the things we see. 


In youth we are none the worse for error; but it ought 
discarded before we arrive at a maturer age. 





Our senses do not deceive us, but our judgment does. 


Those only who know little, can be said to know any 

. The greater the the greater the doubt. 

That is the true season of love, when we believe that 

we alone can love, that no one could ever have loved so 

eee SES Sh aR SE ee 
us. 


Age makes us tolerant: I never see a fault which | 
myself did not commit. » 

Men of profound thoughts and earnest minds, are at a 
great disadvantage with the public. 


Men of genius, after all, are not immortal. What a 
comfort for mediocrity ! 


Great talents are essentially conciliating. 


It is a terrible thing to see a great man made much of 
by a party of blockheads. 


A clever man is the best eheyclopsedia. 


There are three classes of readers: some enjoy without 

udgment ; others without enjoyment ; and some 

joy, and enjoy while 

they judge. The latter class rep’ the work of art 
on which it is engaged. Its numbers are very small. 


Originality provokes originality. 
ing topic of com- 


The immorality of the is a standing 
laint with poy Bo] But if any one likes to be moral, 
can see nothing in the age to prevent him. 
There is a way of getting over French pride, for it is 
akin to vanity. But ish pride is in for it 
is based on the majesty of money. 
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man has his peculiarities of which he cannot get 
rid, yet peculiarities, the most innocent, are the ruin 
of many. 

Correction does much, but encouragement does more. 
Encouragement after censure, is as the sun after a 
shower. 


I have never made a scoret of my enmity to parodies 
and travesties. My only reason for hating them is be- 
cause lower the beautiful, noble, and that they 
may annihi it. Indeed, where there is no reality of 
such, I would still preserve the semblance. The ancients 
and Shakespeare, while they seem to deprive us of things 
great and beautiful, create and establish in their place 
ne which is highly valuable, worthy, and satis- 
actory. 


Nothing is more terrible than active ignorance. 
All clever thoughts have been thought before. You 
must try to think again. 


The declino of literature indicates the decline of the 
nation. The two keep pace in their downward tendency. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW OF MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 


Shakespeare's dramas want ease now and then ; they 
are more than they ought to be. This shews the great 
poet. 


Lord Byron’s talent has all the truth and grandeur of 
nature, but also its savageness and discomfort. He 
= alone: nobody comes near him, and nobody is like 

m. 


The world cannot do without great men, but great men 
are very troublesome to the world. 


Almost all the English write well: they are born 
orators and practical men, with a turn for the real. 


I do not quarrel with Victor Hugo for his desire to be 
rich, or to gather the glory of the tag. But if he would 
wish to live for posterity, he ought to write less and work 
more. 


With this last and most sensible suggestion, 
which might be advantageously adopted by 
more than one living writer, we close this 
volume, so full of rare and sparkling gems, and 
bid adieu for awhile to the Spirit or Gorrue. 





Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 


No. III. 


r.n.s., and Grorce Busk, F-R.C.S.£., F.R.8., F.L.S. 


Edited by Epw1n LanKEsTER, M.D, 
Illustrated with woodcuts, lithographic 


and photographic plates. S. Highley and Son, 32 Fleet Street. 


We observe with satisfaction the increasing 
success of this useful periodical, which, under 
the able editorship of the two learned gentlemen 
who conduct it, has, in less than a year from its 
establishment, attained a prominent and an ac- 
knowledged position in the scientific world. 
The revelations of the microscope, as wonder- 
ful and as important in many respects as those 
which the telescope has yielded, have of late 
me of so much woe that it was found 
rf) to institute a periodical specially to 
record, not only the tenientions of the Micro- 
scopical Society, but the proceedings and dis- 
coveries of microscopists generally. 
The number before us is, moreover, remark- 
able, as affording evidence of the progress of 
fity to t 


photography of its ym he 
most important purposes. Among the illustra- 
tions are two, elected entirely by solar agency : 


they consist of positive photogra hs from Col- 
lodvon negatives, taken by b. Distows, illus- 
trative of his own, of Mr. Shadbolt’s, and Mr. 
8. Highley’s papers on photography. Fig. 1 
represents the spiracle and trachee of a silkworm 
magnified sixty diameters, exhibiting the elastic 
spiral fibre between the layers of the air vessels. 


Fig. 2 is the is of a fly magnified 180 
diameters, shewing the divided absorbent tubes. 


_ Each object fills a circular disc three inches 
in diameter, is beautifully clear, and distinctly 
defined in every minute detail. In addition to 
their unim able fidelity, these plates have 


this lifest 1dvantage over engravings, that 
they admit of being themselves examined through 


lenses, by which means the structure of the 
objects under consideration can be still further 
scrutinized at leisure: of course, in this respect 
the most elaborate and careful engraving could 
never compete with them. 

The last Number of the Journal contains 
several important and extremely interesting pa- 

rs on various subjects by Mr. Busk, Mr. 
Quekett, Mr. Shadbolt, Mr. Gray, and others, 
and fully maintains the reputation achieved by 
this periodical at its outset. 

We may observe, en passant, for the satisfac- 
tion of those of our metropolitan readers who 
derive their supply of water from the impure 
mains of the New-River Company, that a cor- 
respondent complacently states, for the informa- 
tion of microscopists generally, ‘“ During the 
last two months I have obtained from the New 
River, near the City Road, Cocconeis clypeus, 
Cocconeis pediculus, Fragillaria pectinalis, 
Synedra valens and lunaris, Closterium Leib- 
liniit, Odontidium mesodon, Navicula hippo- 
campus and amphirynchus, Hydatina senta, 
Surirella striatula, an arborescent Vorticella 
with thirty-eight animalcules, Tardigrada,Gom- 
phonema truncatum, and 2 Vibrio.” A state 
of things which causes us devoutly to desire 
that Mr. F. O. Ward’s simple, beautiful, and 
inexpensive system for furnishing our towns 
with pure water were already in more extensive 
operation. It is surely high time that the mass 
of abominations daily poured into our cisterns 
by the existing monopolists should be diverted 
into other channels. 
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The English Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, according to the authorised version ; 


newly divided into par 


phs; with concise introductions to t 


several books, and with 


Maps and Notes illustrative of the chronology, history, and geography of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; containing also the most remarkable variations of the ancient versions, and the chief 
results of modern criticism. By R. B. BLacKaDER. 


Ws cite the title e in extenso, as the rea- 
diest method of affording a general idea of the 
plan adopted in this edition of the Bible, of 
which we are here presented with the first por- 
tion, the Book of Genesis. The plan is as 
well devised as it is original, and various are 
the novel features introduced. First, as to the 
division into paragraphs. The combined beauty 
and simplicity distinguishing our English ver- 
sion, whether in the —s descriptive, or 
didactic , is mainly the result of its 
scrupulous fidelity to the aaja—a quality in 
which it far surpasses all other versions, an- 
cient or modern. It therefore suffers in a more 
especial degree by being cut up into verses, an 
expedient resorted to for facility of reference, 
but which advantage is much over-balanced 
by the interruption of the sense inseparable 
from a entary arrangement. To remedy 
this palpable defect the text is here apportioned 
into a series of paragraphs, each complete in 
itself as regards the sense, while the common 
division of verses is indicated by corresponding 
figures. Again, none but studious readers of 
Scripture will take the trouble of turning to the 
passages pointed out in the marginal lemmas 
as illustrative of the text, though they are fre- 
uently highly important elucidations of it. 

o force them, then, on the attention of the 
careless reader, the most essential references 
are set out at full length in the margin, which 


also contains a multitude of brief notes (printed 
in italics) geographical, botanical, and _his- 
torical, with illustrations of the text by explana- 
tions of the customs and habits of the Israelites 
as compared with other eastern nations. In 
an appendix we further find notes of similar 
character but more diffuse, and partaking rather 
of the character of rene og = various 
passages requiring elucidation. is appendix 
also gives the various renderings of the eptan> 

int, Vulgate, Arabic, Aquila, the Targum of 
Onkelos, &e. We could wish to have seen in- 
cluded in the list Luther and Tremellius, the 
latter more especially as being a a re- 
markably faithful expositor of the original. 
We must remark, moreover, that the mere 
juxta-position of the diverse renderings of the 
several translators tends rather to perplex than 
enlighten the searcher after truth; and would, 
therefore, recommend the editor, in the forth- 
coming portions, to institute a comparison be- 
tween the conflicting versions, and, after stating 
his reasons for preferring one to another, to pro- 
nounce his verdict accordingly ; a task, to the 
accomplishment of which he ap to be 
competent. We ought not to dismiss this work 
without doing justice to the typography, which 
is perfect, not only as the general text 
and notes, but also in the Hebrew and Greek 
words occasionally introduced. Care in this 
department is never thrown away. 





Ombo. A dramatic Romance in Twelve Acts. 
By R. Biassy, Esq., LL.D. E.T. Whitfield. 

The Dragone of Oxforde ande St. George of 
St. Stevenes. Hearne, Strand. 

Thomas a Becket, and other Poems. By Pa- 
Trick Scorr. Longman. 

Christmas at the Hall, and other Poems. By 
T. J. Terrinaron. Longman. 

The Parish. A Poem. Panrxer. 1853. 


In this eminently practical and matter-of-fact 
age, when the mind is overwhelmed by the con- 
templation of the boundless fields of enterprise 
opening on all sides, and the truly marvellous 
triumphs of science, it is a sort of relief to the 
mind to be occastonally wafted into the aerial 
regions of poetry, and to yield awhile to the 
gentle dominion of fancy and imagination. It 
is a fortunate circumstance, then, that there is 
no danger whatever of the genus vatum ever be- 
coming extinct. So far from this, their num- 


bers are such as to defy any attempt at tak- 
ing an account of them in detail: we must there- 
fore confine our attention to those who present 
themselves most prominently. The astounding 

henomenon of a drama in twelve acts, may 
airly claim precedence of all competitors. For- 
midable as it may be in appearance, we may 
safely affirm of it, however, that he who summons 
courage to begin will be carried currently and 
pleasantly to its close; the design being striking 
and the interest powerfully sustained. This in- 
terest is based on the wily machinations of his 
infernal majesty, who, in human guise, and un- 
der the name of Ombo, pursues his malignant 
purposes throughout, with unabated energy and 
consummate dexterity ;— in the fullest force of the 
term, “ playing the devil” with every body 
and every thing wherewith he comes in contact. 
The scene of his operations is Malta, at the 
time of an insurrection of the Turkish galley- 
slaves against the knights of St. John, Ombo 
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is, of course, at the bottom of the revolt, and 
finds a ready instrument for his purpose in the 
rson of one Hayur-el-Gezzar (Anglice “the 
utcher”’), a Bars yu who is abiding at 
Valetta under the gentler name of Baptista 
Zotti, an Italian merchant. This personage 
out-Satans Satan, by inphates in a dark and 
noisome dungeon, for a long series of — and 
without any assignable cause, a fair taken 
in one of his bu ing expeditions, who ulti- 
mately provesto be the wifeof the Grand Master ! 
He is therefore a man after Ombo’s own heart— 
if the devil may be supposed to possess one—and 
a perfect understanding is established between 
the two worthies. ile Ombo thus, on the 
one hand, turns to the worst advantage vice 
which he finds a to his hands, he, 
on the other, diligently seeks out its latent seeds, 
and fosters them into rapid growth. Nay, the 
softest affections are, by his craft, perverted 
into means of evil ; the tender-hearted Zule- 
mah being persuaded that the surest method of 
testifying her love for the gallant Huberto di 
Brindisi, eta best ae ~ _ render 
him, is publicly to accuse him, by uc- 
tion of breed Sesumante and Seiden. 
tions from himself, of a design to betray the 
island to the Turks. These, and similar plots 
and devices of the evil one, form the ground- 
work of a series of vigorous scenes, among 
which may be cited, for its characteristic tone, 
Brindisi’s spirited defence of himself before the 
Council of Knights; and, for its , the 
meeting of Cobedo, the Grand Master, with 
his long-lost Agata, and of the latter with her 
daughter Clara. The author also displays oc- 
casionally his powers of quaint humour in the 
characters of Paulo Pozzo, the Grand Master’s 
spy, and mine host of the Golden Stag; but we 
must protest inst the unwarrantable extra- 
vagancies imagined in the scene of the cata- 
combs, as quite at variance with his usually 
sound judgment. His descriptions of the City 
of Valetta, with the romantic scenery of the 
island and its historical memorabilia, set forth 
in the introduction and the notes, contribute 
pow 4 part to the interest of the yd We 
ought not to omit specifyin 6: that though 
the Prince of darkness oligs the most soon 
nent 7+ in the drama, the true moral is 
steadily kept in view ;—those who receive him 
favourably suffering the appropriate conse- 
quences, while the declaration of the apostle, 
“ Resist the devil, and he will fly from you,” is 
illustrated by others of the dramatis persone, 
Finally, Ombo may be regarded as a creation 
per se, acknowledging an affinity with, but no 
resemblance to, either the Mephistophiles of 
Goethe, or the Lucifer of Byron or Longfellow. 
The Dragone ofe Oxforde is announced as 
the first of a series of “ Legendes of the Nine- 


teenth Century,” of which, judging from the 
spirited character of the opening, we enter. 
tain favourable anticipations. In the present 
version of the far-famed legend of St. George 
and the Dragon the latter is—horrescimus re- 
Serentes—the terrible Romish monster which 
lately frighted the Isle from its propriety, and 
St Geo is none other than the redoubtable 
inditer of the ever-memorable Durham letter. 
The dragon springs from the head of the learned 
Doctor Faustus a “ Newe Manne” at Oxforde, 
the result of swallowing for supper ea “ batte,” 
emblem, we suppose, of night and darkness, 
The Doctor, P—sie, presides at the gestation, 
but will have nothing more to do with the mon- 
ster when he observes what sort of production 
it is. The author thus recounts his danger and 
escape— 

The Dragone about threw itte’s tayle, 

And withe itte’s eye began to leere, 
And itte’s pipes set up a waille, 
That made poor Pussee quaille, 
And look very queere. 
The Dragone itte bouncede,— 
And bs have pouncede 


ussee ; 
But Pussee flewe out of the windowe. 


The dragon sheds tears bitter at his disap- 
pointment, and, to indemnify himself, seeks fairer 
_, He flys away with a lady of the royal 

ousehold, is on the point of devouring her, 
when she suggests that Queen Gloriana would 
be a worthier morsel for him. While the dragon 
is considering this suggestion the ladyslipsaway, 
and takes refuge in the olde oake tree, which we 
take here to represent the principles of the Re- 
formation. The dragon, not baulked by these 
failures, proceeds in his career, but thinks it ex- 
= to invoke the assistance of an enormous 

ull from Rome. This voracious animal quickly 
shews a disposition to consume all the pastures 
of the land, and the two set to work spreading 
consternation throughout the country. Queen 
Gloriana summons a council, whereat St. George 
appears, armed cap-d-pie, and followed by his 
Squire, Sir Charles, with his budget, who, par 
parenthese, is dubbed Sir Dandie Lione, in ho- 
nour of his supposed love of chicory. St. 
George is preparing undauntedly for a conflict 
with his duplex foe, the dragon and the bull, 
when an unexpected adversary presents himself 
in the person of King Duncan. They run a tilt, 
in which St. George is overthrown, left for dead 
on the field, and carried off to bedde. If by 
King Duncan we are, as it appears, to under- 
stand Mr. Locke King, and his motion for the 
extension of the county franchise, the poet com- 
mits an anachronism, the bull business having 
been of prior date. St. George shortly after- 
wards revives, and is incited to fresh deeds 
against the dragon by having his attention di- 


rected to a passage in Tom Jones, wherein the 
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Man of the Hill expresses his indignation that 
certain Protestants and members of the Church 
of England should prove such apostates as to 
seek to replace the exiled Stuarts on the throne. 
This memento, however, leads to no result; nor 
do we see its drift, but, with it, conclude the 
Legende, which, though we meet with a pla- 
titude here and there, exhibits in general, as 
we have said, considerable smartness, and ar- 
es decided aptitude for this style of writing. 
In the “Thomas a Becket” of Mr. Scott 
we have a strikingly-drawn portraiture of the 
troablous times in which that haughty prelate 
lived. The almost superstitious reverence paid 
to him on the one side, and the ‘bitter feelings 
displayed against him, are each in their turn 
illustrated by the several characters intro- 
duced. In treating the murder of the Archbi- 
shop, full justice is done to the magnanimity, 
self-devotedness, and contempt of death, by 
which the illustrious victim was distinguished ; 
but in the details the author sacrifices history 
to dramatic effect. He represents three of the 
knights only—Fitzurse, De Morville, and Brito 
—as making the first murderous demonstra- 
tion against Becket in the archiepiscopal palace. 
Awed by his dignified demeanour, they are un- 
able to execute their purpose, but are subse- 
uently incited by De Tracy to take part in the 
teed of blood in the cathedral, this latter hav- 
ing A gee pique against Becket, who has 
uced from him the affections of his ladye- 
love, and not after a spiritual manner either, if 
we rightly understand the inuendos. Such a 
calumny might have been spared on a man 
whose unblemished moral purity was ever ac- 
knowledged, even by his greatest enemies. The 
poem takes the form of a drama, whereby addi- 
tional point is given to the action. The lan- 
guage, too, is appropriate to the subject, though, 
either aiming at ultra-magniloquence, or from 
mere carelessness, many lines here and there 
“leave wondering comprehension far behind.” 
The lyrical pieces appended to the leading poem 
are of a mt erat pleasing character; most 
ofthem founded on some pretty little conceit or 
other, among which we would particularly s 
cify “Lady Audrey Leigh” and “Iva.” @ Mrs. 
T. E. R.’s dream ” we would gladly transcribe 
entire, for its whimsicality, did space permit, but 
must content ourselves with the first lines and 
the last, and supply the interval as briefly as 
wemay. Mrs. T. R., loquitur— 
"T was very long and very flat 
The sermon that I heard, 


And o’er the pew in which I sat 
Sleep hover'd like a bird. 
Each ancient phrase upon my ear, 
In its dull dropping fell less clear ; 
And desk, book. preacher, one by one, 
Died like the light of setting sun, 
The lady then proceeds to describe the dream 
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as changing the church into a ball-room bril- 
liantly lighted and decorated, where countless 
waltzers are intensely whirling. Among them 
is a youth of fascinating aspect, who engages 
in succession a variety of partners, each of 
whom, in her turn, mysteriously disappears 
At length he approaches Mrs, T. R., and de- 
mands her waist for the next. An inclination 
she cannot control wars with the terror his pre- 
vious performances have inspired. She resists, 
yet fain would yield ; a terrible conflict goes on 
within her, till, at the height of her excitement 
and agitation, she awakes, and has the happi- 
ness of finding herself free from danger in her 
comfortable pew. 
“Thank heaven, ’t is past !” I faintly sighed ; 

And some one seated near me cried, 

In feeling tone, “ Yes, Madam, yes! 

A tedious sermon, I confess,” 

“Christmas at the Hall” opens with a charm- 
ing scene of rural economy and bucolic bliss: 
the landowner all devotion to his tenantry, and 
studying nothing but their happiness; the te- 
nantry all love, contentment, and guilelessness, 
So poetically and picturesquely does the author 
describe the beauty of the country, and the in- 
nocence and happiness of its inhabitants, that 
we almost persuade ourselves he has actually 
witnessed such an Utopia, though we confess 
we know not where we should seek it. The 
actual “Christmas at the Hall” is, however, 
confined to the family circle, each member ot 
which recites a poem of his or her own com 
sition—papa, mama, sons and daughters. We 
cannot profess concurrence in the eulogies 
pronounced by the happy family upon each 
other in regard to their poetic abilitics, and 
much prefer the general to the domestic pic- 
tures. The occasional pieces that follow pos- 
sess a certain merit, but are mostly in quatrains, 
of which the second and fourth lines only 
rhyme, leaving the non-rhyming of the first 
and third a perpetually-recurring disappoint- 
ment to the ear, thus marring what might 
otherwise be effective. 

In setting himself to review a work such as 
“The Parish,” the critic unconsciously lets fall 
his weapons of offence, and stands disarmed 
before his author. If‘ one touch of nature 
makes the whole-world kin,” then assuredly 
touches of purest nature recurring at every 
turn, identify the reader with the writer, and 
make their tendencies and feelings one. Well- 
devised fiction, clad in the poetical garb, is 
ever a pleasing contemplation, but truth simi- 
larly arrayed is so in a far greater degree. 
Though Goldsmith’s “Sweet Auburn” ma 
have the “ loveliest village of the plain,” 
stern experience teaches us that “ health and 
plenty Sener the labouring swain ” only in 
the poet’s fancy. Thus a sort of disappoint- 
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ment mingles itself with our pleasure. In the 
busy scene of “ The Parish,” joys and sorrows, 
smiles and frowns, good onl evil, each bear 
their part, and pass in succession before us. The 
picture presented to us is that of a pastor whose 
deep appreciation of the duties of his office, and 
of the responsibility he has taken upon himself, 
leads him to devote all his mental and bodily 
energies to the adequate fulfilment of them. 
The basis he deems the crest on which to 
build the parochial edifice is the imparting to 
the congregated multitude committed to his 
care the character of one united family, per- 
vaded, as far as possible, by common sympa- 
thies; and in this main object, with the excep- 
tions and restrictions inseparable from every 
human work, he succeeds. As the father of 
the parochial family he seeks to make himself 
intimately acquainted with every member of it. 
The happiness, the griefs, the aspirations, the 
despondencies, the hopes, the doubts, the dis- 
tresses or perplexities of each and all, he makes 
his own, and treats them with paternal solici- 
tude. The rejoicings of a marriage or the 
lamentations of a funeral are not confined to 
the individuals immediately interested, but are 
partaken by the community, as if of family 
concern; and so with every other incident. 
This peculiar feature gives its characteristic 
colour to the numerous and ever-varied little 
histories recorded by the Pastor as coming 
under his cognizance in the course of his un- 
wearied ministrations, and which are told with 
an appropriate simplicity that cannot fail to 
impress the heart of every reader. His keen 
sensibility also of the beauties of nature is in 
accordance with the feeling he manifests for the 
livi — of his contemplation. All bears 
equally the stamp of reality, and is, in effect, 
real. The author witholds his name from the 

blic, but there is no difficulty in ascertaining 
it; and, having learnt it, we are enabled to say 
that “The Parish” is a true and vivid picture, 
both in its general character and its details, of 
one in the neighbourhood of London of which 
he has the charge. The principles and system 
set forth in a volume publis by him some 
time ago, entitled “ Parochial Work,” consti- 
tute the theory he has carried into practice, and 
its results are depicted in thé present poem. 


The Birth of the War-God. A Poem by Ké- 
lid4sa. Translated from the Sanskrit into 
English Verse by Ratpu T. H. Grirrirn, 
M.A. Allen & Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 
1853. 

K AipAsa, to whom, by general consent, this 

beautiful poem is attributed, flourished during 

the Augustan Age, that is to say, during the 
half century immediately preceding the Chris- 
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tian era. Little is known of him, further than 
that he was the author of “ Sakontala,” the 
“Hero and the Nymph,” the “Cloud Mes. 
senger,” and other poems, and was, moreover, 
one of the “Nine precious stones” that 
adorned the Court of Vikramaditya, King of 
Oujein, just 1900 years ago. 

Only seven, of the twenty-two Cantos, in 
which the poem originally “p ared, have 
survived the ravages of time. e latest inci- 
dent detailed in these is the bridal of Uma, 
the mother of the War-God. 

No doubt can any longer be entertained as 
to the value of the poetic treasures contained 
in the Sanskrit language, after the enthu- 
siastic encomiums bestowed upon them by such 
scholars as Professor Wilson, Sir William 
Jones, Goethe, Humboldt, Schlegel, Milman, 
and others. Among the epics and dramatic 
pieces are poems which would lose nothing by 
comparison with the choicest effusions of the 
classic of Greece. Witness the “ Spe- 
cimens of the Hindé Theatre,” translated by 
Wilson ; the “Gita Govinda,” (or the Song 
of the Divine Herdsman) “ Sakontala,” “ Sa- 
vitri” (or the Faithful Wife), translated by 
Mr. Griffith,* and many others. It is not 
probable, however, that Sanskrit poetry can 
ever be generally popular in this country, on 
account of the continual allusions it contains to 
an involved and complex mythology, the con- 
stant introduction of oriental metaphors, which, 
however beautiful in themselves, and however 
appropriate in their own glorious clime, sound 
extravagant and absurd to the dull ear of a 
common-place, matter-of-fact Hyperborean. —_ 

It is only those of refined taste and culti- 
vated cabal who can appreciate the charms of 
these writings ; and even they must not be sur- 
prised if here and there they meet with pas- 
sages they are not able to interpret satisfactorily. 
The vivid descriptions and dazzling imagery of 
the ancient Hindis generally is peculiarly re- 
markable; but few, in these respects at least, 
have ever equalled the fanciful creations of the 
sweet singer of Oujein. 

The following brief specimens will serve to 
convey some idea of his power :— 

On came the Archer-God, and at his side 
The timid Ret, his own darling bride, 

While breathing Nature shewed how deep it felt, 
"Neath Passion’s glowing touch, the senses melt— 
For there in eager love the wild bee dipp’d 

In the dark flower-cup where his mistress sipp'd; 
There with his horn the goat touched lovingly 

His gentle mate, who closed her melting eye ; 
There from her trunk the elephant had poured 

A lily-scented stream to cool her lord, 

While the fond love-bird by the silver flood 

Gave to his hen the tasted Lotus bud. 

* See “ Specimens of Old Indian Poetry” translated 
by R. T. H. Griffith. Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternos- 
ter Row, 1853, 
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Full in his song, the Minstrel stayed to sip 
The heavenlier nectar of his darling's lip— 
Pure pearls of heat had just distained the dye, 
But flowery wine was sparkling in her eye. 
How the young creeper’s beauty charmed the view, 
Fair as the fairest maid, as playful too! 
Here some bright blossoms, lovelier than the rest, 
In full round beauty matched her swelling breast ; 
Here in a thin bright line, some delicate spray, 
Red as her lip, ravished the soul away— 
And then, how loving, and how close they hung 
To the tall trees that fondly o’er them hung! 
Bright, heavenly wantons poured the witching strain, 
Quiring for Srva’s ear, but all in vain— 
No charmer’s spell may check the firm control, 
Won by the Holy, o’er the impassioned soul. 
* * * * 
Bright flowers of Spring, in every lovely hue, 
Around the Lady’s og he ae | threw, 
Some clasped her neck, like strings of purest Is, 
Some shot their glory through her wavy ro 
Bending her graceful head as half-oppressed 
With swelling charms even too richly blest, 
Fancy might deem that beautiful young maiden 
Some slender tree with its sweet flowers o’erladen. 
From time to time, her gentle hand replaced 
The flowery girdle slipping from her waist : 
It seemed that Love could find no place more fair, 
So hung his newest, dearest bowstring there. 
A y bee kept hovering round, to sip 
The ant nectar of her blooming lip— 
She closed her eyes, in terror of the thief, 
And beat him from her with a Lotus leaf. 


The classical reader will probably trace some 
resemblance, in this myth of Kama and Reti, 
to that of Cupid and Psyche ; for Kama (the 
archer-god), be it known, is the God of Love, 
and the timid Reti is his bride. 

Mr. Griffith deserves a high eulogium, for 
the manner in which he has acquitted himself 
of his self-imposed task. The idioms of the ori- 
ginal have been throughout carefully preserved, 
and the closeness, with which he has, almost 
without exception, adhered in every canto to 
the text of his author, shew that he.combines, 
with the rare learning of an accomplished Ori- 
entalist, many of the qualifications that consti- 
tute a true poet. 

It is to the auspices of the “ Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund” that we are indebted for the pre- 
sent version of Kumara Sambhava. We hope 
that this, as well as the previous publications 
of Mr. Griffith, and others who have been ani- 
mated by the same noble enthusiasm as himself, 
may tend ere long to disseminate among the 
British public a juster appreciation than they 
now evince for the outpourings of the Indian 
Muse. 

The translator, in the present instance, 
might, without at all detracting from the value of 
the poem, have expunged several passages, that 
may be deemed somewhat tedious or superfluous. 
Bat he has judiciously refrained from doing so, 
his aim “having been” says he “ to give the 
English reader as faithful a cast of the original 
a My own power, and the nature of the thing, 


would permit; and, without attempting to give 
word for word or line for line, to produce upon 
the imagination impressions similar to those 
which one who studies the work in Sanskrit 
would experience.” 


Old Lamps, or New? A plea for the original 
editions of The Texts of Shaks : form- 
ing an Introductory Notice to The Stratford 
Shakspeare, edited by Cuantes Kniaur. 
London. 1853. 

A few Notes on Shakespeare; with Occasional 
Remarks on the Emendations of the MS. 
Corrector in Mr. Collier’s Copy. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 1853. 

The Text of Shakespeare, vindicated from the 
Interpolations and Corruptions advocated 
by John Payne Collier, Esq. By Samue. 
WELLER SincER. 1853. 

To invest every object of admiration, worthy as 

well as unworthy, with the attribute of infalli- 

bility, is at once one of the foibles and one of 
the virtues of human nature. If, on the one 
hand, this weakness sometimes leads to the un- 
due elevation of the ratsz, it, on the other 
hand, kindles into the glow of veneration that 
which, without it, oul be but cold respect for 
the rravz. Mr. Payne Collierand Mr. Charles 

Knight are examples of the good and evil re- 

sulting from this incident to Hero Worship. 

Conceding to both an equal rd for Shak- 

speare, we find the former claiming for the un- 

known original owner of the old folio of 1632, 

not only all the authority due to a true disciple 

of a great master, but something more.* Mr. 

Charles Knight will not admit that this “New 

Lamp” has any greater claim to respect, than 

should be conceded to any annotator or cor- 

rector at the present day ; and this pamphlet is 
put forth by him to vindicate the general purity 
of the previously received version of the text, 
although admitting an occasional emendation 
from the new source. We have no hesitation 
in saying, that we think Mr. C. Knight has 
formed a most erroneous estimate of the merits 
of Mr. Collier’s volume. After the man 

examples cited in our last Number, it were al- 
most superfluous to enumerate here the reasons 
upon which this conclusion is based; but we 
may mention one instance at least, sufficient to 
prove that the unknown hand had something 
more than mere fancy to guide him in his cor- 
rections. The example referred to occurs in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor ; a play, with the 
allusions and local illustrations of which, we 





* «Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, from early Manuscript corrections in a ig 
the Folio, 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, . 
F. S. A., forming a supplemental volume to the works of 
Shakspeare, by the same aE 
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what, alas! scarcely required proof, that— 


may perhaps claim to be even more familiar 
than Mr. Charles Knight himself, notwith- 
standing the advantage he claims of having 
had Windsor for his birth-place. ; 

In the original sketch of the play printed 
(piratically it is conjectured) in 1602, the name 
which Ford assumes, and under which he ob- 
tains an interview with Falstaff and deceives 
him, is“Brooke”. In the folio edition of 1623, 
and for a century afterwards, it is “Broome”. 
That Shakspeare intended to use the name of 
Brooke when he prepared the amended play 
has been hitherto supposed to be beyond doubt, 
from Falstaff’s pun when Ford is announced 
as Brooke— 

‘Call him in. Such Brooks are welcome to me that 
o’erflow such liquor.” 

On the other hand, the change of name could 
scarcely be the result of accident. Moreover, 
the lines in the amended play— 

“ Nay, I'll to him again, in name of Broome. 

He'll tell me all his purpose: Sure he'll come”— 
and which do not occur in the original sketch, 
appear, as Mr. Halliwell suggests, to be in- 
tended to rhyme. 

The difficulty has been at once solved by the 
new commentator. For Broome he has sub- 
stituted Bourne, which it is needless to say is 
the old Saxon name for a stream or 
brook. Broome was a misprint, originating, 

robably, with the compositor, and then, when 

ourne had become obsolete, Brook was intro- 
duced as the necessary word to give effect to 
Falstaff’s pun. It seems evident that the 
manuscript restoration in the Folio was made, 
before the word ‘ Bourne’ had fallen into disuse, 
(and consequently at a period not very far re- 
moved from that of Shakspeare himself), and 
that the corrector had something of a positive 
character, on which he founded the majority of 
his corrections. Admitting this, however, it is 
not of course requisite to assent implicitly to 
the notion, that every correction was made on 

ually high authority. It is doubtless possi- 
ble that tho venerable commentator indulged 
occasionally in speculative corrections. Mr. 
Charles Knig .t should bear in mind, that, in 
vindicating the received text to the extent he 
does, he is not so much upholding the accuracy 
of his author, as of the compositors and “readers” 
of the seventeentl. century: and yet what rea- 
son have we for believing them to have been 
more accurate, than the much more intelligent 
and better educated men who perform those 
duties now? The answer is found in the truth 
we set out with—The reluctance to admit the 
incidents of human error in any thing connected 
with that we blindly venerate as divine! 

Mr. Samuel Weller Singer’s effusion scarcely 
deserves a moment’s serious consideration. 
It does little more, at least than demonstrate, 


“Vhomme est feu pour le mensonge, et glace 
pour la vérité.” It affords curious matter for 
speculation, that no theory so ridiculous, no 
folly so absurd, can be started, that will not 
immediately acquire its little knot of idolatrous 
disciples. So, in the present instance, a small 
but querulous band of quasi-critics has ap- 
peared, ready to war to the knife in favour of 
the monstrous interpolations, ridiculous blun- 
ders, and senseless es, interspersed through- 
out all the extant editions of Shakspeare,—re- 
jecting with scorn and indignation the almost 
contemporaneous corrections of an annotator, 
who, if he had not the best authority for the ma- 
jority of his emendations, must have possessed 
far greater genius, discernment, acumen, and 
ability, than all those who have ever since at- 
tempted to edit the poet’s works. 

Of Mr. Collier himself, we know absolutely 
nothing, having never even seen, or been in 
communication with him. We have not, there- 
fore, the slightest personal feeling, in vindicating 
the soundness of the corrections he has given 
to the world. We stand forth simply as the 
champions of plain common sense, against the 
attacks of senile fatuity and meee S 

It has been suggested to us, that the produc- 
tions above cited must have been intended to 
be taken ironically, and that Messrs. Knight, 
Singer, & Co. simply meant to perpetrate a 
little facetious waggery. It is possible that 
this may have been the case; at any rate it is 
the only palliation that can be urged. If 0, 
however, the failure is most signal, for there is 
an utter absence, throughout the whole of their 
dull pages, of the slightest scintillation of wit, 
the smallest sparkle of humour. One single 
specimen of the absurdity of these men, and we 
have done. 

Our readers will recollect a passage, quoted 
in our last, from Coriolanus. In the 2d Scene 
of the 3d Act, Volumnia implores him to cede 
to the wishes of the people, in these words, as 
they have hitherto been universally printed— 

** Pray be counselled ! 
I have a heart as little apt as your's, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better 'vantage.” 

As vapid and as meaningless, surely, as could 
be desired. Our venerable commentator, how- 
ever, supplies a missing line, and, at the same 
time, restores the lost sense thus— 

** Pray be counselled ! 
I have a heart as little apt as your's 
To brook control without the use of anger, 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better.” 

Will it be believed, that the sapient yet 
em ee Singer wishes us to reject the 
ine in question, and to return to the old renin 

substituting, simply on his authority forsooth, 
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the word soft for apt, and thus, as he says, dis- 
ing with “ the superfluous and tautologous 
fine inte lated here ?” 
In reply to such twaddle we can only say— 
* Oh! hateful Error, Melancholy’s child! 
Why do’st thou shew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ?” 
We had expected better things from Mr. 
Singer; but unhappily, 
“ oe in fools bears not so strong a note, 
As Foolery in the wise, when Wit doth dote.” 
Mr. Dyce scarcely deserves to be included 
inthesame category. He enters into the contest 
in a better spirit, and with higher qualifications 
for the task. At the same time his reasoning 
is more logical, and his deductions consequently 
sounder. Still he asserts much, to which we 
cannot yield assent; and the reading public will, 
we think , but in few instances be convinced by 
the arguments he adduces. 


LauraTemple. A Tale for the Young: 12mo. 
London: Routledge & Co. 1853. 


A TALE for the old also—a lesson how me | 
should treat the young ; though age, case-hard- 
ened by prejudice aol habit, is too often equal- 
ly monitoribus asper. “Laura Temple” is 
a good book for the young lady—the lady less 
by birth than by wealth and courtesy, reared in 
pride and luxury, whose study is to render her- 
self attractive, and who is growing up plausible 
but selfish ; for she will find how frail is the 
foundation of commercial wealth, when panics 
and failing speculations, of which she under- 
stands nothing, ruin the parent upon whom she 
is dependent, while there are but two resources 
for her—governess-ship or companionship, both 
hateful to the selfish. A tone of earnest piety 
— the book. Piety without a taint of 
igotry is no unimportant matter in our day. 


Travels of Rolando; or, a Tour round the 
World. Second Series. By ANNE Bow- 
MAN, Author of “ Laura Temple.” Small 
8vo. London: G. Routledge & Co. 1853. 


READERS now, who were readers in their youth 
some thirty summers ago, may remember their 
relish for the then T'ravels of Rolando, with 
all their marvels and adventures. The book 
was originally a translation from Jauffret, by 
Miss Austin; and this new work is described 
as a Second Series, retaining the former names 
and personages. The lands now described are 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Siberia, Kamschatka, 
China, and Thibet. There is a freshness about 
this book, and a variety, surpassing that of 
Miss Austin’s publication. Two short extracts 
will shew the style of the present Z'ravels of 
Rolando. 
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ANCIENT NAPHTHA SPRINGS, 
“ This part of Relytiate,” observed Doloni, “ was ever 
famous for its naphtha springs. Tibullus, in his Ele- 
gies, alludes to the inflammable waters of Erec, one of 
the cities founded by Nimrod on the Tigris. It is pro- 
bable that Medea caused the girdle of the woman of 
whom she was jealous to be anointed with this naphtha ; 
for we are told, that when she approached the sacred 
fire, this anointed ~— ignited, and she was con- 
sumed. And when Alexander reached this place, pur- 
suing the Persian monarch, he greatly admired the 
mode in which the people illuminated the city to do 
honour to him: this was by laying trains of this com- 
bustible, and setting it on fire.” 


THE RUSSIANS IN PEKIN.—TEA BRICKS, 


Tea Brick, as it is called, is the money unit, or 
standard of value, in which the price of every article is 
expressed. These bricks really exist: they are cakes 
composed of a mixture of inferior or spoiled leaves or 
stalks of tea, with the leaves of a plant of the saxifrage 
genus, which is first steeped in lambs’ blood. This 
mass is kneaded, formed into brick-shaped cakes, and 
dried in an oven. The consumption of this article 
among the nomade tribes is enormous: they dissolve 
= cakes in boiling water, mixed with meal, fat, and 
salt. 


Aubrey Conyers: or, The Lordship of Aller- 
dale. By Miss E. M. Stewart. ndon : 
Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 1853. 

Tuts novel belongs to the “ blue light and trap- 

door” school of romance, but is by no means 

a bad specimen of its class. If the authoress 

wrote it simply to amuse, her object will doubt- 

less be gained ; for people are addicted to the 
marvellous and the tragic, and in this work we 
have both accessories, contributed with no 
niggard hand. If proof of this were wanting, 
the title of the wood engravings would indicate 
the nature of the materials out of which Miss 

Stewart has erected her edifice; in the same 

way that a glance at the particular adjustment 

of twigs, or mud, or straw, or feathers, tells us 
to what species of bird the nest belongs, with- 
out its being at all mary. ts inspect visionall 

the occupant. Thus, @ la Harrison Ainsworth, 
we have such descriptions of the engravings 
as, ‘“ AUDLEY aT THE LONE Inn Door,” “Tue 

DEATH STRUGGLE ON THE ROCKY-LEDGE,” 

“‘ AUBREY’S DISCOVERY OF THE DEAD BODY,” 

“ BENEDICT AND THE Maniac 1n THE Mine,” 

and others equally demonstrating, that haunted 

towers, sliding pannels, and mysterious visita- 
tions, form the staple commodities of the tale. 
For the sort of work, the plot is a good one, 
and the style of composition by no means devoid 
of merit; but, if estimated by a higher standard 
than a mere story-book to read on a summer’s. 
day, it must be condemned, since not the faintest 
echo responds to the natural inquiry—cui bono? 
unless, indeed, the fair nymph in Irish accents. 
answers the inquiry by exclaiming—cui malo? 

But there is evil in these sort of productions 

and the greater the — of talent squand 
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upon them, the greater is the cause for regret, 
since it is impossible to distil one particle of 
instruction or satisfactory result from a whole 
hecatomb of works a pealing, as these do, to 
the lower faculties of the mind. It is said they 
may be made the media of instruction, and that 
moral lessons are conveyed through trap-doors, 
and great truths illumined by roman candles ; 
and certainly it is quite possible that a modicum 
of good may lie, like a grain of gold, in a hun- 
dred weight of ore; but what a system of 
crushing is involved in its extraction! Love, 
murder, suicide, abduction, and duels, form the 
farming-stock of romance writers; and if to 
these ingredients the reader will add, in the pre- 
sent case, the legal embroglio arising from a 
disputed peerage case, there will be no necessity 
to present him with a detailed account of the 
plot or personages. In the same way that we 
are growing, or have grown, utterly nauseated 
with melodrama on the stage, so we are becom- 
ing, thanks to the improved condition of literary 
taste, equally wearied with that particular 
class of romance to which “ Aubrey Conyers” 
belongs. 

The book is wonderfully low-priced, full of ex- 
cellent wood-cuts, and, as we before said, is emi- 
nently calculated to wing an idle hour, without 
conferring the slightest benefit upon the litera- 


ture of fiction. 

Hints on Early Education, addressed to 
Mothers. By a Mother. Masters. 

Wirutn a very small compass, there is here 


put forth much matter for reflection on the 
most important of subjects, the training of the 
infant and youthful mind. Every point and 
every consideration, that can be brought to bear 
upon it are treated in a gentle yet earnest spirit, 
evidently the result, not of the indulgence of 
mere theory, but of faithful and intelligent 
ractice. Mothers, to whom this little work 
is specially addressed, cannot do better than 
study it, and profit by it. 


Mazzini, judged by himself and by his country- 


men. By JuLes pe Brevau. Vizetelly & 
Co., 134 Fleet Street. 1853. 
Tus is one of the series of contemporary French 


works which the enterprising publishers are 
now bringing out. The author commences by 
investigating the claims of M. Mazzini to be 
ranked as a political, religious, and social re- 
former: he then draws a line to cast up the total, 
which he declares to amount to—“ £0. 0. 0., 
and nothing more.” He then proceeds to con- 
sider M. Mazzini as a man of combination and 
action, and states that he has had at least twenty 
enterprises ruined under him. _M. de Bréval 
then proves, entirely to his own satisfaction, 
that Mazzini is a coward. 
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“ At the end,” he continues, “ of various revolutionary 
movements, many unfortunate persons, led away and 
pushed forward by M. Mazzini, have suffered the punish- 
ment of death ; others have been thrown into prison ; but 
amidst all these consequences, the great visionary has al- 
ways taken care to save his own precious person, having 
constantly directed the armed expeditions in Italy from 
London, Paris, Geneva, or Lausanne; acting the part of 
Boileau towards the soldiers of Louis XIV—that is, con- 
tenting himself with encouraging them by voice and 
gesture at adistance. Bianchi-Giovini, his countryman, 
thus tersely sums up the man’s whole character :—‘ In those 
places, where the only question is to use set phrases, and 
to provoke disorders, you will always meet Mazzini; but 
on the spot of danger, never!” 

The book is well translated, neatly got up, 
and only costs half-a-crown. It is evidently 


the work of some hireling of Austria. 





The Temple of Education ; being results of the 
strivings of a Teacher after the true idea and 
ctice of Education. By T. E. Poyntina. 
obert Theobald, 26 Paternoster Row. 1853. 
Tuis isacurious book, displaying much thought 
and research, at the same time containing much 
that we cannot help a, as Visionary. Its 
nature is best indicated by its title, from which 
it will be seen, that it is principally addressed 
to those whose important mission it is to provide 
instruction for the young. 





The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of 
the United Kingdom. By the Rev. A. Hume, 
LL.D., F.S.A.; with a Supplement by A. J. 
Evans. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent Gar- 
den. 1853. 

A work that has been long and urgently needed. 

Great care and attention have been bestowed on 

its compilation. We propose, in our next 

Number, to enter more fully into the interesting 

details which it brings compendiously under 

our consideration, and which we might look 
for in vain elsewhere. 





Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation— 
Tenth Edition, with extensive additions and 
emendations, and illustrated by numerous 
Engravings on Wood. London: John 
Churchill, Prince’s Street, Soho. 1853. 

WE regret that this work did not reach us until 

the greater part of the present Number had 

passed through the press; for, although it is not 

our practice to notice renewed editions, the im- 

portance of the “Vestiges,” together with the 

extraordinary interest they have evoked, would 
have induced us to have departed from our or- 
dinary rule in this respect. As it is, our notice 
must necessarily be limited. 

It was in 1844 that the author first advanced 

his theory of “ Progressive Development,” as a 

hypothetic history of organic creation. The 


doctrine gave rise, as is well known, to much 
discussion, and no inconsiderable amount of 
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animadversion. He complains, however, that 
not one of his opponents has taken up a cor- 
rect view of the aim of the work, has shewn 
a power of reasoning logically upon it, or has 
appeared capable of taking a candid view of 

e data upon which it rests. In the present 
issue, we find that the treatise has been subjected 
to considerable emendation, alteration, and re- 
vision. Many corroborative facts, in support of 
the author’s views, have been introduced; and, 
although we are still far, very far, from ex- 
pressing our concurrence with those views, we 
think that the arguments adduced are inge- 
nuously stated, and that, if not altogether philo- 
sophical, they at least carry with them an air of 
considerable plausibility. 

An important feature is the appendix of 
proofs now annexed, containing illustrations, 
authorities, and answers to many of the objec- 
tions, that have been constantly urged from 
many quarters. 

Among the instances of ascertained develop- 
ment, in the animal and vegetable kingdom, we 
may instance a few, certainly not generally 
known, which are extremely curious, and afford 

und for serious reflection. 

“ Perhaps,” says the author, “ with the bulk 
of men, even those devoted to science, the great 
difficulty is, after all, in conceiving the particu- 
lars of such a process, as would be required to 
advance a fish into a reptile. ‘And yet no 
difficulty could well be less substantial, seeing 
that the metamorphosis of the tadpole into the 
frog is, in part at least, as thorough a transmu- 
tation, as the supposable change of sauroid fishes 
into Saurian reptiles could ever be.” He then 
proceeds to instance a very remarkable occur- 
rence, connected with the batrachian order of 
reptiles, namely, that when the young are en- 
closed in a dark box sunk into the river, with 
holes through which the water may flow, the 
animals increase in size, becoming gigantic tad- 
poles, but are never pace, | into frogs ; 
adding, that no one will deny that that which 
we see nature undo, she is able to do, and might 
be seen doing, were the proper occasion to occur, 
and the requisite precedent conditions realized. 
_ Granted. But what we take to be the defect 
in this kind of reasoning, is the assumption, that 
what nature is seen to do in some instances, she 
does in all. As well might we assert that, be- 
cause we observe any of the winged moths suc- 
cessively emerging from an egg, and passing 
through the stages of euttenglioe and grub, 
THEREFORE the condor, after emerging from his 
7 becomes a boa constrictor, spins himself a 

itanic cocoon, and dreams away a portion of 
his life as a — grub. A thousand instances 
of similarity will not prove identity. 
n: 
“The cowslip, primrose, oxlip, and polyanthus, which 
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were always led as distinct species, are now found 
to be produceable from one set of seeds, under various con- 
ditions: they are radically one plant. So also ‘ the clove, 
pink, and carnation are only varieties of a flower growing 
among the ruins of some of our old castles, the Dianthus 
caryophyllus.’ The artichoke of the garden and the car- 
doon (a kind of thistle) of the South-American wild, are 
held as distinct species in all botanical works; yet the 
artichoke, in neglect, one into the cardoon. The 
ranunculus aquatilis and the ranunculus hederaceus are, 
in like manner, set down as distinct species; but behold 
the secret of their difference! While the former plant 
remains in the water, its leaves are all finely cut, and 
have their divisions hairy ; but, when the stems reach the 
surface, the leaves develo in the atmosphere are 
widened, rounded, and simply lobed. Should the seeds of 
this water-plant fall upon a soil merely moist, without being 
inundated, the result is the ranunculus hederaceus—the pre- 
sumed distinct species—with short stalks, and none of the 
leaves divided into hairy cut work! To come to a more 
familiar instance. The various bread-forming ns 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, are found to be resolvable into 
one. If wheat be sown in June, and mown down, so as 
not to be allowed to come to ear till the next season, the 
product will be found to consist partly of rye, or some other 
of the cereals. Oats have, in like manner, transformed 
into rye, barley, and even wheat. Till a recent period, 
this cn was doubted; but it has been tested by 
experiment, and reported on by so many credible persons, 
that it can no longer be rejected. 

We may add that the great care, bestowed 
upon this edition, is manifest in its marked 
superiority over its predecessors. It is now un- 
questionably one of the most interesting publi- 
cations, that have seen the light for many years, 
and it is decidedly one that all should read and 
study with care. 

Nothing can be more utterly absurd, than the 
ridiculous objection, at one time made to the 
book, on the ground of its irreligious tendency. 
Such a charge against its author, as is thereby 
implied, is as unjust as it is ridiculous. 


Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission 
among the Dens of London. By R. W. Van- 
DERKISTE (Late London City Missionary). 
Nisbet and Co., Berners Street. 1853. 

THE author has, it seems, for many years de- 

voted himself to the noble task of elevating the 

moral condition of his fellow-men, and we are 
glad to find, that, in numerous instances, marked 
success has attended his efforts. The field, 
alas! was ample enough; the co , the 
mental and physical powers, requisite for the 
arduous undertaking, were such as we rarely 
see combined in one individual; but Mr. Van- 
derkiste seems to have gee an ample share 
of all. As he says, “ The work of the Mission 
is a blessed work. Its success has been very 

t. It has much to do—perhaps more than 
is thought by many.” 

That our readers, “who sit at home at 
ease,” may form some notion of the perils, en- 
countered by those who devote their lives to 
this truly Christian work, we transcribe the 
following graphic account of one horrible abode 
visited by our author :— 
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took me up afore the Lord Mayor. He said he took me 
up on suspicion. The Lord Mayor asked if anybody 
know’d I was a thief. Nobody know’d me there, so 
they let me go directly. In course,” said he, “ he’d no 
business to take me, as he know’d nothing agin me.” 


A HELL ON EARTH. 

This den of imfamy was situated in W——H—— 
C——, T—— Street. It consisted of one small room on 
the ground floor, and parties might well be excused for 
remaining dubious, as to whether so small an area could 
have been so replete with pestiferous moral influence to 
the ae as this place has unequivocally 

roved. 
On rcergy owe be labours upon the district, I found 
the place becoming worse and worse. Additional bad 
women and thieves were resorting to it, and it was much 
connected with other thieveries. 

I was in the habit of visiting this place, morning, noon, 
and night, accompanied, when I could obtain his com- 
pany, by an aged friend; bursting in upon them in the 
midst of their criminality; at other times visiting them 
whilst labouring under the depressing effects of their 

us night’s debauch. It may be inquired, ey a 
ow it happened such a course was practicable. e fact 
is, I appeared to have a t influence, given me over the 
proprietor of this wretched place and others, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of attentions I had paid to one of their 
com ions, who died in a very dreadful manner. They 
appeared to retain so grateful a sense of these attentions, 
that they could not insult me. It constituted one of the 
strangest sights in the wide world, to see me enter this 
place at night, sometimes alone—on one occasion my 
ay nee was ordered away: it was said to him, “ You 
fro, else perhaps you'll have a knife put into ; he (me) 
may stop”—disturbing all kinds of wickedness, an 
merely saying, “ l've come to read to you ;”—standing in 
the midst of ferocious and horrible characters, reading 
the yo = and explaining portions concerning our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, heaven and hell ;—and a 
rostitute holding the candle to me. This young woman 
since abandoned her evil course of life. Then would 
follow some discussion. One would say, “I don’t believe 
there’s no hell—it’s in your heart, mister.” Then some 
prostitute would burst out into indecent profanity, who 
would be sworn at, until she was quiet. Then I would go 
down on my knees in the midst of them, and pray, waiting 
to see if the Spirit of God would act (and the Spirit of 
God did act). one occasion, whilst so engaged with 
my hand over my face, I left a small space een my 
fingers for the purpose of making an observation, and 
pecoetons small articles (stolen, I suppose) being passed 
one to another. They had no i I was cleseving 


them. 

Two of the bad women who resided here were at last 
s0 much affected by religious instruction, as to be pre- 
vailed upon to enter penitentiaries. 

The proprietor of the place, who was a common thief, 
and the titute with whom he lived, next became 
affected, M—— related to me a conversation which 
took place between himself and G—, a housebreaker, 
whilst detailing to me his mental feelings. G., who goes 
by the name of -* Snob,” has related to me particulars of 
several burglaries in which he has been engaged. 

G. said, * Come, M., let's go out and look for something.” 
M. paused, and said, “I don’t know, Bill, I don’t think 
I shall go.” “ Why not?” said G., “ you can’t starve.” 
“I tell-you what, Bill,” said the other thief, “ I find out 
God Almighty can pay debts without money.” “Oh!” 
said the other, “ you ’re becoming religious, then, are 
you? you're no good ;” and he then went out by himself 
to attempt plunder. 

From this time an alteration took place in M. Ho 
was also much impressed about this time by being taken 
into custody under the following circumstances. * I was 
walking along,” said he, “ and a policeman come up to me ; 
he know'd nothing on me, nor I on him ; says he, and he 
lays hold on me, says he, ‘You must come with me.’ 

for? says 1; and in course I says, I'm a ‘spectable 
young man, ‘That's no odds,’ says he, ‘ you must come 
on suspicion.’ So he took me to the Mansion House, and 
I was locked up till Monday morning. Well, then he 


*“ But were you abroad for a dishonest se,” said I, 
Yes,” said he, “but he couldn’t know that, as I was 
walking on quietly ;” and he expressed his opinion that 
there was “ a mark on him by God Almighty. 

Few, perhaps, would imagine that thousands 
of such dens are said to exist in the heart of a 
Christian land. Of a truth, Missions are more 
needed among the denizens of such places than 
amongst the Ashantees, the Damaras, or the 


Carriboos. 


The Return to my Native Village, and other 
Poems, chiefly on sacred subjects. By a 
Lapy. Oxford and London: John Henry 
Parker. 1835 

A Mopest, unpretending little volume, of which 
we could, by no possibility, bring ourselves to 
speak harshly. Its aim is so pure, and the 
feeling that pervades its pages so laudable, that 
they more than atone for the absence of high 
poetic power. 

Although the ideas in the subjoined extract, 
are not novel, they are prettily and touchingly 
expressed. 

EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


Art thou so soon, sweet infant, laid to sl 

In the cold lap of death, to wake no more /— 
’Tis for ourselves, not thee, that we must weep ; 
For thee the world no sorrow has in store, 

No care ;—nor wilt thou ever feel again 

The bitter lot of sickness or of pain. 

And oh! how blest! Ere sin thy soul could harm 
Thou wast borne hence, where faith may thee behold 
Encircled by thy gracious Saviour’s arm, 

One of the flock -vithin His peaceful fold. 

He leads them all, but in His bosom bears 

The tender lambs ; such blessedness is theirs. 


The Philosophy of Atheism, examined and 
compared with Christianity. By the Rev. 
G. Gopwin, D.D. Hall, Virtue, and Co., 
25, Paternoster Row. 1853. 

A very admirable course of lectures; delivered 

at the Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, durin 

the past winter. Of the impression, produ 
upon the auditory by these discourses, an esti- 

mate may be formed, when we state, that, im- 

mediately after their publication, 1500 copies 

were, in a few hours, bought up by working 
men ! 

We trust that a proportionable diffusion may 
take place in other populous neighbourhoods, 
and among those classes, who of late years have 
begun to evince a livelier sense of the para- 
mount importance of spiritual subjects. 

The arguments adduced by the author are 
powerful ; the language is clear and intelligible 
to all; the tendency of the book is the highest 
to which any work can aspire. 
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RESUME OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Or the works recently issued from the French 
press, those which will be most interesting to 
the English reader are the two volumes of illus- 
trated travels in India, by the Prince Alexis 
Soltykoff.* 

A Russian in India is an idea somewhat 
startling ;—and there can be small doubt that a 
Russian, of the prince’s station and fortune, did 
not pass the greater portion of six years (1841 
to 1847) in India, without some better reason 
than a mere desire to collect tiger skins, and 
dine within hearing of the jackall’s howl. A 
glance at the map, accompanying the work, 
shews that the prince left no corner of the 
peninsula unexplored. He tracked the Indus 
and the Ganges twice to their sources; he was 
present twice at Delhi; he interlaced the Car- 
natic as a sportsman interlaces a field of turnips ; 
he journeyed by land from Bombay to Calcutta, 
crossing the lands of the Nizam and skirting the 
coast of Coromandel. From the southernmost 

int of Ceylon up to the highest peaks of the 

imalaya mountains, there is no city, town, or 
district upon which this Russian prince cannot 
furnish a very accurate report to his master. 

Nothing political or statistical, however, > 
pears in this published account. It is simply 
the correspondence of a tourist. What little he 
does say, upon the condition of the Hindus 
under the Company’s rule, is carefully set down 
as information received from the Company’s 
servants. The interest of the work lies in the 
fact, that we have here a picture of India, as it 
ee to a travelling foreigner, who takes 

rasentimental view of Eastern matters, 
sighs for the fading glories of Eastern romance, 
and is not quite satisfied that the ancient rite 
of suttee should vanish from the land. From 
the Anglo-Indians, the prince appears to have 
received every hospitality, yet he cannot quite 
restrain a very considerable contempt for them. 
“I am writing to you,” he says, “while my 





* “Voyage dans L’Inde,” par le Prince A Soltykoff, il- 
lustré de magnifiques lithographies, a deux teintes, d’aprés 
dessins originaux de l’auteur. 2-vols. roy. 8vo. Paris. 
1853. A cheaper edition, in one volume 8vo., and with- 
out the Iustrations, has been published by Lecou. 


fellow-voyagers are below at their lunch, or 
second breakfast, consisting of biscuits, sherry, 
and brandy. These English, even in India, 
never change any thing of their own detestable 
regime. It is always the ham, the goose and 
stuffing, the red-herring, the Cayenne pepper, 
the plum-pudding, the Cheshire cheese, and the 
brandy. Besides this, they do nothing but 
physic themselves, each out of his own medicine 
chest, with calomel and Epsom salts. The 
captain, a young man of five and twenty, after 
filling himself with hard ham and fat bacon, 
invariably swallows soda powders with his 
wine.” 

But the English are incapable of appreciating 
the beauty of India— 

Entirely occupied by their material interests, these 
English never enjoy the peculiar beauties of India. All 
that is to me so exquisite is to them trivial or common, 
In general they contemn every thing that differs from 
their own home customs. Vainly does nature spread her- 
self before their eyes in graceful simplicity or in savage 
grandeur. In matter of scenery, coy, Sopgettte and 
tolerate nothing but their own parks. eir first care, in 
laying out a garden or a park, is to cut down the palm 
trees, to grub up every pas which has an Indian cha- 
racter, and to plant in their stead poplar trees, and lay 
down turf. e unbought grace of the indigenous people 
is unknown to these men. Yet in reality what can be 
more deplorable than the grotesque costumes that disfigure 
our women, when compared with the admirable draperies 
of those primitive robes of the Indian women—robes whose 
folds are made, not by milliners, but by nature. The 
at age by way of being polite to me, shewed me their 
docks, and their mint, and their steam-engines, and their 
schools, and they did not even spare me the fortress. 
Fancy the sort of pleasure I had in all this ! 


Further on, he bitterly complains of the 
misery he feels, at being not only deprived of 
music, but even of the society of beings who 
comprehend it. ‘‘ Sous ce rapport,” he says, 
“tout um monde de sensations est fermé aux 
Anglais.” The governor of Bombay had, in- 
deed, military music at his dinners ;— but, alas ! 
what a mockery ! 

All this pretension to sentiment, and delicate 
appreciation of art, is, we suppose, the affectation 
of a northern barbarian ; who has a lurking sus- 
picion that he must make out his title to be 
considered a civilised man by the French, and 
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sacrifices a few English as a propitiatory offering. 
The prince, moreover, admits that Captain Ross, 
at Travancore, had sufficient appreciation of 
nature to choose a very pretty wife, and to 
build his house on a spot having a splendid 
view over a lake and a forest; he a that 
Mr. Metcalfe, at Delhi, and Sir Hubert Mad- 
dock, at Calcutta, have the best smoking ap- 
ratus in the world, and of the true Indian 
hion; he records that Lord Elphinstone is 
so curious in Indian antiquities, that he horrified 
the priests at Kandy, by taking up the sacred 
tooth of Buddha, that he might enjoy a closer 
inspection of it; and, as a specimen of the high 
state of restoration enjoyed by the ancient tem- 
les of India, he tells how the same Lord 

Iphinstone found a tiger in the oc ngare tem- 
ag Ellora, and killed him in his ambitious 

We are sorry that we have not space to 
extract some of the prince’s descriptions of the 
Hinds, or to give more specimens of the 
hopitalities he received. We must do him the 
justice, however, to say, that he does not, to use 

ir Walter Scott’s figure, pelt a man with his 
own plates and dishes. iis anti-English re- 
marks are always general, and he invariably 
praises his hosts. 

Upon one subject he obtained decisive in- 
formation. 

The inhabitants of India, from Cape Comorin to Lucknow, 
cannot comprehend that there is any other European 
than the English ; and, when I speak to them of 
ia they fancy the Russians must be some particular 
caste of the English. Europe and England are to them 
identical ideas. It was only when I got very far up north, 
that I sometimes met with people = @ vague con- 
ception of the existence of Russia. 

A propos of this work of Soltykoff, we ma 
mention that M. Chopin, the anther of nce. 
works upon Russia, has published a translation 
of specimens of Russian novels,* interesting so 
far as they afford a means of studying the 
manners and customs of this vast people, but 
not very attractive in any other point of view. 

The ladies of the New World have found a 
very careful describer in M. Xavier Eyma,+ 
who agrees with Malesherbes that he has found 
in the world only two beautiful things—women 
and roses, and only two delicious things—women 
and melons.t . Eyma commences with the 
proposition, that ‘‘ Toutes les femmes, qui peu- 

lent le — de ce monde, n’ont point été 
‘ondues dans le méme moule par le créateur,” 
and thence he departs into a series of divisions 
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and sub-divisions of form, feature, colour, with 
descriptions of habits, and especially of cos- 
tumes, which ought to be very interesting to 
our fairer readers, and would doubtless be very 
useful to any of them who might be pondering 
upon the approach of a bal costumé. There is 
a very pretty dress described, as worn by les 
filles de couleur, or mulatresses. We are sorry 
we are not sufficiently well up in the matter of 
articles of female attire to do justice to it ina 
translation; but perhaps we shall be forgiven 
our omission by papa and mamma, when we say 
that the cost of it is estimated at three thousand 
francs. These dissertations are interspersed with 
anecdotes and characteristic little stories, which 
render the volume sufficiently amusing. 

M. Louis Blane continues his “ History of 
the French Revolution,” the object whereof 
appears to be to prove 

Que la Révolution fut, 4 lorigine, d’une magnanimité 
sans égale et d’une mansuétude sans bornes ; 

Qu’elle laissa 4 ses ennemis, par respect pour la liberté, 
tout pouvoir de la maudire et de conspirer contre elle ; 

Qu’elle ne détruisit, qu’'avec des ménagements infinis, 
des privil cependant bien odieux ; 

Que, si elle toucha au faste scandaleux de quelques pré- 
lats, ce fut au profit d’une foule de pauvres curés de 
campagne mourant de faim ; 

Que, si elle dépouilla les nobles des titres, dont leur or- 
gueil avait appauvri la dignité humaine, ce fut en leur 
abandonnant les premiéres places, dans la — dans 
l‘administration, dans la milice nationale, s l’'armée ; 

Qu’elle fut, d’abord, avare du sang versé, 4 un point 
inoui, depuis qu'il y a de grandes commotions en ce 
monde ; 

Qu’elle ne cessa de tendre les bras ases adversaires, leur 
demandant pour toute grace d’¢tre équitables ; 

Qu’un jour enfin, jour d’éternelle mémoire, elle appela 
tous les enfants de la France 4 se réunir, a se réconcilier, 
a s’embrasser, a s’aimer, autour de I’autel de la patrie! 

A qui la faute, si la Révolution finit par entrer en 
fureur? Ainsi le voulut la contre-révolution : voila la 
réponse. 

The author has arrived at the end of his 
fourth volume, and has completed hitherto 
but a small portion of his sikdagaeal task. 
He appears to be working in London, and to 
be delving in many of the same mines§ wherein 
we ourselves search for ore. We do not find, 
however, that his history attracts many English 


ers. 
“Le Chevalier de Pampelonne,” by M. 
Goudecourt, is a novel, in four volumes, of 
historical pretensions. Henry the Third, Henry 
of Navarre, and Jacques Clement, are the 
= characters, and the assassination of 
Valois by the mad monk is of course the 
chief historical incident. The early part of the 
story is tedious, and full of digressions ; but, if 
the English readgr will skim the first two 
§ “Nous avons devant nous un livre portant la date 


de 1790, et imprimé en rouge. Cet ou et fort rare ; 
il ne se trouve meme pas au British Museum. Nous 





devons de le connaitre a M. Hookham ;—un des premiers 
libraires de Londres.” 
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volumes and read the two last, some amusement 
may possibly arise, from the adventures of the 
sharp-witted Gascon who is the hero of the 
novel. 

We should have thought “Le Pasteur 
d’Ashbourn” to be a translation from the 
English, so intimate is the knowledge displayed 
of the neighbourhood of that little Derbyshire 
town. While we read, we can almost imagine 
ourselves sitting in the little front parlour at 
the Green Man, or walking up the steps to the 
barber’s shop, where only the true Dove flies are 
tobe bought. But the sentiment is undoubtedly 
all ook. Dumas, although his name is upon 
the title-page, had, in all probability, little or 
nothing to do with the authorship, nor is the 
interest of the story very great. hat strikes 
us as the most remarkable feature in it is cer- 
tainly the knowledge shewn of English lo- 
calities. 

A volume of the “ Biblothéque Contem- 
poraire ” contains a collection of the Contes 
et Nouvelles of Alexander Dumas Fils, which 
we can recommend as a light vaudeville kind of 
reading: They consist chiefly of very short 
stories, whereof the best to our taste is “ Le 

rix de Pigeons.” A young Frenchman, who 
is a philosopher and linguist of the first force, 
falls in love with a damsel whose father will 
have nothing to say to him, unless he can pro- 
duce at the end of the year fifty thousand francs. 
Leon starts off, with all his learning and science, 
certain of success. At the end of ten months we 
find him at a little tavern in “ Horrible Street,” 
London, starving and in rags, and just about 
to blow his brains out. His project is discon- 
certed by the entry of his landlord, who ob- 
jects to his shooting himself upon his premises, 
and still more to his dying in debt to him—he 
owes forty shillings for his lodging. For- 
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tunately, however, Leon discovers that one of 
those learned Societies, whose proceedings are 
immortalized in the columns of some of our 
weekly contemporaries, have offered a prize of 
2500/. to any one who shall succeed in the 
enterprise of eating a roast pigeon for dinner 
every day fora month. Leon offers to trans- 
late Persian poems, to make public the disco- 
very of a new star thrice the size of the earth,— 
to overturn Champollion’s theory as to the 
reading of hieroglyphics ; but, finding that they 
will not give him a guinea for any one of these 
achievements, he sets himself resolutely to 
work, eats the pigeons, becomes the idol of 
the British capital, marries his lady love, and 
lives happily. It is a very fair subject for 
satire, ont it is cleverly worked out. 

“Gilbert et Gilberte” is said to be by 
Eugéne Sue. If this author’s name had not 
been upon the title-page, we certainly should 
never have sus these five volumes to be 
by the author of “ Mathilde.” It is a very 
stupid, — fairy tale, recounting how 
two young wedded folk buy an image at a toy- 
shop, and how the image begins to talk, and to 
promise them all their wishes, and how they 
take the positions of a certain marquis and 
marchioness. bees agen trash it is, with the 
machinery very badly managed. We suspect 
that ry only put his see to the ass. 
tion of some inferior hand. 

Perhaps we should notice, before concluding 
this short Résumé of works not more specially 
dealt with, that the May Number of the 
Révue Contemporaine contains an answer, by 
Comte de Marcellus, to a very slashing review 
of his “ Souvenirs Diplomatiques,” contained in 
a recent Number of the “ Edinburgh.” The 
Comte evidently attributes the castigation to 
Lord Brougham, and retorts accordingly. 
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Mémoires d Alew. Dumas. Vols. XIV. XV. 


Turse volumes comprise a history of the 
“glorious days of July,” told according to 
the manner of M. Dumas. This greatest of 
all known “ blagueurs,” after allowing that 
Etienne overturned the first omnibus, 
and shut up the theatres, has nearly all the 
rest of the glory of the three days to himself. 
It was he who led fifty men to the storm of 
the Hotel de Ville, when the cannon swept the 
bridge, and young Arcole died; it was he who 
took the three first prisoners who were secured 
by the people; and it was he who first pro- 
that the Due d’Orleans should be made 
ing. How he habited himself in shooting 
costume, and with his hundred bullets, his 
powder-flask, and his rifle, rushed about the 
streets, making prisoners and barricades, buy- 
ing the gunsmith’s arms, and habituating him- 
self to the whirr of grape-shot, may be read by 
those who take interest in such gasconading 
trash as M. Dumas has already treated the 
public to in his ‘‘ Impressions de Voyage.” 
As he really lives and talks, M. Dumas is very 
likely a most estimable and companionable in- 
dividual; but, as he chooses to picture himself 
to us in his books, he is a very vulgar bore. 
By far the least interesting portions of these 
memoirs are those pages in which he speaks of 
himself. We extract, for the amusement of 
our readers, a few of his sketches of —.. 
raries. Let us take Madlle. Georges and her 
family. 
MADLLE. GEORGES AT FORTY-ONE. 

La tante Georges était, alors, une admirable créature, 
igée de quarante et un ans 4 peu prés. Nous avons 
deja donné son portrait, écrit ou plutét dessiné parla 

lume sayante de Théophile Gautier. Elle avait sur- 
it la main, le bras, les épaules, le cou, les dents, les yeux 
d'une richesse et d’une magnificence inouies; mais, 
comme la belle fée Mélusine, elle sentait, dans sa dé- 
marche, une certaine géne 4 laquelle ajoutaient encore,— 
je ne sais pourquoi, car Georges avait le pied digne de 
main,—des robes d’une longueur exagérée. 

A part les choses de théatre, pour lesquelles elle était 
toujours préte, Georges était d’une paresse incroyable. 
Grande, majestueuse, connaissant sa beauté, qui avait eu 
ne admirateurs deux empereurs et trois ou quatre rois, 

rges aimait 4 rester couchée sur un grand canapé, 
Vhiver dans des robes de velours, dans des vitchouras 
de fourrures, dans des cachemires de l’Inde; et l’été 
dans des peignoirs de batiste ou de mousseline. Ainsi 
étendue dans une pose toujours nonchalante et gra- 
cieuse, Georges recevait la visite des étrangers, tantét 
avec la majesté d’une matrone romaine, tantét avec le 
sourire d'une courtisane grecque ; tandis que des plis de 
sa robe, des ouvertures de ses chiles, des entrebiille- 
ments de ses peignoirs, sortaient, pareilles 4 des cous de 
pe les tétes de deux ou trois lévriers de la plus 
belle race. 

Georges était d’une propreté proverbiale ; elle faisait 
une premiére toilette avant d’entrer au bain, afin de ne 
= salir l’eau dans laquelle elle allait rester une 

ure; 1a, elle recevait ses familiers, rattachant de 
temps en temps, avec des épingles d’or, ses cheveux qui 
se dénouaient, l’occasion de sortir entiérement de l’eau 


des bras splendides, et le haut, parfois méme le {bas 
d'une gorge qu'on eit dite taillée dans du marbre de 
P. 


aros. 

Et, chose étrange! ces mouvements, qui, chez une 
autre femme, eussent été provoquants et lascifs, étaient 
simples et naturels chez Georges, et pareils 4 ceux 
d’une Grecque du temps d’Homére ou de Phidias ; belle 
comme une statue, elle ne semblait pas plus qu’une 
statue étonnée de sa nudité, et elle ett, j’en suis sir, 
été bien surprise qu’un amant jaloux lui eit défendu 
de se faire voir ainsi dans sa baignoire, soulevant, 
comme une nymphe de la mer, ]’eau avec ses épaules et 
ses seins blancs. 

Georges avait rendu tout le monde propre autour 
d’elle,—excepté Harel, 


Georges had two nephews, Tom and Paul: 
of the latter we are told— 


LE PETIT POPOL, 

A l’époque ot je l’ai connu, ce n’était encore qu’un 
marmot de six ou sept ans, et déja il avait trouvé moyen, 
sous toutes sortes de prétextes plus ingénieux les uns 
que les autres, de se faire ouvrir un ecrédit au café qui 
fait le coin de la rue de Vaugirard et de larue Moliére. 
Un beau joir, il se trouva que le compte du jeune Popol 
montait 4 une centaine d’écus! En trois mois, il avait 
absorbé pour trois cents francs de bavaroises et de riz 
. au lait qu'il venait chercher au nom de sa mére, ou au 
nom de sa tante, et qu’il buvait ou mangeait dans les 
escaliers, dans les corridors ou derriére les portes. 

- 7 * * 

Le petit gueux n’avait jamais voulu apprendre une 
seule priére, ce qui faisait beaucoup rire le voltairien 
Harel ; quand, tout 4 coup, i l’époque du choléra, on 
s’apergut que le jeune Popol disait, matin et soir, une 
oraison qu'il avait, sans doute, improvisée pour la cir- 
constance. 

On fut curieux de savoir ce que pouvait étre cette 
oraison ; on se cacha, on écouta, et l’on entendit. 

On entendit la priére suivante : 

“Seigneur, mon Dieu! prenez ma tante Georges; 
prenez mon oncle Harel; prenez mon frére Tom; 

renez maman Bébelle; prenez mon ami Provost, et 
aissez le petit Popol et la cuisiniére !” 

La priére ne porta point bonheur au pauvre petit, si 
fervente qu'elle fat: le choléra le prit, et l’emporta, 
lui quinze-centiéme, dans la méme journée. 


Here is an anecdote of a pair of ear-rings, 
which finishes with a bit of devotion exceed- 
ingly French. 

LES BOUCLES D’OREI LLES, 


A cette époque, Georges avait encore des diamants 
magnifiques, et, entre autres, deux boutons qui lui avaient 
été donnés par Napoléon, et qui valaient chacun a peu 
prés douze mille francs. 

Elle les avait fait monter en boucles d’oreilles, et 
portait ces boucles d’oreilles-la de préférence a toutes 
autres. 

Ces boutons étaient si gros, que bien souvent Georges 
en rentrant le soir, aprés avoir joué, les dtait, se plai- 
gnant qu’ils lui allongeaient les oreilles. 

Un soir, nous rentrimes et nous nous mimes 4 souper. 
Le souper fini, on mangea des amandes; George en 
mangea beaucoup, et, tout en mangeant, se plaignit de 
la lourdeur de ces boutons, les tira de ses oreilles, et les 
posa sur la nappe. 

Cing minutes aprés, le domestique vint avec la brosse, 
nettoya la table, poussa les boutons dans une corbeille 
avec les coques des amandes, et, amandes et boutons, 
jeta le tout par la fenétre de la rue. 

Georges se coucha sans songer aux boutons, et s’en- 
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dormit tranquillement; ce qu’elle n’eut pas fait, toute 

ilosophe qu’elle était, si elle efit su que son domes~- 
tique avait jeté pour vingt-quatre mille francs de dia- 
mants par la fenétre. 

Le lendemain, Georges cadette entra dans la chambre 
de sa sceur, et la réveilla. 

— Eh bien, lui dit-elle, tu peux te vanter d’avoir 
une chance, toi! regarde ce que je viens de trouver. 

— Qu’est cela? 

— Un de tes boutons. 

— Et od 1’as-tu trouvé P 

— Dans la rue. 

— Dans la rue ? ¢ 

— C’est comme je te le dis, ma chére... dans la 
rue, 4 la porte... Tu J’auras perdu en rentrant du 
théatre. : 

— Mais non, je les avais en soupant. 

— Tu en es sire? 

— A telles enseignes que, comme ils me génaient, 
je les ai dtés, et les ai mis pres de moi. Qu’en ai-je 
done fait aprés P . . . od les ai-je serrés?... 

— Ah! mon Dieu, s’écria Georges cadette, je me 

lle: nous mangions des amandes ; le domestique a 
nettoyé la table avec la brosse. . . 

— Ah! mes pauvres boutons! s’écria Georges 4 son 
tour, descends vite, Bébelle! descends ! 

Bébelle était déja au bas de l’escalier. Cing minutes 
aprés, elle rentrait avec le second bouton: elle l’avait 
retrouvé dans le ruisseau. 

— Ma chére amie, dit-elle 4 sa sceur, nous sommes 
trop heureuses! Faites dire une messe, ou, sans cela, il 
nous arrivera quelque grand malheur. 

We are much afraid that M. Harel was the 
“ amant en titre” of Mademoiselle ; but Harel 


valued himself on his dirtiness, as Georges did 
upon her propreté. 
LE COCHON D’HAREL. 

Nous avons parlé de la malpropreté d’Harel; elle 
était de notoriété publique, et lui-méme en prenait une 
espece d’orgueil; homme de paradoxe, il s’amusait & 
faire des amplifications sur cette triste supériorité. 

Quand il voyait Georges, couchée sur son canapé au 
milieu de ses chiens bien peignés, bien lavés, avec leur 
collier de maroquin au cou, il soupirait d’ambition. 

Car Harel avait une ambition, qu’il avait manifestée 
bien souvent, et qui n’avait jamais été satisfaite :— 
c’était d’avoir un cochon ! 

Ason avis, saint Antoine était le plus heureux des 
saints; et il était, comme lui, prét 4 se retirer au désert, 
si la Providence daignait lui accorder le méme com- 


agnon. 

. La féte d’Harel approchant, nous résclimes, Georges 
et moi, de combler les modestes désirs d’Harel; nous 
achetimes, moyennant vingt-deux livres tournois, un 
cochon de trois 4 quatre mois; nous lui mimes une 
couronne de diamants sur la téte, un bouquet de roses 
au cété, des noeuds de pierreries aux pattes, et, le con- 
duisant majestueusement comme une mariée, nous en- 
trimes dans la salle 4 manger, au moment ot nous 
crimes l’heure venue de faire 4 Harel cette douce 
surprise. ‘ 

Aux cris que poussait le nouvel arrivant, Harel aban- 
donna a l’instant méme la conversation de Lockroy et 
de Janin, si attachante qu’elle fat, et accourut vers nous. 

Le cochon tenait 4 la patte un compliment qu’il pré- 
senta 4 Harel. 

Harel se précipita sur son cochon,—car il devina du 
premier coup que ce cochon était 4 lui,—le serra contre 
son coeur, se frotta le nez 4 son groin, le fit asseoir prés 
de lui sur la grande chaise de Popol, le maintint sur 
cette chaise avec une écharpe a orges, et se mit 
a le bourrer de toutes sortes de friandises. 

Le cochon, baptisé séance tenante, recut d’Harel,— 
qui déclara contracter envers lui les obligations d’un j 
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parrain envers son filleul,—le nom euphonique de 
Piaff- Piaff. 

Dés le méme soir, Harel se retira 4 son second étage 
avec Piaff-Piaff, et, comme nul ne s’était préoccupé du 
coucher de l’animal, Harel s’empara d’une robe de ve- 
lours & Georges, et lui en fit une litiére. 

Cela amena, le lendemain, entre Georges et Harel, 
une grande altercation ou, ~ pour juges par les parties, 
nous condamnimes Harel & payer 4 Georges deux cents 
francs d’indemnité sur la recette du soir. 

La robe fut envoyée au magasin, et l’on en fit des 
costumes de pages. 

Cette amitié d’Harel pour son cochon devint une fréné- 
sie. Un jour, Harel m’aborda 4 la répétition en me disant; 

— Vous ne savez pas, mon cher? J’aime tant mon 
cochon, que je couche avec lui! 

— Eh bien, lui répondis-je, je viens de rencontrer 
votre cochon, qui m’a dit exactement la méme chose. 

Je crois que c’est le seul mot auquel Harel n’ait rien 
trouvé a répliquer. 

Il en fut de Piaff-Piaff comme de tous les animaux 
trop aimés : il sentit sa puissance, il en abusa, et les 
choses finirent, un jour, par mal tourner pour lui. 

Piaff-Piaff, bien nourri, bien logé, bien caressé, cou- 
chant avee Harel, en était arrivé au “poids honorable 
de cent cinquante livres: ce qui était,—nous en avions 
fait le calcul,—cinquante livres de plus que Janin, trente 
livres de plus que Lockroy, dix livres de plus que moi, 
cinquante-cing livres de moins qu’Eric Bernard; il 
avait été arrété-dans un conseil d’od avait été exclu 
Harel, qu’arrivé au poids de deux cents livres, Piaff+ 
Piaff serait utilisé en boudin et en saucisses. 

Malheureusement pour lui, chaque jour, il commettait 
dans la maison quelque nouveau désordre qui amenait 
une menace universelle d’avancer l’heure fixée pour son 
trépas, et, cependant, malgré tous ces méfaits, l’adora- 
tion d’Harel pour Piaff-Piaff était tellement connue, 
que les plus dures résolutions finissaient toujours par 
tourner & la miséricorde. 

Mais, un jour, il arriva que Piaff-Piaff, rédant a l’en- 
tour d’une espéce de cage, oi se tenait un magnifique 
faisan que j’avais donné 4 Tom, le faisan eut |’impru- 
dence d’allonger le cou entre deux barreaux, pour pincer 
un grain de blé, et Piaff-Piaff allongea le groin, et 
pinga la téte du faisan. 

‘Lom était & quatre pas de 14; il vit se faire le tour, 
et jeta les hauts cris. 

faisan, décapité, n’était plus bon qu’d étre réti. 

Tant que Piaff-Piaff, en s’attaquant 4 tout le monde, 
avait eu l’intelligence de respecter les objets apparte- 
nant i Tom, Piaff-Piaff, comme nous ]’avons dit, avait 
joui du bénéfice des circonstances atténuantes; mais, 
cette derniére mal-adresse commise, il n’y avait point 
de plaidoyer, si éloquent qu’il fat, qui put sauver le 
meurtrier. Georges déclara énergiquement qu’il avait 
mérité la mort. Personne, pas méme Janin, n’osa aller 
contre ce jugement. 

Le jugement rendu, on résolut de profiter de l’absence 
d’Harel pour le mettre 4 exécution, et, tout chaud, tout 
bouillant, en envoya chercher le charcutier en le pré- 
venant d’apporter son couteau. 

Cinq minutes aprés, Piaff-Piaff poussait des cris & 
ameuter tout le quartier. 

On gardait la porte de la rue écarter Harel, si, 
par hasard, il revenait en ce moment-la ; seulement, on 
avait oublié que le jardin possédait une sortie sur le 
Luxembourg, et qu'Harel uvait rentrer de cecoté. 

Tout & coup, comme Piaff-Piaff donnait ces notes 
douloureuses qui annoncent l’approche de I’agonie, la 
porte s’ouvrit, et Harel parut en criant: 

— Qu’est-ce qu’on fait 4 mon pauvre Piaff-Piaff P 
qu’est-ce qu’on lui fait ? 

— Ma foi, dit Georges, tant pis! il devenait trop 
désagréable, ton affreux Piaff-Piaff? 

— Ah! pauvre animal! pauyre béte! s’écria Harel, 
e parie qu’on l’égorge ! 
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Pais, aprés une d'un instant: 

— Au moins, dit-il d’un ton plaintif, avez-vous re- 
¢commandé au charcutier de niettre beaucoup d’oignon 
dans le boudin? J’adore l’oignon ! 

Telle fut V’oraison funebre de Piaff-Piaff. 

The light rattling nonsense of these volumes 
fives them favour in the eyes of the French 
public, and perhaps in those of English readers 
also; it is so amusing to listen at times to a 
light, feather-pated, fluent, chatterbox. 





LA MARQUISE CORNELIA D’ALFI. 


Dumas winds up his account of the capture 
of the Hotel de Ville with the following sage 
reflection— 

“O joueurs politiques! que vous étes forts 

uand il faut élever un homme nouveau! que 
vous étes foibles lorsqu’il faut soutenir un pou- 
voir vieilli !” 

How very true this is in France! How 
utterly absurd it would sound in England ! 





La Marquise Cornelia d Alfi, ou le lac d’ Annegy et ses Environs. Par Evaene Sve. 1853. 


Evakne Svt is in exile, and he is anxious that 
the world should interest itself in the scenes 
among which he finds himself. From Annecy 
le Vieux, a little village among the rocks of 
Savoy, he sends forth a volume, descriptive of 
the scenery around him, and an introduction 
laudatory of the agricultural knowledge of the 
Savoyards, their economy of manure, their 
great care for bulrushes, and their wonderfully 
economical system of ploughing with milch- 
cows! A Parisian’s ideas upon bucolic sub- 
jects would, however, scarcely be amusing even 
to Mr. Wren Hoskins, so we pass the introduc- 
tion, and travel onwards to the story. 

The Marquise Cornelia d’Alfi is a Venetian 
vixen, wonderful in her beauty, tremendous in 
her will, but not particular as to her morals. 
She is thus introduced to us— 


Madame d’Alfi, ainsi que l’on a pu en juger par le 
signalement inscrit sur son passe-port, était jeune, d’une 
beauté remarquable et d’une taille élevée; mais, a ce 
signalement incomplet, nous ajouterons,—taille svelte 
et accomplie, larges épaules, pieds d’enfant, mains 
dignes d'une madone de Raphaél, port de téte impé- 
rieux, narines roses gonflées, palpitantes 4 la moindre 
émotion, lévres rouges et sardoniques, noirs sourcils 
arqués sur de grands yeux de cet azur étincelant dont 
Vacier est souvent trempé . . . , physionomie saisissante, 
pleine d’audace et de passion, de hauteur et d’ironie. 

Cornélia, lorsqu’elle ne sortait pas de chez elle, se 
plaisait, par caprice, a rappeler dans ses vétements la 
mode orientale ; elle portait ce soir-li des fleurs natu- 
relles de jasmin et de grenadier, entremélées dans les 
nattes de ses beaux cheveux noirs, enroulés a la greeque 
autour de son front hardi; sa soubreveste albanaise de 
taffetas orange, brodée de soie blanche et garnie de 
courtes manches flottantes, tombait jusqu’aux hanches, 
et découvrait le corsage d’une robe de mousseline de 
l'Inde ornée de légéres striures de fils d’argent tissés 
dans 1’étoffe. 

Madame’ d’Alfi, on renversée sur ses coussins, 
Yun de ses bras replié sous sa téte, les yeux demi-clos, 
balancant, au bout de son pied cambré, sa petite pan- 
toufle turque de velours rouge ouvragé d’argent, re- 
gardait indolemment la légére et bleudtre fumée d’une 
ame de tabac de Smyrne qu’elle savourait lente- 

Faustine, camériste et confidente de Cornélia, bro- 
dait assise & quelques pas de sa maitresse, qui, silen- 
cieuse et profondément absorbée, continuait d’aspirer 
Varome du tubac turc ; mais au bout de quelques in- 
stants, au long soupir souleva son sein ; elle se redressa, 
jeta brusquement loin d’elle sa cigarette allumée, mit 
un de ses coudes sur son genou, appuyason menton dans 


la paume de sa main et regarda le lac et les montagnes 
d’un ceil fixe, presque sombre. 

Faustine, entendant le soupir de sa maitresse, releva 
la téte et dit: 

— Vous soupirez, madame? Je le savais bien, moi, 
que vous regretteriez votre brusque départ de Paris, 
ou vous étiez si fétée, si admirée ! 

La marquise haussa les épaules et resta muette. 

— Alors, madame, puisque vous ne regrettez pas 
Paris, vous regrettez donc que M. le comte Christian 
ne soit pas encore venu vous rejoindre ici ? 

Le marquise, toujours silencieuse, haussa de nouveau 
et encore plus significativement les épaules. 

— Excusez-moi, madame, reprit Faustine, je ne suis 
qu’une sotte! En effet, si vous regrettiez Paris, est-ce 
que vous n’y retourneriez pas 4 l’instant? Est-ce que, 
si vous regrettiez l’absence de M. le comte, vous n’iriez 

as le retrouver 4 Florence? Mais, alors, madame, 

‘ou vient votre souci? Vous ennuyez-vous dans ce 
pays, qui pourtant vous avait tant séduite l'année 
passée, en le traversant, qu'il y a huit jours, 4 votre 
retour en France, vous avez voulu vous établir ici pen- 
dant quelque temps? Votre goiit a-t-il changé? Alors, 

ui vous empéche de revenir en Italie? Vos palais de 
Fimens ou de Venise vous attendent. Grace i Dieu, 
ainsi que vous le dites souvent, madame, “ depuis que 
vous avez l’ige de raison, votre volonté, quelle qu'elle 
soit, s’est toujours faite!...” Ni homme, ni femme, 
ni dieu, ni diable, lorsque vous voulez quelque chose 
d’humainement possible, ne peuvent empeécher que cela 
soit!... Vous étes jeune, riche, belle et, par-dessus 
tout, veuve, c’est-i-dire libre ! le monde est 4 vos pieds! 
Dés que vous entrez dans un salon, toutes les femmes ne 
quittent plus du regard leurs adorateurs et méme... 
leurs maris! II n’est pas un homme que vous ne puis- 
siez rendre amoureux fou, et lorsqu’il l’est devenu, 
vous le traitez de reine 4 esclave! Ce pauvre M. le 
comte tyrannisait, dit-on, la princesse Orsino, et, devant 
vous, il tremble, humble, craintif a faire pitié, lui tou- 
jours si arrogant, si dédaigneux! Lui de qui les plus 
charmantes et les plus grandes dames quétaient un 
regard, vous l’avez fasciné ; s’il était ici, vous 1’enver- 
riez, je crois, d'un geste, au bout du monde! Dites un 
mot, et vous le verrez accourir malgré les graves inté- 
réts qui le retiennent encore 4 Florence! Enfin, ma- 
dame, de quoi vous affliger, puisque pour votre volonté 
il n’est pas d’obstacle P 

— Tu te trompes...ilen est un! répondit en sou- 
pirant de nouveau Cornélia, qui, d'un air distrait, avait 
écouté sa camériste. Il en est un... devant Jequel ma 
volonté se brise. 

— Et quel est, madame, cet obstacle P 

— Une tombe! 

— Comment... une tombe! ... reprit Faustine avec 
stupeur. De griice, expliquez-vous, madame. 

— Tais-toi! c’est assez, répondit brusquement ma- 
dame d’Alfi. P 

Et elle retomba dans sa réverie, que sa camériste 
n’osa plus interrompre. 














LA MARQUISE CORNELIA D’ALFI. 


La marquise resta longtemps pensive, toujours assise 
et repliée sur elle-méme ; soudain elle se releva brusque- 
ment en disant : , 

— Je deviendrai folle, si je reste ainsi des jours en- 
tiers dans 'l’inertie, face & face avec cette pensée qui 
m’absorbe et me domine.. . 

Puis s’adressant 4 sa camériste : 

— J’ai mes habits d’homme ici ? 

— Oui, madame. 

— Va me chercher le jardinier. 

— Faustine se leva, sortit et revint bientét avec le 
jardinier. 

This excellent person, while travelling —— 
the Alps some time before, in company with 
Count Christian, had amused herself by turning 
the head of a poor innocent clerk to a notary. 
Thecount had the honour of inventing the joke. 
He easily persuaded poor Julien that the coun- 
tess was in love with him, made the boy de- 
lirious with joy, described himself as the bro- 
ther of the marchioness, arranged a mock mar- 
riage, and carried on the plot to the point, when 
the happy clerk was leading his newly-wedded 
bride into the nuptial chamber. Then the 
count rudely rep him, tells him of the 
cheat, shuts the door in his face, and takes his 
place. Julien rushes forth, writes a history of 
the affair to his father, and throws himself off 
the bridge at Geneva into the Rhone. 

«The father searches in vain for his son’s body, 
and, attributing his suicide very much to his 
having been brought up in disregard to the 

rinciples of education laid down by Jean 

aques Rousseau in “ Emile,” he takes up his 
abode in the ruins of Madame Warens’ house, 
and wanders about the mountains. 

The marquise has a strong desire to ascend 
to the top of the highest mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood. We saw in our last extract that she 
had sent for her “ habits d’homme” and for 
the a From the latter she demands a 
guide, and the recluse of the house of Rousseau 
is recommended. 

Claude, selon la recommandation de la marquise 
@Alfi, se rendit avant le jour 4 Ja maison de Rousseau ; 
ily trouva Robert prét a partir pour ses courses ac- 
coutumées, 

— Mon brave, lui dit Claude, voulez-vous gagner 
quelques bonnes journées ? 

— Qui étes-vous, mon ami ? 

— Je suis le jardinier de la maison louée 4 Veyrier 
par madame la marquise; Cornélia d’Alfi, qui m’envoie 
vers vous. 

A ces mots, le long biton de voyage que tenait Ro- 
bert s’échappa de ses mains: il devint livide, trembla 
de tous ses membres et fut obligé de s’appuyer aux 
linteaux de la porte sur le seuil de laquelle il se 
trouvait ; l’aube & peine naissante n’avait point en- 
core dissipé les ténébres de la nuit; Claude ne remar- 
qua pas la subite altération des traits de l’habitant de la 
maison de Rousseau et reprit: 

— Vous ne me répondez pe mon brave homme P 
Je vous offre cependant une belle occasion de gagner 
quelques journées? Cette dame est trés-généreuse, 
elle voudrait parcourir nos montagnes . .. elle m’a de- 
mandé un guide... Alors... j’ai pensé & vous qui 


passez votre temps 4 courir le pays comme un vrai 
chamois, 
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— Mon Dieu! murmura Robert, en se jetant dans sa 
chambre encore pleine de ténébres, et cachant dans ses 
mains son visage bléme et contracté, elle! elle! 

The father immediately conceives the project 
of a signal vengeance. He will aid her to 
scale the very highest peak, cast down the ~— 
by which they have reached the platform, dis- 
cover himself to his victim, and then sit down 
and see her die, and die with her, upon that 
bare unreachable rock, unreachable to any one 
but him. 

The reader can imagine what this will be- 
come in the hands of Eugéne Sue, and what an 
excellent vehicle the story affords for descrip- 
tions of scenery. 

Here is a specimen of the parti fin upon the 
rock— 

MADAME D’ALFI pélissant. 

Je me trompais! Plus de doute...c’est un fou... 
Je suis perdue!... 

Robert, aprés avoir jeté les bijoux dans le précipice, 
semble examiner l’horizon du cété de l’ouest, ot se 
trouve Lyon ; il léve sa main au-dessus de sa téte, afin 
de mieux sentir la direction de la brise qui commence 
a s’élever et dit: 

— Le vent change! du nord il tourne vers le cou- 
chant déja chargé de nuages ; avant peu ils nous enve- 
lopperont...et la neige tombera sur cette cime ot 
= —— .-. Femme... cette neige sera notre 
inceul, 


MADAME D’ALFI, brisée par la fatigue et la terreur, se 
laisse tomber sur un quartier de roche. 

Ici! seule ...&1a merci de ce misérable fou! Oh! 
je suis perdue .. . perdue ! 

ROBERT s’assoit auprés de la marquise, 

Vous l’avez dit: perdue!... C’est dommage, n’est-ce 
eed mourir 4 vingt-six ans... riche et belle! aussi 

Ile que féroce et corrumpue!! Jugez! En ces 
termes, Vénus auprés de vous serait laide, et Messaline 
sainte!! Et puis vous aviez toute honte bue; et, fort 
4 l’aise dans le crime, votre front d’airain ne rougissait 
plus! mais vos valets rougissaient pour vous... (Je 
vous parle ainsi au passé et comme si vous ¢tiez morte, 
parce qu’d cette heure yous étes morte. . .) C’est vrai- 
ment dommage... vous auriez vieilli dans cette vie 
infame... vous y trouviez le bonheur! Les larmes, 
le sang des hommes morts pour vous... ou par 
vous...le cimentaient ce bonheur! Qu’importe P 
vice, audace, impunité, ces trois mots, jusqu’é ce jour, 
résumaient votre vie! Muette est la loi, devant ces 
meurtres élégants, oi le bourreau, un bouquet a la 
main, torture d'un regard et tue d’un éclat de rire!... 
Mais, je vous le dis, le jour de l’expiation est venu... 
Nous sommes tous deux seuls, ici, 4 sept on huit mille 
pieds au-dessus du séjour des hommes ; tout 4 l'heure 
nous serons perdus dans les nuages; voyez... déja 
Voccident se couvre de vapeurs; elles approchent avec 
la rapidité de l’ouragan; la bise devient glaciale... 
Avant peu la neige nous servira de linceul! 

Madame d’Alfi, loin d’interrompre son guide, est 
restée suspendue & ses lévres avec une curiosité hale- 
tante, tachant de pressentir quel pouvait étre le but, ou 
V’issue, de ce redoubtable entretien: déji de grands 
nuages sombres, chassés par un vent violent, envahis- 
sent peu & peu vers le nord-ouest l’horizon naguére 
encore si pur, et semblent devoir bientét se briser 
comme des vagues au pied du Fauteuil, car au-dessus de 
cette cime élevée, le ciel est toujours bleu, le soleil 
radieux ! 

La marquise, aprés un assez long silence, sent re- 
naitre son courage un instant abattu: son orgueil se 
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révolte & la pensée de paraitre;céder a la peur; elle se 
léve, et, le front haut, le sourire sardonique, elle dit a 


Robert, qui reste assis, son coude sur son genou, son 
front dans sa main : 

— Monsieur, vous étes sans doute extrémement in- 
solent; mais, convenez-en, vous étes aussi trés-liche! 
Le hasard me donne pour guide je ne sais quel ennemi 
inconnu, je me fie 4 cet homme, je suis a sa merci, je 
suis femme, il me jette l’outrage 4 la ‘face, et il n’ose 
pas seulement me dire ce qu'il est, ce qu’il veut, ce 
qu’il me reproche ! 

ROBERT, toujours assis et accoude, levant les yeux vers 
la marquise. 


Vous demandez qui je suis ? 
MADAME D’ALFI. 


Oui. 
ROBERT. 
Vous me demandez ce que je vous reproche P 
MADAME D’ALFI. 
Oui. 
ROBERT. 
Vous me demandez ce que je veux faire de vous ? 
MADAME D’ALEI (2 part). 
Malgré moi, cet homme m’épouvante ! 


ROBERT se léve, saisit la marquise d'une main convul- 
sive, et lui indiquant tour a tour du geste les points 
qu'il lui désigne aUhorizon: 

ardez li-bas ce point noir que la nuée n’a 
encore envahi... c’est Lyon. . . Dans cette ville j’ha- 
bitais avec mon fils, Il vous a connue!... Six se- 
maines aprés, il se rendait 4 Genéve .. . Regardez 1a- 
bas . .. c’est Genéve .. . Ce fleuve qui sort du lac, c’est 
le Rhone, ot mon fils s’est noyé de désespoir! . . . (Avec 
une ion terrible.) Je suis le pére de Julien! ... 

Madame d’Alfi tressaille, et, jetant un profond regard 

sur Robert, elle reste muette et pensive. 

L’horizon est presque entiérement assombri, un vio- 
lent orage s’approche et chasse devant lui d’épais nuages ; 
mais telle est |’élévation du Fauteuil, qu’ils roulent et 
flottent 4 ses pieds comme une mer de noires vapeurs, 
¢a et 18 sillonnée par des éclairs. On entend au loin les 
sourds roulements de la foudre . . . mais au-dessus du 
Fauteuil brille encore, au milieu d’un ciel d’azur, le 
soleil. 

La uise, i ces mots de son guide: “ Je suis le 

re de Julien,” a tressailli, et bientét, redressant son 

nt hardi, elle regarde fixement Robert, se rapproche 
de lui, et s’asseyant sur le quartier de roc d’oi elle 
venait de se lever, elle dit & son guide, avec un sourire 
sardonique et un ap glacial : 

— Ab! vous étes le pére de Julien! Eh bien! mon 
cher monsieur, causons. 


ROBERT, effrayant, s’élance les deux poings levés sur 
la marquise. 


Monstre ! 
MADAME D'ALFI, toujours assise, et le regardant 
Sixement. 

Bon . . . ensuite P 

ROBERT, hors de lui, saisit de ses deux mains crispées la 
marquise par les épaules, 
Tu vas mourir ! 
MADAME D’ALFI, 

Je le sais . ,. Et puis aprés ? 

Robert, pétrifié par tant d’audace, reste immobile et 
contemple madame d’Alfi avec horreur. 





LA MARQUISE CORNELIA D’ALFI. 


Les nuages amoncelés jusqu’alors au-dessous de la 
late-forme de la Tournette commencent & l’envahir peu 
eu comme une marée montante, les noires vapeurs 
baignent déja la base du Fauteuil, les rugissements de la 
tourmente qui approche se mélent au fracas de la foudre, 
laclarté fulgurante des éclairs illumine parfois d’un rouge 
de feu la masse de nuées qui voile de toutes parts l’ho- 
rizon; mais elles n’ont point encore enveloppé le faite 
du Fauteuil, au-dessus duquel le ciel continue d’étre 
serein, le soleil éblouissant, tandis qu’aux pieds de 
Robert et de Cornélia, l’orage éclate avec furie au mi- 
lieu du tonnerre, de la gréle, de la pluie, des éclairs, 
des sifflements de l’ouragan . .. Mais, impassible de- 
vant Jes éléments déchainés, triomphante de l’horreur 
qu’elle inspire & Robert, t un dernier défi a la 
foudre, 4 la mort, le marquise prend dans la poche de 
son peat de soie son étui d'or, frotte sur son couvercle 
un brin de matiére incandescente, allume une ciga- 
rette, et, le coude sur son genou, lance la légére fumée 
du tabac au vent de la tempéte en disant 4 Robert: 

— Ce superbe orage couronne dignement notre 
ascension! Oui... jusqu’icij’avais vu des hommes... 
mais non la foudre gronder i mes pieds. . . le spectacle 
est curieux. 

ROBERT, revenant pres de la marquise. 

Votre audace infernale m’avait mis tout 4 l’heure 
hors de moi ... heureusement je n’ai pas cédé A ce 
mouvement de fureur; lancée par moi dans l’abime, 
vous seriez morte sans agonie. 

MADAME D’ALFT, 

Ainsi donc, sachant que je ne peux descendre d'ici 
sans votre aide, yous m’abandonnerez sur ce roc pour y 
mourir de faim et de froid ? 

ROBERT. 

Je resterai avec yous. 


MADAME D’ALFI. 


Jusqu’s la fin P 
ROBERT. 
Jusqu’d la fin . . . votre sort sera le mien, nous mour- 
rons ici... tous deux. i 


MADAME D’ALFI, 
Ma mort .. . je Ja congois ... vous vengez votre fils 
mon cher monsieur ; mais vous . . . pourquoi mourir ? 


ROBERT. 

Ceci me regarde...J’ai mes raisons pour mourir 
aussi... 

MADAME D’ALFI. 

J’ai été indiseréte ... pardon . . . Il est done entendu 
que ce Fauteuil sera notre tombeau; cependant... 
permettez-moi une objection : supposons que mes gens, 
ne me voyant pas revenir, et inquiets de cet orage que 
l’on doit apercevoir de la plaine, rassemblent des guides 
et viennent 4 mons secours ? 


ROBERT. 


Si quelqu’un monte ici, je vous prends dans mes 
bras . . . et voyez... nous n’aurons que le choix entre 
ces précipices qui entourent de tous cotés le Fauteuil. 


MADAME D’ALFI continue de fumer sa cigarette. 


This yolume has none of the objectionable 
qualities of most of this author’s works: it is 


not very very unfit for family reading. 
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Isaac Laquedem, par Alexandre Dumas. 


Ir the “ Wandering Jew” be indeed a real, 
palpable, and fleshly personage, and not a 
myth of the medizval era, he is very much to 
be pitied. It was not enough to have run the 
gauntlet of all the fathers, to have been pillo- 
ried in all the pulpits, and to have been made 
the “ frightful example” of every lying legend 
of the olden time; a worse fate was reserved 
for him—that of becoming a standing “ Ro- 
maunt” unto the nineteenth century. Alaric 
Watts, Blackwood’s Magazine, L’ Université 
Catholique, Lady Blessington, Benjamin D’Is- 
raeli, Eugéne Sue—all have had their fling at 
him in their turn, but not all with the same suc- 
cess as Salathiel Croly, who seems to have set 
them the example. And here Alexandre Dumas 
C ci-devant Marquis de la Pailletérie, Pair 

e France,” by grace of Louis Philippe),— 
Alexandre Dumas has been at him too—poor 
Wanderer !—in that dreariest, prosiest, and ab- 
surdest of sentimentalities, which stands at the 
head of our paper. Only the first four volumes, 
constituting, as we are told, the first part of the 
work, have as yet —e and neither M. 
Dumas nor his publishers inform their readers 
how many more they are going to inflict upon 
them. But, when we inform our readers, that 
this published portion of the work brings it 
down only to the accession of Nero; that the 
said Nero, with the “ Wandering Jew ” to per- 
sonate his Tigellinus, and Cleopatra resuscitated 
and turned into his Poppea, are announced to 
be the leading characters for Part I1.—also to 
consist of four volumes—and that the subse- 
quent events in an autiobiography of nearly 
1450 years—for the Wandering Jew is telling 
his maundering story to Pope Paul II. on 
Maundy Thursday 1469—we are sure that we 
shall not be taxed with making matters worse 
than they really are, in taking upon ourselves 
to promise his readers that, not till they have 
worked through his fortieth volume, will they 
begin to have some glimpse of the distant term 
of their wanderings with this curse-stricken 
Isaac. 

We do not pretend to spare them a jot or 
tittle of their pleasant labour. The work defies 
selection, explanation, criticism. It is an inde- 
scribable compound of blasphemies—the more 
heinous because really and sincerely intended 
for edification—false chronologies, spurious phi- 
lologies, oriental smatterings, misquoted texts, 
and perverted plagiarisms. In return, we have 
M. Dumas personifying himself in every cha- 
racter—from the Saviour to Caiaphas; from 
Apollonius of Tyana, down to Cleopatra of 
Egypt He is Annas, the high priest,—“ Bar 
Abbas,”—the robber, “‘ Dumas,” the penitent 
thief, — “Gestas,” his impenitent brother, — 
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Magdalen, “la belle courtisane,”— Prometheus 
vinctus, the speaking sphinx of granite, Pilate’s 
wife, Chiron the centaur, Canidia the witch, 
Judas “ the Charioth ” (commonly called Isca- 
riot), “ Napoleon di Orsini,” the three Parce, 
“ Gaetano the Bastard,” and, above all, Isaac 
Laquedem, the Wandering Jew! To accommo- 
date himself to so many and such varied cir- 
cumstances at once was difficult. M. Dumas has 
wisely chosen to accommodate, at a slight sacri- 
fice of probability and truth, the circumstances 
to himself. The sermon on the Mount,—the dis- 
courses of Prometheus—on the liver,—and the 
homilies of A pollonius—on the thigh,—may be 
very unlike the texts that have survived, or the 
impressions that are commonly received of their 
originals. But then they have the merit of 
reproducing Alexandre Dumas, and every time 
in a new character; and, that being the object 
which the writer had solely in view, we must 
confess that he has most successfully attained 
it. 

Weare far from saying, too, that there is not 
much amusement to be derived from these 
volumes. On the contrary, we have read them 
through, and, although there is not a syllable 
of professed fun in the whole, we have laughed 
heartily wherever we did not shudder fearfully. 

Who is there that has not read Thackeray’s 
inimitable burlesque of the romantic school, 
published some ten years back in a Miscellany 
of Cruikshank’s, and called “The Legend of 
the Rhine?” Yet are there passages in Isaac 
Laquedem which, however intended, out-Thac- 
keray Thackeray himself in this line. Take, for 
instance, the celebrated archery match at Co- 
logne, where his successful Locksley, standin 
on his right leg, drawing the bow-string to his le 
ear, and gracefully poising his left leg to a level 
with the shaft, takes aim at the eye of a grey 
goose, overhead and out of sight, and presently 

rings it down, stone dead, to the wonder of 
the | standers. That decided improvement 
upon Ivanhoe is fairly put into the shade by a 
similar scene of thrilling interest which we find 
in the work before us. We commend it to the 
serious notice of an ingenious Mr. Richardson, 
of Greenwich fair, and the intrepid manage- 
ment of a Victoria theatre. 

A garrison of Free Companions—bandits 


Tomes ler. 2me. 3me. et 4me. 


from every nation of Europe—occupy the for- 


tress-tomb of Cecilia Metella at the gates of 
Rome. Isaac Laquedem, too poor to pay his 
“ péage,” is arrested at the barrier, and be- 
fore their chief. “Canst thou do any thing to 
redeem thyself?” he is asked. “ Something,” 
quoth he, “I can do: I can shoot with the 
long bow, as surely as one of thine own English 
archers here.” The archers laugh him to scorn: 
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but the chief bids him to the proof. “If thou 
canst outshoot my three best men thou shalt 
have thy free, and five crowns to 
boot.”—[Walter Scott’s Prince John!] The 
target is set at a hundred yards’ distance, and a 
fly—we trust it was a blue-bottle—is pinned to 
the centre. ‘“ Edwards” and “ Georges” de- 
liver their shafts very near to this most unusual 
bull’s eye, but “Herbert” [Walter Scott's 
Hubert, for M. — a hee a > be 
exact, even as a iary ! es the fly it- 
self” The shaft of the Pininies Jew, of 
course, strikes it fairly; and moreover, albeit 
the weakest in the quiver, presses through the 
wooden shell of the target, three bulls’ hides, 
and three plates of steel, with all the ease ima- 
inable. Herbert demands another essay, which 
saac grants, but says, like the ley of 
Walter Scott, that he has not been used to 
shoot at a mark so contemptible; and removes 
the target to a distance of three hundred yards. 
The archers remonstrate: their bows will not 
so far. “Lift that mossy rock,” cries 

the Jew, “and you will find one that will.” 
They labour at the rock, but cannot stir it. 
“It is cemented and stapled from beneath,” 
returns Isaac ; “let me try.” Three heaves, 
and it is done. The cement yields, the iron 
bolts and staples snap asunder, and the huge 
mass thunders down the slope. “It is the 
grave of Maximinus the Emperor,” says Isaac, 
“ and here is his bow, nine feet long, and here are 
his six arrows, each oe cubits: will 
you try them, or shall I?” They decline: their 
own arrows fall short of the target. He bends 
the bow of the gigantic Thracian, and delivers 
the six arrows into the heart of the target with 
ease, and with so much exactness that they 
present to the eyes of the edified beholders the 
mysterious figure of Tur cross! “There,” 
cries the chief, “ there are thy five crowns, good 
fellow !” Pa John again !] “ Nay! mar- 

!” quoth Isaac, “ give them to Edwards, 

eorges, and Herbert!” {Locksley once more!]} 
And so he takes his leave, proceeds to 
Rome, and makes auricular confession to Paul 
II. (all fasting, poor man! on Maundy Thurs- 
day too!), ofa life whose first four volumes are 
here before us. 

It is a life full of adventure, conceit, and 
sentiment, and withal, as we have said, one of 
much merriment to all plain people like our- 
selves. It is not every day 0 we have the 
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pleasure of hob-a-nobbing with such excellent 
people as the Centaurs and the Fates, Achilles 
and Prometheus, Cleopatra and the Sphinx, 
and other— 
“ Heathen and goddesses most rare, 
Neb ezzar, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air.” 

And, as M. Dumas assures us that they, each 
and all, died immediately after Isaac ue- 
dem’s several P. P. C. visits to them, we may 
congratulate ourselves that our good fortune is 
not going to be eclipsed by any who shall come 
after us. 

We shall not care much to see another vo- 
lume of this mad nonsense. But, if we do, 
we shall be amused, we doubt not—although 
probably by no means edified—with the doings 
of the still impenitent Isaac at Rome under 
Nero. Isaac is M. Dumas all over. In his 
impenitent state he regards his immortality of 
punishment as a kind of advantage over ——, 
a@ name we must not here mention; and he 
promises to make himself another Prometheus, 
only a fortunate one, and to wage battle, @ 
loutrance, with the Almighty. In this stran 
strife Cleopatra the mummy is to be his chief 
auxiliary ; so he resuscitates her, and raises 
her from her tomb, which he discovers by the 
help of the Sphinx, on whose granite back, by 
the way, he performs most remarkable journeys. 
How she is to aid him is explained in their last 
dialogue. 

“Let us march!” ‘Where are we going?” “To 
Rome.” ‘ What to do there?” “To give advice to the 


new emperor.” ‘And who is this new emperor?” “It 
is a young prince, full of promise—the son of Ahenobar- 
bus and Agrippina, Lucivs Domitivs Cravupivs Nero. 
Thou shalt be his mistress, and I shall be his favourite ; 
I call myself TigeLiinus, and thou callest thyself 


Porraa!——Come! 


And so endeth Vol. IV., and therewith 
Part I. of “Isaac Laquedem !” 





[At the last moment before going to press (June 29, 
1853) we have received a ponderous volume of 687 pages, 
royal octavo, the first of six other volumes (!) by a Ger- 
manic-American author, on the same subject. It weighs 
two pounds and-a-half, and it is intituled “ Chronicles 
selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus (!), the Wander- 
ing Jew, embracing a period of nearly Nineteen Centu- 
ries, NOW FIRST REVEALED TO, AND EDITED By David 
Hoffman, Hon. J.U.D. of Géttingen, and dedicated to his 
brother, Samuel Hoffman of timore. London, Bos- 
worth, 1853." We shall endeavour to read it through, 
and, if possible, digest this formidable book before our 
next issue. ] 
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Le Chevalier D’ Estagnol. 


WE presume that the name upon the title-page 
‘of this novel is but a disguise; for surely no 
man would place a reputable name on the front 
of so atrocious and execrable a work as that 
which startled Europe about twelvemonths 
since under the title of “Un Caprice de Grande 
Dame.” That book was too much for even 
French endurance; and the author, whoever he 
may be, has attempted to efface the recollection 
of his first performance by subsequent efforts 
of a less exceptionable character. His “ Made- 
leine Repentante” was a bad apology for its in- 
famous predecessor ; “La Nuit des Vengeurs” 
was irreproachable in its morality; and the 

t work, “ Le Chevalier D’Estagnol,” 
may be placed in the hands of even an English 


lady. 

it is a story of the revolution of 1789—a 
theme that has already been touched by Bul- 
wer, worn threadbare by Dumas, disfigured by 
a dozen inferior fiction-weavers, and made a 
standard bore by the efforts of thousands of es- 
sayists and magazine writers. Carlyle, Thiers, 
and Lamartine have recently attracted the 
present generation to the same subject, by 
eccentricity, narrative power, or eloquence ; 
and the Marquis de Faudras probably thinks 
that the time has come when this great problem 
may again be worked out by a group of crea- 
tures of the fancy. 

The Marquis d’Estagnol, in the year 1788, 


had three sons, a wife, and a nitce. He him- 
self is a noble of the old régime. It was the 


tradition of the Estagnols, as he told his third 
son, to hold their heads high and their swords 
ready; to doubt their own capacity for no post, 
however lofty; to push themselves at court; 
to dazzle the women by their grace, and silence 
the men by their wit; and, if a younger son, to 
captivate “quelque fille de finance’’ whose 
family would drain themselves of all their gold 
for the honour of an alliance with an Estagnol, 
buy an estate and build a castle with his mil- 
lions, and thus throw out a new branch from 
the cages trunk of the old family tree. 

e old marquis was tyrannical to his fa- 
mily, and cold and inconstant to his wife: as to 
his niece, she being a t heiress, he purposed 
to marry her to his eldest son. Except, how- 
ever, in matters connected with the house of 

ol, he was a very tolerant individual. 
His wife was an angel of submissive fidelity, 
but this only excited in him some surprise, and 
a little contempt. His second son had inherited 
and imbibed from his mother the very purest 
of morals; but these aroused in the paternal 
mind a very hearty disgust. They were emi- 
nently ungentlemanlike, and unworthy of an 

ol, The fond father, when about to send 


Pat le Marquis DE Faupras, 
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this boy of sixteen to Paris, to take his position 
as sous-lieutenant in the gardes francaises, 
sternly enjoined him to neglect no fashionable 
vice, and assured him that he would rather hear 
he had incurred any amount of debts than that 
he had hoarded a sous of his allowance. Find- 
ing, however, that his advice is not so implicitly 
accepted as he had expected, he makes his son 
a a of his own valet, “le vieux Valery,” 
who had been the Mentor of the marquis’s own 
youth, and had conducted him through all his 
adventures of love and war. Valery has strict 
injunctions to take special care that Robert 
shall want no vice that may become a gentle- 
man. 

So Robert takes leave of his fainting mother 
and his weeping cousin Eliane, and wends his way 
to Paris. Here he finds his two brothers. The 
eldest is a gay, rollicking coxcomb, who thinks 
he could tap the looming revolution with his 
rapier and let out all its life ; the second (the 
Viscomte) is an envious malcontent, a compa- 
nion of Mirabeau, and an amant of the historic 
fie-fie Théroigne de Méricourt. Robert, the 
chevalier, is what Mr. Bulwer would call “an 
enlightened Conservative,’ anxious to preserve 
the status quo, but also to attain the status quo 
debet. 

The chevalier, being sixteen years old, is the 
most virtuous piece of perfection we have met 
with since we trad the misfortune to take leave 
of Sir Charles Grandison. His beauty startles 
the world, his grace eclipses every courtier, his 
esprit charms the applauding Tuileries. The 
king dotes upon him; the queen confides in 
him alone; and, having thoroughly learned his 
profession in six lessons, he impresses the mou- 
stached veterans of the gardes frangaises that 
he is the only man (boy we mean) to lead them 
tovictory. And then he is so virtuous ! Women 
who were all that Aspasia would have been had 
she been a French countess, throw themselves 
at his head ; but he converts them for ever and a 
day, and by a single sentence, into staid matrous 
and most motherly protectors. “Le vieux 
Vallery” sends bewitching females to him, but 
Robert turns them into repentant Magdalenes, 
and ends by actually converting the rusé old 
valet! The chevalier’s prudence, loyalty, 
courage, endurance, and strict adherence to 
command, are only to be equalled by his con- 
tinence and his beauty. Amadis de Gaul was 
not so brave, so prudent, or so continent, as 
Robert d’Estagnol. Before we follow him to 
the field, however, we must see him at table 
with M. de Marignac, an epicure of the ancient 
time. We own to some sympathy with the 
kind-hearted but vwsé old gastronome, and offer 
his bill of fare as an example to all amphitrions. 
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A FRENCH DINNER UNDER THE MONARCHY. 


Voila le menu de ce diner sans facon, offert par un 
convalescent, & la suite d’une attaque de goutte. . 

Un consommé succulent; un aloyau braisé en relevé 
de potage ; une fricassée de poulets entourée d’un tur- 
ban de riz accommodé a l’indienne d’aprés une recette 
que M. de Marignac avait rapportée de l’ile de France ; 
an vol-au-vent de Jaitances de carpes ; deux canetons de 
Rouen 4 la sauce verte, et des c6telettes d’agneau a la 
Soubise. Tel était le premier service. I] fut plus tard 
remplacé par un jambon d’Estramadure, cuit dans du 
vin de Porto centenaire, un buisson d’écrevisses de la 
Meuse, des asperges énormes, des petits pois au sucre 
et une créme glacée a la vanille. Le vin d’ordinaire 
était du vieux Pomard délicieux, et le premier maitre 
@hétel offrait de temps en temps un certain clairet du 
haut Médoc qui avait fait deux fois le voyage de |’Inde 
sur un batiment de I’Eta. Le maréchal de Castries, 
ministre de Ja marine, yenait d’en faire présent au 
commandeur, qu’il savait ligne de cette attention déli- 


cate, 

M. de Marignac mangea de tout, et tendit son verre 
ehaque fois qu’on lui présenta une bouteille. L’épa- 
nouissement naturel de sa ore semblait doublé 
depuis qu’il était 4 table: il s’était transformé en une 
sorte de béatitude vraiment curieuse A étudier. 

En portant & sa bouche sa premiére cuillerée de con- 
sommé, le commandeur avait dit 4 Robert: 

— Mon cher chevalier, si vous le trouver bon, nous 
causerons peu —— notre diner; car lorsqu’on fait 
deux choses a la fois, il y en a infailliblement une qui 
est mal faite. La conversation aura son tour quand nous 
pourrohs nous consacrer exclusivement A elle. Ber- 
nard, yous direz & mon cuisinier que son consommé 
manque en peu du vigueur. C'est du bouillon de ma- 
lade, et la goutte ne fut jamais une maladie: c’est une 
exubérance de santé; que Renaud s’en souvienne, s’il 
tient, comme je le pense, 4 rester chez moi. 

A partir de ce moment, M. de Marignac et son jeune 
convive n’échangérent que quelques paroles qui, toutes, 
avaient rapport a l’occupation intéressante & laquelle ils 
se livraient, et le premier fit encore deux ou trois ob- 
servations critiques, avec l’ordre de les transmettre & 
son cuisinier, 

Aprés le diner le commandeur prit de nouveau le bras 
de Robert; mais, au lieu de le ramener au salon, il le 
conduisit sous la grande charmillé située au bout du 
jardin, et la ils s’établirent dans d’excellents fauteuils 
rangés au nombre de huit ou dix autour d’une grande 
table de marbre blanc sur laquelle le café et les liqueurs 
étaient servis. 

— Maintenant, chevalier, dit M. de Marignac en sa- 
vourant goutte & goutte un troisiéme petit verre de li- 
queur des iles, nous pourrons bavarder tout 4 notre 
aise. Bernard, emportez ce plateau et veillez & ce que 
les sorbets soient préts dans un heure. N’oubliez pas 
surtout Ja glace & la cannelle de madame Ja vicomtesse 
de Cerizay. 

Aprés le départ du maitre d’hétei,’ le commandeur 
reprit en se tournant vers Robert : 

— Quand vous viendrez diner avec moi en voisin, 
mon jeune ami, je yous rendrai votre liberté aussitét le 
café pris, si cela peut vous étre agréable; mais au- 
—_ hui, que vous le vouliez on non, je vous garde une 

nne partie de la soirée. Si cependant cela vous con- 
trariait trop... 


MORALS UNDER THE MONARCHY, 


— Ah! M. le commandeur, interrompit respecteuse- 
ment Robert, comment pouvez-vous po. = - 

— Je ne crois rien, chevalier ; mais j’ai eu votre Age, 
et je me souviens qu’alors j’avais une foule d’occupa- 
tions qui me plaisaient beaucoup plus qu'un diner avec 
un ami, si agréable que fit sa conversation: yous yoyez 
que je me fais la part belle. 


jours 


— Vous oubliez, M. le commandeur, que je ne suis 
que depuis avant-hier & Paris, que je n’y peux connaitre 
personne encore, et... 

— Pour ce qui est de cela, chevalier, interrompit 4 
son tour le commandeur, il y a dans cette séduisante 
Babylone des connaissances qu’un jeune homme fait si 
vite, qu’il ne serait pas étonnant que... w ..+ Mais 
yous ne me paraissez pas, et je vous en félicite de tout 
mon coeur, étre de ces étourdis qui se jettent 4 la téte 
de la premiére venue. Ainsi, c’est entendu, je vous 
garde ce soir jusqu’d neuf heures au moins; ensuite 
yous serez libre d’aller of bon vous semblera. Avez- 
vous entendu le marquis votre pére parler de Ja vicom- 
tesse de Cerizay, l’une de ses meilleures amies ? 

— Oui, M. le commandeur ; et il me semble, si je ne 
me trompe, qu’il la citait comme une persoune fort spi- 
rituelle. 

— C’est une femme charmante, chevalier! vive, gra- 
cieuse, obligeante, coquette comme un démon dans ses 
maniéres, mais bonne au fond comme une sceur de cha- 
rité. Je suis aussi fort lié avec elle, et quand elle a su 

ue yous diniez chez moi, elle m’asignifié qu’elle vien- 
drait, entre six et sept heures, prendre des sorbets avec 
nous. Elle grille du désir de vous connaitre, car votre 
frére, le ¢omte, lui a dit que vous étiez un trés-agréable 
cavalier. Faites-lui votre cour; mon ami; mais n’en 
devenez pas amoureux, parce que... parce que... Com- 
ment diable vous dire cela? Avez-vous lu CEdipe, la 
premiére tragédie de M. de Voltaire ? 

. * * * 

— Mais M. le commandeur, interrompit Robert, vous 
oubliez que je ne suis encore qu’un enfant. 

— Un enfant, chevalier! Vous voulez rire sans 
doute ! 

Et le commandeur darda le regard le plus percant de 
ses petits yeux sur le pauvre chevalier qui ne savait 
quelle contenance faire. 

— Je parle trés-sérieusement, monsieur, balbutia- 
t-il. Je n’ai quinze ans révolus que depuis quelques 


—Je le sais, tubleu! mais & cet age, chevalier, j’a- 
vais eu déja plusieurs aventures fortagréables Croyez- 
moi, mon cher, hétez-vous de vous amuser, n’y fussiez- 
vous pas disposé encore. 

— Pourriez-vous, M. le commandeur, me dire pour- 
quoi cette hate que vous me conseillez yous semble si 
nécessaire P 

— Parfaitement. D’abord la galanterie a toujours 
été un devoir pour un gentilhomme, votre pére a di 
vous l’apprendre; ensuite, mon jeune ami, la vieille 
France, la France du plaisir, des amours, des folies élé- 
gantes, cette France s’en va, Encore quelques années, 
et cette grande et noble dame qu'on appelle la monar- 
chie n’existera plus. Nous aurons a sa place une bour- 
geoise en vertugadin d’indienne, l’été, et en coquelu- 
chon de futaine, I’hiver, avec laquelle il n’y aura pas 
moyen de rire. C’est tout au plus si alors il sera per- 
mis de se marier. Je ne sais pas si je me suis bien ex- 
pliqué. 

But we must now accompany the chevalier 
in his military duties. 

The king’s commands always were to kill none 
of his subjects. The constant duty of the cheva- 
lier, therefore, was to stand at the head of his 
men and oppose a passive resistance to an armed 
mob. “The crisis requires a hero, and God 
has given us only a martyr,” said the cheva- 
lier ; but he did his duty. 

The nature of the service on which he was 
employed will appear from the following ex- 
tract. He has been commanded to prevent an 
attack upon the house of one Réveillon, but to 
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shed no blood. The object of the leaders of the 
revolution was to provoke the soldiers to fire. 
Robert’s elder brother and superior officer, who 
was in league with the conspirators, came to the 
spot, tried to take the command out of Robert's 
hands, and ordered the men to fire. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 

Les émeutiers qui formaient l’avant-garde de cette 
masse d’assaillants n’étaient plus qu'd deux portées de 
pistolet environ des soldats, lorsqu’un cavalier courant 
4 toute bride parut sur la chaussée du boulevard du 
Temple. Son cheval tout blanc d’écume, ses vétements 
en désordre, l’incohérence exaltée de ses gestes, les cris, 
inintelligibles encore, qu’il poussait, tout semblait indi- 
quer le porteur d’un ordre qui allait peut-étre changer 
Ia face des choses, soit en annoncant que des renforts 
arrivaient, soit en révoquant la défense faite de repous- 
ser la force par la force. 

Ce fut du moins la pensée de Robert jusqu’au moment 
od il reconnut dans le cavalier qui se dirigeait vers lui 
en droite ligne, son frére le vicomte, c’est-ad-dire 
Vhomme dont il devait le plus redouter la présence dans 
Ja situation difficile od il se trouvait. 

Le vicomte se jeta & bas de son cheval, qu'il aban- 
donna ensuite 4 lui-méme, et venant droit au cheva- 
lier, il lui dit d’une yoix entrecoupée par la colére et la 
géne de sa respiration haletante : 

— Quoi! monsieur, ma compagnie est sous les armes, 
et je n’ai pas méme été prévenu ! 

— Le temps m’a manqué, répondit Robert avec fer- 
meté, et d’ailleurs il m’avait été formellement défendu 
de yous prévenir. 

— Qu’est-ce que cela signifie ? 

— Cela signifie, capitaine, que j'ai recu des ordres de 
mes supérieurs, lesquels sont aussi les yotres, et que j’ai 
di m’y soumettre, si pénible que cela fit pour moi... 
Veuillez done vous retirer, je vous prie, car je com- 
mande seul ici, et les circonstances sont graves, comme 
vous yoyez. 

Et Robert montra de la main l’émeute qui s’avancait 
insensiblement, avec des démonstrations d’une hostilité 
évidente. 

— Que je me retire! s’écria le vicomte, l’ceil en feu 
et la bouche écumante de rage. Ce serait plutét 4 vous 
de le faire, car apprenez, monsieur, que 14 od je suis, 
mes subordonnés ne sont plus rien! Grenadiers, mes 
amis, souffrirez-vous que |’autorité de votre capitaine 
soit méconnue et outragée par un enfant sans experience 
et indigne de vous commander? Répondez, mes ca- 
marades. 

Les grenadiers gardérent le silence. 

— Encore une fois, et au nom de l’honneur, retirez- 
vous! reprit Robert avec une énergie égale 4 la fureur 
du vicomte. On m’a confié une mission, dont je suis seul 
responsable, ne m’empéchez pas de la remplir. Grena- 
diers, attention! nous allons étre attaques. Arriére, 
capitaine! vous compromettez a la fois votre caractére 
et le mien dans ce malencontreux débat. 

— Mais vous, monsieur, vous déshonorez ma com- 
pagnie! balbutia Roland qui ne se possédait plus. Com- 
ment! une attaque vous menace, et vos hommes ont 
encore la baionnette dans le fourreau! Et vous ne faites 
pas un bon feu de file sur cette canaille qui va vous 
culbuter comme des capucins de carte! Mais de quel 
lache ou de quel traitre avez-vous donc regu des ordres ? 

— Ceci me regarde, et ne regarde que moi. 

— Insolent! 

— Capitaine ...! s’écria Robert. 

, Bt sa main chercha instinctivement la garde de son 
épée 


— Grenadiers, chargez vos armes! hurla le vicomte. 
— Grenadiers,je vous le défends! repartit le chevalier. 
grenadiers restérent immobiles, et aucun d’eux 

ne manifesta méme la plus légére hésitation. 


Roland, hors de lui, s’élanga sur le soldat qui se trou- 
vait le plus & sa portée, lui arracha son fusil des mains, 
l’arma, inclina le canon dans la direction du rassemble- 
ment qui s’avancait toujours, et serra la détente de 
l’arme. 

Le chien s’abattit sur le bassinet, mais le coup ne 


partit —_ 

Le: fusil n’était pas chargé. 

Roland, dont l’exaspération avait atteint les derniéres 
limites de la violence, rejeta l’arme derriére lui en pro- 
férant d’horribles imprécations, et, tirant son épée, il 
jura qu’il tuerait sans le moindre scrupule le premier 
qui refuserait de lui obéir. 

— Commencez done par moi, mon frére, dit le che- 
valier en lui présentant sa poitrine, Mais je vous at- 
teste que quand yous aurez commis cet acte de folie, 
vous n’en serez pas plus avancé pour cela, parce que le 
sergent Hoche connait les instructions que j'ai recues, 
et qu’il a été d’avance convenu entre nous que... 

Les derniéres paroles du jeune officier furent cou- 
vertes par une explosion de cris de triomphe et de cla- 
meurs menacantes qui s’élevaient de l’intérieur des 
batiments de la manufacture Réveillon. Il était done 
certain que l’attaque dirigée sur les derriéres de ]’édi- 
fice, n’ayant pas trouvé d’obstacles, avait complétement 
réussi, et que le détachement des gardes frangaises 
allait se trouver cerné de tous les cétés. 


The chevalier thus extricates himself. 
THE GUARDS AND THE POPULACE. 

Quant aux insurgés qui avaient pris une part active 
et plus ou moins intéressée 4 l’attaque tentée dans cette 
direction, effrayés par les flammes qui déji s’étaient 
fait jour 4 travers les toits de l’édifiee, ils avaient mis, 
sur l’ordre de leurs chefs, une cinquantaine de pas d’in- 
tervalle entre eux et la troupe, qu’ils se bornaient a 

rovoquer, par leurs clameurs et leurs menaces, & venir 
es attaquer. Quelques-uns, joyeux ménestrels, chargés 
de célébrer les hauts faits futurs de la réyolution nais- 
sante, avaient improvisé des couplets burlesques qui se 
terminaient par ce refrain: 
Nous les saignerons, 
Nous les grillerons, 
Comme des cochons. 

C’était cette circonstance de la peur de l’incendie qui 
avait momentanément dégagé Robert et ses hommes; 
mais elle les livrait presque infailliblement 4 un autre 

éril, sur l’imminence duquel le jeune officier ne se 

‘aisait aucune illusion. Si l’émeute continuait 4 les 
cerner et que le feu étendit toujours ses ravages, les 
ardes francaises seraient bientét réduits a l’alternative 
également dangereuse de se faire jour les armes a la 
main, & travers les rangs pressés de la mnititude, ren- 
due plus hostile par l’inutilité de son crime, ou de périr 
d’une mort horrible sous les débris embrasés et fumants 
de la manufacture Réveillon. 

Une demi-heure s’écoula ainsi, lente, solennelle, ter- 
rible! Derriére la troupe, immobile et silencieuse, les 
flammes gagnaient du terrain de minute en minute, les 
toits s’effondraient, entrainant avec eux des pans de 
murs qui s’écroulaient avec un fracas formidable; en 
avant, les rangs de la foule insurgée devenaient toujours 
plus compactes 4 mesure que l’incendie, en augmentan. 
de violence, forcait les individus qui se livraient a l’a- 
gréable distraction du pillage, 4 quitter le théatre de 
leurs déprédations pour s’enquérir de ce qui se passait 
dans la rue. 

Le courage et le sang-froid de Robert ne faiblirent 
pas un seul instant au milieu de ces terrifiantes épreuves. 
Cependant de cruelles angoisses déchiraient son coeur, 
i la pensée du sort affreux qui serait le partage des 
braves placés sous ses ordres, si des renforts ne venaient 
pas les délivrer, ce qu’il n’espérait guére, en se rap- 
pelant les circonstances de son entrevue avec le duc du 
Chitelet. Son frére avait, & la yérité, disparu dans le 
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tumulte occasionné par la seconde attaque des insurgés, 
ce qui était un souci de moins et une certitude de plus 
de pouvoir agir librement; mais quel profit tirerait-il 
de fa retraite du vicomte dans l’extrémité ficheuse od 
il se trouvait? Ses hommes qui, jusqu’d ce moment, 
s’étaient résignés héroiquement au role tout i la fois 
if et périlleux qu’on leur faisait jouer, ne finiraient- 
ils pas, comprenant qu’on les exposait inutilement, par 
exiger de lui, soit l’ordre de se ruer sur leurs ennemis 
pour essayer de se frayer un passage, soit une capitula- 
tion qui les arracherait 4 une mort sans gloire pour eux 
et sans profit pour la paix publique? Céder sur le pre- 
mier aah c’était manquer 4 l’engagement qu’il avait 
contracté de ne prendre l’initiative d’un conflit 
sanglant ; faiblir sur le second, c’était faire subir aux 
armes du roi un premier échec dont il était impossible 
de prévoir toutes les conséquences désastreuses. Il ne 
restait donc que la mort, la mort accom ée Whorri- 
bles tortures, qu’il lui faudrait encore présenter comme 
un devoiy d’honneur 4 ses compagnons d’armes, dont un 
seul connaissait la nature des ordres qu’il avait recus. 

Nl fut arraché 4 ces navrantes préoccupations par une 
nouvelle explosion de cris provocateurs et de huées in- 
sultantes, plus formidable que toutes celles qui les as- 
sour-dissaient depuis une heure. 

Le feu venait de se déclarer sur plusiers points du 
corps de batiment auquel ils étaient adossés, et déja les 
flammes, faisant irruption par les fenétres des tages 
supérieurs, se confondaient avec celles qui avaient dé- 
voré intérieurement la toiture. 

Les gardes francaises tournérent la téte pour se rendre 
compte de l’imminence du péril, mais, si effrayant que 
fat le spectacle qui frappa leurs regards, aucun d’eux 
ne bougea de la longueur d’une semelle. 

Robert prit 4 l’instant méme son parti. 

— Grenadiers! cria-t-il d’une voix retentissante, en 
avant, pas ordinaire, marche... Grenadiers! halte! 
reprit-il quand le détachement, pour s’éloigner de la 
facade transformée en véritable fournaise, eut diminué 
d'une vingtaine de pas l'espace qui le séparait des in- 
surgés. 

Cette manceuvre, a laquelle les meneurs de 1’émeute 
s’attendaient, leur en inspira une toute semblablie, c’est- 
i-dire qu’ils commandérent aussi aux masses qui leur 
obéissaient de se rapprocher de la troupe, de la presser, 
de Virriter, et en définitive de V’obliger 4 poser les 
armes si elle ne voulait pas se laisser rejeter dans le 
foyer dont elle s’était éloignée. 

Robert comprit alors qu’il se trouvait dans le cas de 
légitime défense préva par lui dans sa conversation 
avec le duc du Chatelet, et appellant ses trois com- 
mandants de peloton il leur dit de prévenir discréte- 
ment leurs hommes de se préparer, sur l’ordre qu’il 
allait leur en donner, 4 charger leurs armes, mais cette 
fois en se servant d’une des trois cartouches sans balle 
qui leur avaient été remises avant letr départ de la 
easerne. Si une premiére décharge a poudre ne suffi- 
sait pas ser ouvrir une trouée dans Ia foule, on tirerait 
la seconde fois tout de bon en ajustant 4 hauteur de 
poitrine d’homme. 

Quelques minutes aprés, Robert commanda a haute 
voix de mettre la baionnette au bout du fusil, puis la 
eharge 4 volonté, et enfin, ayant demandé trois fois in- 
utilement si on voulait lui livrer passage pour se re- 
tirer: En joue, et feu! 

Il n’y eut ni blessés ni morts, comme on doit le sup- 
poser ; mais beaucoup de personnes tombérent culbutées 
par celles qui cherchaient 4 fuir, et, bien qu’elles se 
relevassent sur-le-champ et se remissent 4 courir de 
plus belle, la grande masse des émeutiers n’en resta pas 
moins convaincue que le sol était jonché de cadavres ; 
ces dignes gens pensérent aussi que le pillage n’étant 
plus possible dans une maison qui n’était plus qu’une 
vaste fournaise, mieux valait se sauver que risquer, 
sans espoir de profit, de recevoir une balle. 

Vainement les meneurs de l’insurrection essayérent 
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de rallier quelques individus dans des groupes oi la 
panique paraissait moins grande; 1l’élan de la fuite 
était si bien donné, qu’en un clin d’ceil l’entrée du 
boulevard fut libre, car on ne pouvait compter comme 
des obstacles quelques centaines de fuyards qui déta- 
laient dans cette direction sans songer 4 regarder der- 
riére eux. 

The Chevalier <a becomes uninterest- 
ing by the very perfection of his virtues. 
Surely no lady will — him for being so 
very good as to persuade Eliane to marry his 
elder brother, although he and his cousin were 
at that moment desperately in love with each 
other, and had plighted their troth together. 
But respect to paternal authority required the 
sacrifice, and the young man constrained 
himself to persuade the good young lady that 
it was their duty to submit. 

We suspect there is a lurking irony in this 
agg of the perfect chevalier. The author 

as been castigated for drawing characters of 
unheard of vices, and he thus hints the want of 
interest in characters of unmixed virtue. The 
conclusion is not logical. A novel-hero may 
have weaknesses enough to make him human, 
without having crimes and vices enough to 
make him bestial. 

The revolution rolls onwards. The eldest of 
the young d’Estagnols, disgusted at the king’s 
refusal to allow his soldiers to act, throws up 
his commission and emigrates ; the second goes 
down deep into the waters that are whelmin 
the monarchy—he is a leader at Jacobin clubs. 
The chevalier bides by the king, and does his 
duty. On marches the revolution, effacing the 
sovereign and his court with scarce an effort : 
the chevalier thinks with our own Blake that 
it is still his duty to fight for his country, who- 
ever may rule her. The days of terror come. 
The chevalier is absent with the army of the 
Rhine, serving under Marceau. The marquis, 
his father, is in the prison des Carmes. The 
eldest son is safe in exile. The second, de- 
nounced by his brother Jacobins, is hiding in 
Paris. The marchioness and poor little Eliane 
are together in a poor lodging, served by “ le 
vieux Valery,” now become a most exemplary 
and devoted old man. 

The mother fails in an attempt to induce her 
son Roland to fly, and is taken, together with 
him, and cast into the same prison with the 
marquis. Is it in cold irony that the author 
attributes the fate of the mother to the perfect 
virtue of the son? Robert is so beloved by his 
regiment, that St. Just dares not arrest him: 
St. Just revenges himself by demanding the 
death of the mother. 

Father, mother, and son appear before the 
revolutionary tribunal, 

THE TRIAL. 


Quand les accusés entrérent dans la salle, le tribunal, 
présidé par Hermann, et les jurés venaient d’entrer en 
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séance, afin qu'il n'y eat pas une minute de perdue ; 
Yaccusateur public, Fouquier-Tinville, était aussi 4 son 
te. Soupconné par Saint-Just d’avoir protégé la 
mille d’Estagnol, il voulait se réhabiliter en contri- 
buant lui-méme & sa condamnation, 

Son réquisitoire, monstreux assemblage de grossiers 
mensonges et d’insinuations perfides, écrit en style de 
valet de bourreau qui serait devenu procureur, était 
surtout terrible contre Roland, qu’il accusait de ne 
s’étre associé a toutes les justes vengeances de la révo- 
lution, que dans l’espoir de la déshonorer aux yeux du 
monde ; le malheureux jeune homme y était qualifié 
dagent de l’étranger, crime presque aussi grand que 
ceux d’avoir défendu le roi et pleuré la reine, que le 
réquisitoire mettait 4 la charge du marquis et de sa 
femme. 

Quand Fouquier-Tinville eut fini de parler, le prési- 
dent Hermann ordonna a M. d’Estaguol de se lever. 

I] obéit sans hésiter, en se rappelant que Louis XVI. 
avait répondu debout a ses juges; il lui plaisait d’ailleurs 
de se dresser de toute sa hauteur devant les siens, afin 
quiils vissent bien qu’il ne tremblait pas. 

— Ton nom? reprit Hermann. 

— César-Timoléon, marquis d’Estagnol. 

— Il n’y a plus de marquis, dit un juré. 
est averti de respecter la loi. 

M. d’Estagnol laissa tomber sur cet homme un regard 
de mépris et garda le silence. 

— Ton age? poursuivit Hermann. 

— Quarante-neuf ans. 

— Tu es accusé d’avoir défendu le tyran au 10 aoit, 
et de t’étre mélé & des conspirations qui avaient pour 
but, d’abord de le délivrer le 21 janvier, et ensuite de 
venger sa mort. Qu’as-tu 4 répondre ? 

— Rien. 

— Ainsi tu ayoues ces crimes ? 

— Je fais plus: je m’en glorifie, et si j'ai un regret, 
c'est de n’avoir pas trouvé plus d’imitateurs: la France 
serait délivrée de monstres tels que vous! 

— Tu peux te rasseoir, dit Hermann en faisant un 
signe 4 Fouquier-Tinville. 

Ce fut la marquise qu’on interrogea ensuite : 

Elle répondit d’une voix douce et ferme aux ques- 
tions d’usage sur son nom et son Age, puis quand elle 
fut interpellée sur le fait d’avoir pleuré la reine, elle 
posa la main sur son coeur et murmura en s’inclinant, 
comme si elle saluait cette grande ombre : 

— Je la pleure encore! 

— Comment une honnéte femme comme toi a-t-elle 
pu donner des larmes 4 Marie-Antoinette, qui était la 
honte de son sexe ? 

— Elle en est, au contraire, l’orgueil et 1a gloire ! 
s’écria madame d’Estagnol en redressant la téte. Vous 
avez pu la tuer, mais la postérité, que vous ne tiendrez 

sous le couteau, la vengera de vos laches calomnies ! 

uoi que vous fassiez contre sa renommeée, elle restera 

une des grandeurs de l’histoire, dont vous ne serez ja- 
mais que la honte! 

Et sans attendre l’invitation d’Hermann la marquise 
reprit sa place 4 la droite de son mari qui lui serra les 
deux mains avec transport. 

Cet incident provoqua dans l’auditoire quelques mur- 
mures, aussitét réprimés, bien qu’ils fussent, en géné- 
ral, improbateurs. Oser louer Marie-Antoinette, c’était 
une de ces hardiesses qu’on ne se permettait guére dans 
ce temps-lé, méme quand on était sir de mourir, tant le 
poison de la terreur avait corrompu les ames. 

C’était le tour de Roland. I] se levade lui-méme, fier, 
calme et méprisant, dés qu’il vit sa mére se rasseoir. 

Il répondit qu’il se nommait Jacques Roland, vicomte 
q’Estagnol, ex-capitaine aux gardes francaises, et qu’il 
était see de vingt-six ans. 

— Tu es accusé, lui dit Hermann, d’avoir trahi la 
Sainte cause de la révolution. 

— Mon crime est, au contraire de l’avoir servie, ré- 
pliqua Roland. : 


L’accusé 
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— Ce n’est pas une réponse. 

— C’en est une pour ma conscience, Je seul tribunal 
que je reconnaisse, en attendant celui de Dieu devant 
qui je vais bientét paraitre. Je n’ai été que trop fidéle 
a votre infame révolution! Ce que j'ai trahi, c’est mon 
roi! Ce que j’ai méconnu, foulé aux pieds, ce sont mes 
devoirs de gentilhomme! Soldat de la monarchie, j'ai 
abandonné mon drapeau pour suivre l’étendard sanglant 
d’une république d’assassins! ‘Tuez-moi, je le mérite ! 
Si vous me laissiez vivre, pour me punir plus cruelle- 
ment, je m’en vengerais en passant le reste de mes 
jours & raconter vos mensonges pour tromper le peuple, 
vos lachetés, vos vols, votre régne de sang et de boue, 
enfin; car je sais tout, moi! Vous parlez de traitres, 
d’hommes vendus 4 l’étranger! mais il n’y a que cela 
parmi vous! Cette république que vous avez fondée au 
prix de tant de crimes et au milieu de tant de ruines, 
vous ne l’aimez pas! vous n’y croyez pas! Vous n’étes 
que de misérables ambitieux qui vous arrachez les lam- 
beaux de ce cadavre qu’on appelait autrefois la France ! 
Mais ce cadavre se relévera, et le jour n’est pas éloigné... 

— Citoyen président, je te requiers d’éter Ja parole 
a l’accusé ! interrompit d’une voix glapissante Fouquier- 
Tinville qui avait déja 4 plusieurs reprises fait des 
signes impérieux 4 l’imbecile Hermann, pour lui in- 
spirer la pensée de mettre un terme 4 ce terrible ré- 
quisitoire d’un accusé qui, changeant de role, dévoilait 
les crimes de la révolution et désignait cette grande 
iniquité sociale 4 la haine et au mépris du genre hu- 
main. 

— Accusé, je te retire la parole, balbutia Hermann, 

ue cette foudroyante sortie avait terrifié, habitué qu’il 
était & avoir affaire 4 des victimes plus calmes dans leur 
dédain de la mort. 

— Cela étant, vive le roi! s’écria l’intrépide jeunc 
homme, en rassemblant tout ce qu’il avait de puissance 
dans la voix et d’énergie dans |]’ime, pour remplir 
l’espace oii il se trouvait de ce vieux cri de fidélite et 
d’amour de la noblesse frangaise. 

Puis il se précipita dans les bras de son pére, qui, dés 
les premiers mots qu’il avait dits, s’était levé, ivre de 
joie et d’orgueil, et se tenait debout a son cété, intrépide 
et méprisant comme lui. 

Et tous deux, appuyés l’un sur l'autre et faisant face 
a leurs juges, stupéfaits de tant d’audace, ils répétérent 
le cri qu’avait poussé Roland. 

Un frisson de surprise, d’admiration et de colére par- 
courut toute l’assistance : il semblait qu’amis et enne- 
mis eussent apercu en méme temps les pieds d’argile 
du colosse de la Terreur. 

Enfin le vieil honneur de la maison d’Estagnol était 
intact, car le fils aussi bien que le pére allait mourir 
pour la cause de la monarchie. 

Nous ajouterons méme que le premier venait de la 
mieux servir que s’il eit combattu pour elle dans les 
rangs généreux, mais impuissants, de 1’émigration : 
braver la tyrannie, c’est la vaincre. 
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A cette époque avancée et pour ainsi dire expirante 
de la Terreur, on avait, par prudence, changé le licu des 
exécutions. Elles ne se faisaient plus a la place Louis 
XV., mais a la barriére du Tréne, parce que, l’échafaud 
commengant & étre impopulaire, on évitait autant que 
possible d’émouvoir les habitants de certains quartiers, 
ou l’enthousiasme pour la révolution s’était singuliére- 
ment attiédi. Les charrettes, aprés avoir repris leur 
chargement de victimes, suivaient donc, 4 une allure 
rapide, les quais jusqu’d l’Arsenal, et de 14 elles ga- 

naient le faubourg Saint-Antoine, qui passait 4 bon 
froit pour étre resté fidéle a la — d’extermina- 
tion du triumvirat Robespierre, Couthon et Saint-Just. 

Pendant ce trajet assez long, M. d’Estagnol, sa femme 
et Roland ne s’arrachérent aux méditations dans les- 
quelles ils étaient plongés que pour échanger des pa- 
roles qui en étaient en quelque sorte 1a continuation, 
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Ils ne dissertérent pas emphatiquement sur l’immor- 
talité de l’me, qui n’était pas un objet de discussion 
pour eux, mais ils s’entretinrent 4 plusieurs reprises de 
leur soumission aux décrets de la Providence et de leur 
confiance absolue en la miséricorde de Dieu. Ces 
pieuses dispositions firent qu’ils purent aussi parler sans 
trop de trouble de ceux qu’ils laissaient sur la terre. 
Enfin ils n’avaient pas montré tant de courage jusqu’a- 
lours, pour en manquer au moment od il leur était le 

lus nécessaire’d’en avoir. Quelques injures qui reten- 

irent 4 leurs oreilles, 4 la place de la le, od plu- 
sieurs centaines de bandits déguenillés les atiendaient 
au passage pour les huer, ne les émurent pas. Arrivés 
en vue de l’échafaud, ils le regardérent sans palir, et, 
s’étant embrassés une derniére fois, ils tournérent toutes 
leurs pensées vers le ciel. 

Ils ne revinrent au sentiment de leur situation que 
quand la voiture od ils étaient s’arréta. En ce moment 
un souvenir lointain et bizarre traversa le cerveau du 
vicomte. Il se rappela que, dans une conversation qu’il 
avait eue dans le parc de Versailles avec Robert, celui- 
ci, qu’il plaisantait sur son privilége de monter dans les 
carrosses du roi, lui avait répondu: “Dieu sait or te 
conduiront les carrosses du peuple.” 

— Eh bien! yoild ob ils m’ont conduit, se dit-il en 
lui-méme ; je l’ai bien mérité. 

On fit descendre tous les condamnés, et on les divisa 
par groupes, afin d’exécuter les derniers ceux 4 qui on 
voulait infliger une plus longue agonie. 

Dans Ie classement de ce jour, cette aggravation de 
supplice devint le partage de la famille d’Estagnol et 
de leurs amis. On les rangea sur une seule ligne, a la 
gauche de leurs compagnons de gloire et d’infortune : 
madame de Cerizay d’abord, le commandeur ensuite, 
oa le oe a et enfin madame d’Estagnol et Roland, 

D peu aprés, et comme par réflexion, on placa & cété 
de ce dernier le brave serrurier Miran. 

— Vous me faites bien de l’honneur, dit-il au valet 
du bourreau qui l’amena. 

Et il salua avec une cordialité respectueuse les nobles 
victimes en passant devant elles. Un sourire affectueux 
et amical le remercia de ses paroles et de son salut. 

Au premier coup de hache, madame d’Estagnol tres- 
saillit et se sens sur l’épaule de son mari; mais 
presque aussitot elle se redressa, et son visage, qui était 
trés-pile, prit un éclat qu’il n’avait pas eu depuis bien 
des années, 

Quand on vint chercher madame de Cerizay et le 
commandeur, elle eut un mot amical et consolant pour 
Gaeen d’eux, et cependant le tour de son mari appro- 


— Adieu, ma chére et noble compagne, lui dit M. 
d’Estagnol quelques secondes aprés, 

— Non, pas adieu, mon ami, répondit-elle ; au revoir 
la-haut, et pour toujours! 

Et elle montra le ciel du regard. 

Puis elle se tourna vers Roland, et elle reprit : 

— J’aurais voulu ne mourir qu’aprés toi, pour t’é- 
joan le spectacle de ma mort; mais offre cette 
so me 4 Dieu, = fils, 

— Croyez-vous qu'il me pardonne, ma sainte mére ? 
— = . 

—Il t’a déja ionné, mon enfant...et je vais 
tattendre prés aeiait , 

Quand il ne resta plus que le vicomte d’Estagnol et 
Miran le serrurier, on les fit monter ensemble sur la 
plate-forme de 1’échafaud. 

Pendant qu’on attachait le premier sur la bascule, il 
releva la téte et fit entendre un cri de vive le roi! aussi 
Soormiane que celui qu’il avait poussé sous les yoites du 
palais de justice, 

— Vive la nation! cria aussitét l’ancien vainqueur de 
la Bastille, avec une énergie égale a celle du vicomte. 

C’était la réyolution condamnée la noblesse et 
le peuple, que représentaicut 14 deux hommes qui 

avaient servie. 
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Here the novel might end, for the reader 
will take no great interest in the means whereby 
the death of the eldest brother is brought about, 
and he already anticipates that the good and 
fortunate chevalier is ultimately united to 
Eliane. 

The moral of this book is historical—that is 
to say, setting aside the covert sneer at perfect 
virtue which runs through it. The avowed 
moral is, that en and strong action would 
have killed the revolution in its infancy. 

We believe this to be historically true, al- 
though the prevailing theory, both in England 
and in France, is decidedly the other way. The 
power of force over mankind is underrated in 
our day. There is but one instance in the his- 
tory of the world wherein a sentiment, religious 
or political, has prevailed against force unscru- 
puiously and counesy applied. That single 
exception is the establishment of Christianity, 
which is, indeed, not an exception, but a mira- 
cle. The massacre of Saint Bartholomew un- 
doubtedly prevented the whole of France be- 
coming Protestant: the massacres of the Ce- 
vennes certainly had the same effect as to a 
large portion of the same kingdom. Cromwell 
ar down Roman Catholicism in the north of 

reland. Buonaparte, on the day of the sec- 
tions, blew the revolution to pieces from the 
mouths of his cannon. The army of Radetzki 
and the hordes of Russia have in our own day 
suppressed the strongest sentiment of liberty 
throughout Hungary and Italy. The massacre 
of the Boulevards has silenced France. Doubt- 
less, moral force also has its victories; but force, 
material force, is still the strongest agent upon 
nations, although perhaps not upon individuals. 
Had Louisthe Sixteenth disbanded his — 
French troops, purged his army of the soldiers 
who had pone America, or sent them upon 
foreign service, placed an unscrupulous man at 
the head of that portion of his soldiers upon 
which he could rely, and swept the streets of 
Paris with cannon at the first outbreak of 
armed resistance, he might at least have put off 
the revolution for his time.* 

We speak not of the morality of such a po- 
licy ; but history undoubtedly teaches us, that, 
in dealing with a populace, force, unflinchingly 
camcleell and watchfully maintained, does suc- 
ceed. 





* Flow small was the minority that inflicted terrorism 
upou France, and kept down the French people by fear 
and force, is well told in the answer of Danton to the 

ression addressed to him during the days of terror : 
bo is a fearful state of things.” ‘ Yes,” answe! 
that most far-sighted of the chiefs of the revolution, 
“ but, alter it, and we shall have the Prussians in Paris. 
“The principle of democracy,” said Robespierre, TO- 
bably quoting Montesquieu, “ is virtue ; but,” he added, 
“the mode by which democracy establishes itself is— 
terror.” 
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Russland und das Germanenthum. Yon Bruno BaveEr. 


Herr Baver, the son of a citizen of Berlin or 
Charlottenburg, commenced life, as the majority 
of those among the young Prussians commence 
it who are educated for the learned professions. 
This, in Prussia, means as much as being trained 
for the service of the state; for, with the ex- 
ception of a few writers and journalists whose 
existence the State purposely ignores all those 
who have learned to conjugate Latin and Greek 
verbs, and to whom Euclid is not quite a sealed 
book, have obtained their knowledge for the 
special service of the political system in which 
they live, move, and have their being, The 
Kings of Prussia are the greatest corporals and 
schoolmasters known to history, past and pre- 
sent, but they abhor valour if it be deficient 
in the goose-step, and independent learning is to 
them the the worst of crimes, A ~waurioe 
on such principles must needs be antagonistic 
to the feelings of those whom it is meant to 
“ break in ”—the wild horse of the Pampas has 
_ and sufficient reason to detest the lasso. 

e students are at all times disaffected until 
their training is fairly over, when their necks 
bend to the yoke, they fall into the ways of 
the Bureaucracy of which they are henceforth 
to form part, and in course of time they actually 
rise to be the accomplished oppressors of their 
younger fellow-citizens. Tough and obstreperous 
natures—for such there will be found under the 
most perfect system of crushing—secede from 
the beginning, or in the first few years of their 
official career. The State has no place for them, 
but it watches their movements with a jealousy 
which, in many instances, is nearly akin to 
abject fear. Thus excluded from every career by 
which man can achieve fame and fortune, and 
their very existence denied by the domineering 
ee ha unfortunate men are led to respond to 
intolerance with intolerance, and to renounce the 
State which renounces them. Herr Bruno Bauer 
pelenes to this class of victims of a vicious system ; 
from the very commencement of his career as a 
writer and lecturer he has laboured, and with a 
certain degree of success too, to subvert the re- 
ligion, the morals, and the constitution of the 
a which, to his own misfortune, gave him 


The views of such a man on a question 
long neglected, but whcih now fortunately fills 


all minds, must needs be of a Herr 
Bauer does not stand alone. Objectionable as 
his opinions may be, they are shared by a large 
number of his countrymen, though few of them 
ever express them with so much force. His 
present work on the position of Germany to the 
Oriential question is therefore a valuable con- 
tribution to the expressions of — opinion in 
Germany, which are, as everybody knows, not 
to be found in the German newspapers. 

Herr Bauer, then, believes that the world is 
now witnessing the latter days of Germanism ; 
that even the last remnants of the kingdom shall 
be taken from Germany and given to that 
Eastern power which has already usurped the 
dictatorship over the Continent, and whose 
further development will determine the future 
of Europe. The decline of Germany com- 
menced with her history; Herr Bauer now 
predicts her fall, though not indeed in the spirit 
ofa Tacitus. The coming events do not fill him 
with despair: on the contrary, he has hopes of 
the annihilation of old Europe; for, according 
to him, a new and fairer world must rise from 
the utter destruction of the past. 

“The last and most difteult purpose,” says 
Herr Bauer, “which still remains to be conceived 
is the repudiation of all that has existed and 
does exist, and this repudiation, if fully carried 
out, will give mankind an unlimited dominion 
and lordship over the world. Do I alone take 
so gloomya view? and doT alone foresee through- 
out Europe, but in Western Europe especially, 
nothing but dissolution, decay, ruins, and cata- 
strophes? Oram I influenced by that popular 
Pessimism which delights in the height of con- 
fusion in the official world and in the affairs of 
every-day life, and which would still worse con- 
found confusion in order to make its profits 
thereby? Nothing of the kind. Not gloom 
is that view which discovers the germs of life 
even in the festering of corruption; nor is it 
Pessimism to believe, as I do, that no amount of 
management could have redeemed the course of 
events, because that course is the natural con- 
clusion of a historical phase, and the necessary 
transition to a new organization.” 

As far as we can understand this, it means 
that the German Nihilists, whose spokesman 
Herr Bauer is, have some hopes of some kind, 
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and that their hopes are centered in Russia. 
These unfortunate and interesting persons have 
a strong resemblance to the fish who, maddened 
with the intolerable heat of the frying-pan, long 
for a retreat among the merry crackling flames 
and the pleasant red-hot coals under it. 

Herr Bauer gives a short and impressive 
sketch of the enormous progress in territory 
and power which Russia has made since the 
days of Catherine II.; of the increase of au- 
thority which she obtained in the course of the 
revolutions of 1848; of that traly Roman 
earnestness which guides the Russian politics ; 
and he adverts to the fate which is impending 
over Europe. For, according to Herr Bauer, 
the question of the rise of Russia and the down- 
fall of Europe is not a question of policy or 
mai ent ; the weakness of princes and the 
follies of nations have nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is written that Russia shall tri- 
umph, and triumph she must; and the only 
question is, Is the Germanic world likely to 
survive the destruction of its ancient civilization 
as to the certainty of that destruction Herr 

uer thinks there cannot be two opinions), or 
will the Russian nation alone be called upon to 
create a new civilization? Is the comin 
period likely to be a Russian period, or wi 
the Macaulays of 2853 describe it as a Russo- 
germanic period ? 

To answer this very ticklish question, Herr 
Bauer in a discussion on the excellent 
qualities the Russian mind. No nation 
known to history raised so gigantic a founda- 
tion for its future dominion; the Russians, of 
all other peoples, are more fit to wer and 
to colonise; they are indissolubly united with 
their country, their nation, their race; and 
their political society is fashioned after the 
image of “the family,” which is the grand 

rototype of all Russian institutions. The 
ussians—we still follow Herr Bauer's ex- 
position—are as independent, active, and pro- 
gressive as the Anglo-Saxons of North Ame- 
rica. On the day that the Russian took his 
place in history, he sought to compass enor- 
mous dimensions: from the Vistula to Kiachta 
he conquered a gigantic and com empire, 
which affords ample room for the exercise of 
his restless activity ; end throughout this vast 
empire he with the imstinct’ of a 
nomade, the boldness of a r, and the 
quiet self-possession of a man who feels that he 
is a member of a large family. In the Russian 
character perseverance is admirably blended 
with and an amount of energy which 
laughs the word “impossible” to scorn. He 
the results of labour to labour itself, but 
shrinks not from dangers and from exertion. 
To the Czar he yields a blind, unconditional 
Obedience. In fine, the Russians are the true 
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descendants of the Hellenic tribes, and, as such, 
Herr Bauer, as a classical scholar, is bound to 
adore them. The only difference is, that these 
modern Greeks have the strength of character 
and the singleness of purpose which dis- 
tinguished the Romans, and made them masters 
of the world. 

What chances has Western Europe against 
such a nation? Germany is divided, and 
France demoralised ; and as for England, we 
must record our disgrace in Herr Bruno 
Bauer's own words :— 


England has lost the monopoly (?) of its insular posi- 
tion, and also the monopoly of arbitration. The last 
ney ee Gt ee land can no longer 

the fate of the Continent, and that it cannot for 
the future oppose the monopoly of its maritime position to 
the interests which guide public opinion on the Continent. 
The aristocracy of Engiand has lost its lordly power ; and 
royalty will soon be face to face with democracy : it will 
be compelled to have recourse to the very means which 
royalty on the Continent employed in order to maintain 
its position. 

The wish, we apprehend, is father to the 
thought. But let our readers read on and 
tremble :— 

The militia bill has been passed, not to protect the 
country inst a French invasion, but to protect royalty 

inst the awful encroachments of democracy. That 
bill will England on a level with the continental 
states. Cabinet are all but at bay: they make vain 
endeavours to avoid the conflict between the people and 
the Crown. 

Revolutions, republics, usurpations, street 
fights, courts martial, cellular vans, public and 
private executions, are here showered down 
upon us in delightful profusion, and why? 
“ Because England has made herself respon- 
sible for the fate of constitutionalism: hence 
she must share its fate, and that fate becomes 
her own.” 

We do not understand this reason, either as 
a whole or in its parts; but no matter. We 
venture to affirm that it is very clear to those 
who can see its meaning; and since Herr 
Bauer has said it, the wisest plan will be that 
we all make our wills, and prepare for the worst. 
For England, which “must share the fate of 
constitutionalism,”’ cannot stop the progress of 
Russia, and old Europe will be destroyed and 
trodden under foot, and a new civilization will 
be tten from barbarism, and the world 
will be perfect, and Herr Bauer happy. But 
whether the coming state of things will be 
Russian throughout, or Russo-German, is a 
question which we are free to confess has eluded 
our apprehension in Herr Bauer’s pages. And, 
indent what does it matter to us, mene must 
needs “share the fate of constitutionalism,” 
which phrase in its widest sense must mean that 
the Cossacks will stable their horses in St. 
Paul’s, and that Admiral Kornileff will este- 
blish a Board of Admiralty in Westminster 
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Abbey; that our soap manufacturers and tallow- 
hendione will be ruined by the voracity of the 
Russian infantry; that turbaned Circassians 
will smoke strong Cavendish in the draw- 
ing-rooms of Chesham Place; and Prince 
Menschikoff, dressed in the roughest of great 
eoats, and flourishing a huge knout, will pro- 
menade Regent Street, and flog the aristocracy, 
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the gentry, and the public generally. Sufli- 
cient for a nation is the evil which befals it ; and 
since such is to be our fate, little need we care 
what becomes of the Germans, and at what 
Russian university Herr Bauer is going to 
lecture on the causes of the Decline and Fall of 
old Europe. 


Ruhe ist die erste Biirgerpflicht oder Vor 
Von W. ALExts. 


Herr Haring, better known by the name of 
Herr Willbald Alexis, is an old-established 
novel-writer; one who has been a favourite 
with the German public these many years 
past; who has witnessed and experienced a 
variety of changes in the national taste ; and one 
who throughout has succeeded in keeping pace 
with the public requirements. In the romantic 
days of “ Almanacks” and “ Taschenbucher 
fir Liebe und Freundschaft,” or ‘‘ Vergissmein- 
nichts” and “ Vielliebchens,” Herr Alexis de- 
lighted the sentimental fair of Germany with 
charming novellettes. of the fine ‘ Taschen- 
biich ” calibre. When the Poles came in fashion 
a propos of the Warsaw revolution, he wrote a 
historical novel, of which those frogged-coated 
gentry were the heroes; and now that Ger- 
many herself has = through the furnace 
of a revolution, and since she has been tried — 
no matter that she was found wanting —Herr 
Alexis comes forward with a political novel, 
an overgrown pamphlet, describing the con- 
dition of Prussia at the commencement of this 
century, when the Court under Frederic 
William III. did exactly what the Prussian 
Court of 1850 did under Frederic William IV. 
The tendency of the pamphlet seems to be, that 
the author’s country was weak, despised, and 


Geschichte der Deutschen National litteratur 
Scumipt. Vol. I. 


We know not of a more meritorious under- 
taking than the writinga work of modern history, 
of politics, or literature. Those periods which 
are long past and gone are generally the theme 
of a hundred laborious minds and able pens. 
Every student who wishes to obtain information 
on what. can be known of the Etruscans, or of 
the manners and customs of the Celts in 
apn, need but go to the British Museum, 
and if he be stout of heart, as a student 
ought to be, with no fear of rheumatism and no 
delicacy respecting vermin, he will, after passing 
through the ordeal of the catalogues, have no 
difficulty in satisfying his laudable curiosity. 
But let no one hope to obtain information at so 


Fiinfzig Jahren. Vaterlindischer Roman. 


4Vols. Berlin: Barthol. 


humiliated in 1806, because the King was pusil- 
lanimous and his Ministers incapable ; that, after 
after all, the good cause triumphed ; and that, 
under the successor of that King, and under 
the successors of those Ministers, the good 
cause will triumph again. To demonstrate this 
desirable axiom, all the great and little men of 
“ Prussia’s test de tion” are brought 
on the sta aad We bate Loasberd and io 
witz, Hardenberg and Stein, Lord Harrowby, 
Blucher, and York, Prince Louis, the King 
of Prussia, and the Czar Alexander, a 
distinguished chorus of officials, guardsmen, 
and diplomatic agents, with a clever story, a 
capital plot, and interminable conversations. 
Indeed, what action there is, is completely 
swamped by the torrent of words which literally 
pour from the lips of each one of the dramatis 
persone. This stunning verbosity is the chief 
fault of a work which, in all other respects, may 
be called a respectable production, especially 
in the present period of German literary in- 
capacity. Our chief reason for not venturing 
upon a single extract is, that every part and 
portion of the book, every scene and conversa- 
tion, is too long for the pages of an English 
periodical, 


———— 


im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von JuLIAN 


Leipzig: Herbig. 


small a price of time and patience if the subject 
of his inquiry belongs to very recent times. In 
that case he must read up files of newspapers 
and sigh over Parliamentary blue-books, and 
interminable returns. This is so true, that every 
man with any pretence to education would 
blush if he were found tripping in the history 
of ancient Rome, while every one thinks him- 
self fully justified in being ignorant—say of the 
history of Italy during the last thirty years. 
An historical event is lost to all the world, ex- 
cept to the few who, at the time, took an interest 
in it, until it has been taken up by, and pre- 
served in, the pages of an able historian. It is, 
therefore, with feelings of extreme satisfaction 














that we notice every attempt to record the events 
of contemporaneous history. But the codiji- 
cation—if we may use the term—of the events 
of modern literature is a task for the execution 
of which still ter gratitude is due ; since in 
the history of literature we want even that im- 
perfect and clumsy machinery, which in politi- 
cal history facilitates individual research. The 
want of some handbook of modern German 
literature has been long and painfully felt, and 
the appearance of the present “ History of the 
German National Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Dr. Julian Schmidt, the most 
eminent critic among the few that still survive 
German intolerance and a ae of blame, 
is an event to which we £ y direct the atten- 
tion of our readers. The volume before us 
commences with the death of Schiller, and 
characterizes the German writers and their books 
up to the dissolution of the romantic school by 
Immermann, Platen, and Ruckert, and Morike. 
The second volume, therefore, must comprise the 
newest of the new, and it is for the appearance 
of that volume we reserve a more detailed 
criticism of the book. 

For the present we have only to remark on 
a question of privilege. The author reserves for 
himself the right “of translating his work in 
England and France.” What the state of inter- 
national law as to literary property may be 
between Germany and France we know not, nor 
pretend to know; but with regard to England, 
neither the author nor the publisher of a Ger- 
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man work can reserve for himself the right of 
translation. A treaty establishing suth right 
has indeed been approved of by the British 
Cabinet, and submitted to the Court of Berlin 
for ratification. That Court has sent it to the 
German “ Bundestag” at Frankfort, and there 
it remains unratified, and probably will remain 
for many years to come, especially if German 
authors, instead of agitating for its ratification, 
flatter themselves with a vain belief that they 
are actually in possession of rights which would 
be as valuable to them as, no Doubt, they would 
be advantageous to literature. Because we 
would see a treaty of international copyright 
established between England and Germany, 
especially for the protection of translations, we 
beg to inform our German friends and readers 
that no such treaty exists at present; and that 
Dr. Schmidt's work, for instance, might be pub- 
lished by every firm in London, without his 
having any claim to compensation or redress. 
This is not a very desirable state of things, but, in 
our opinion, to ignore it is to perpetuate it. Let 
it be ‘dnanghy understood, that translations 
may be pirated ; that an authorised translation 
of a German work enjoys legal protection 
in England, as little as authorised translations 
of works by Dickens, Bulwer, and Thakeray 
would enjoy in Germany; and then there 
will be some hope that the present lawless and 
injurious state of things may be brought to a 
speedy termination. 


Geschichte der franzosischen Revolution vom Jahre 1848 bis zur Wiederherstellung des 
Kaiserthums. Von Dr. Freimerrn von Preuschen. 


Tue author of this work is known to the Ger- 
man public as a writer on legal matters, and 
this, as far as we know, is his first attempt at 
history. It is a clever, well-written book, 
clear in style, and comprehensive in its views ; 


and though our own literature contains many 
similar attempts to this, we have no doubt that 
the work will be of interest, even to English 
readers, 





Patmakhanda, Leben und Characterbilder aus Indien und Persien. Von Ericu, Von 
Schonberg. 2 vols. Leipzig. 


Tue Sanscrit name of the title, if translated 
into English, means a place where the lotus 
abounds; and the work is a well-written ac- 
count of India and Persia, with a special regard 
to the history and the peculiarities of the native 
tribes. It is descriptive throughout, and not ra- 
tionative, a rare merit in a book from the pen 
of a German writer. Herr Von Schonberg 


has evidently travelled with his eyes and ears 


wide open: he has not, as most Germans do, 
gone about also with a library of volumes on 
the countries in which he travelled; and he has 
not, as most Germans do, criticised his prede- 
cessors instead of writing a narrative and de- 
scription of the objects which came under his 
own observation. The result is, a work which 
will be valuable even to readers in this country, 
voluminous as our literature on India already is. 
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